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6EHERAL  INFORMATION 


^even-day 
sales  pooOer  uJitIn 
tirte  Chicago  Tri  bune's 
bright,  neu) 


THAT’S  rii^ht!  Advertising  sells  all  week 
when  it  apfK'ars  in  T\’  Week,  the  ('hicagn 
Tribune’s  bright  new  Saturday  package. 

TV  Week  has  the  features  that  bring 
readers  back  again  and  again.  Its  editorial 
program  is  designed  to  ap(>eal  to  the  whole 
family.  Whether  yotir  market  is  men,  women 
or  teenagers,  TV  Week  covers  them  all. 

Thnmgh  TV  Week,  you  reach  Mctro|K>litan 
C'.hicago’s  biggest  daily  newspaper  audience 
at  an  extremely  low  cost-fier-thuusand.  .And 
you  get  the  finest  reproduction  in  the  field. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  fresh  approach  in 
Chicago,  find  out  how  TV  Week  can  add 
new  sparkle  to  your  promotion.  .Ask  a  Tribune 
representative  to  give  you  the  full  story. 


(Eljkago  Qrribunc 
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Nothing  less  than  the  BEST  would  do... 


chose 


sses 


UJOOD  pr® 


When  NEWSDAY  decided  to  replace  obsolete  equipment, 
they  again  chose  WOOD. 

Performance  counted  heavily  in  their  choice  and  NEWS- 
DAY  knew  from  experience  that  WOOD  equipment  can  be 
depended  upon  for  quality  printing  and  peak  production. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  a  preference  based  on  per¬ 
formance.  Until  you  see  WOOD  equipment  in  operation, 
you  cannot  know  what  is  really  “best”! 


THE  NEWSDAY  INSTALLATION 

6  WOOD  Metropolitan  Color-Adaptable  Press 
Units  with  Auto-Tensionclamp  Lockup 

• 

6  WOOD  Standard  3-Arm  Reels 

• 

6  WOOD  4-Belt  Pneumatically-controlled 
Stationary  Strap  Tensions 

• 

6  WOOD  Thymotrol  Autopasters 

1  Double  Heavy  Duty  Folder 

• 

6  Substructures 

When  installed,  NEWSDAY  will  operate 
a  total  of  10  WOOD  Metropolitan  Press 
Units,  2  Heavy  Duty  Folders,  and  10 
WODD  Reels,  Tensions,  and  Autopasters. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More 


#  Letters  to  Santa  are  mostly  typed  in  Indianapolis,  where 
typewriter  sales  are  running  virtually  three-to-one  over 
the  national  average! 

In  fact,  the  good  people  here  are  buying  more  of  just 
about  everything,  from  typewriter  ribbons  to  hair  ribbons. 

\mong  cities  of  60(),()00  and  over,  Indianapolis  ranks  7th 
nationally  in  retail  sales  per  capita.  And  de|»artment  store 
sales  are  149.2% — repeat,  149.2% — above  the  national 
average! 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  Indianapolis  bread-winners 
are  making  more  money.  Average  income  [n-r  family  is  an 
eyebrow-raising  $6,669  . , .  39.3%  over  the  national  par!* 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

Manigement,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1956 


And  it's  not  only  a  rich  market  .  .  . 

►  It’s  Big. 

►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

►  You  get  Saturation  Coverage  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of  the  44  surrounding 
counties  in  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  T  he  Indianapidi- 
News.  If  rite  for  complrtr  market  and  circulation  data. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


The  Worry  Clinic 

■■——Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  Ph.D.  M.D.  ■ 


Dr.  Crane’s  column  rates  top  on  the  “3-D”  test 
of  newspaper  features. 

Its  “width”  or  “human  interest”  value  is  proved 
by  many  independent  polls  where  Dr,  Crane’s  rank¬ 
ing  among  both  men  and  women  readers  was: 

.<<econd  in  the  Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL. 

First  in  the  Columbus  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  poll. 

Second  in  the  EVANSVILLE  PRESS. 

Second  in  the  BLOOMINGTON  PANTAGRAPH. 

r.ut  its  “depth”  (3-D)  value  is  shown  by  the 
“afterglow”  it  leaves  via  the  helpful  medico-psycho¬ 
logical  advice  and  lx)oklets  that  Dr,  Crane  sends 
to  readers  who  ask  for  further  specific  help  in 
solving  personal  problems. 

Note  the  October-November  mail  input  to  the 
typical  papers  below: 


GIX)BE- DEMOCRAT,  St.  Louis  . 

THE  MINER.  Fairbanks.  Alaska  .  118 

THE  REGISTER,  Santa  Ana.  Cal .  46.') 

THE  CITIZEN.  Columbus.  Ohio  . 1.136 

THE  ADVERTISER.  Honolulu  .  34,'> 

THE  PRESS.  Pontiac.  Mich .  261 

THE  HERALD.  Miami  . 2.6.'>r) 

THh:  TIME.S.  St.  PetersburR,  Fla .  313 

THF:  STAR,  Indianaptdis  . 1,688 


DR.  CRANE  — THE  SPACE  S.WER 

Decause  Dr.  Crane  combines  EACH  WEEK  the 
five  major  human  interests,  he  does  in  one  column 
what  any  5  other  columns  try  to  do.  Dr.  Crane 
thus  covers  health,  love  and  marriage,  child  prob¬ 
lems,  personality  and  business  psychology. 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

.‘>20  North  Mieliipaii  Avenue 
CHICAGO  (in 


The  King’s  Man 

Charles  Campbell  Dies; 
A  Regal  Raconteur 


Washington 

Charles  H.  Campbell,  52, 
chief  of  the  Washington  office 
of  British  Information  Services 
since  1942,  died  Dec.  17  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  enroute  to 
New  Orleans  to  spend  Christ¬ 
mas  with  relatives. 

Received  OBE 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  been 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire,  was  to  the 
Washington  press,  ‘‘The  King’s 
Man.”  His  role  as  a  newsman- 
diplomat  made  him  interna¬ 
tionally  prominent.  He  was  in 
demand  as  a  speaker  at  jour¬ 
nalism  gatherings. 

He  was  bom  in  England  but 
was  reared  in  the  United  States. 
As  was  the  case  with  so  many 
facets  of  his  life,  that  too  was 
a  story.  His  father  desired  that 
each  child  of  the  family  be 
bora,  as  he  was,  on  British  soil. 
Shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Charles,  the  parents  sailed  for 
England;  as  soon  as  the  mother 
was  again  able  to  travel,  they 
returned  to  New  Orleans  where 
the  senior  Campbell  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  shipping  busi¬ 
ness. 


more  than  one  year  had  passed 
since  Charlie  appeared  at  the 
Press  Club  bar,  asked:  “After 
a  year  away  from  that  staff, 
do  you  ever  miss  it?” 

Mr.  Campbell,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  poker-face  expression 
said:  “Only  on  two  occasions; 
days  and  nights.” 

Before  leaving  Washington 
for  the  November  meeting  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  he  told  a 
friend:  “I  am  looking  forward 
to  this.  I  have  just  heard  from 
an  old  classmate  with  whom  I 
have  not  had  contact  in  many 
years.  He’s  going  to  be  in 
Louisville.  Better  still,  I  find 
he’s  vicepresident  of  a  distilk- 
ry !” 

‘Returning  Home’ 

He  was  an  avid  reader  and 
his  interests  covered  a  broad 
field.  But  he  was  especially 
fond  of  history  and  biography. 
Yet  he  could  quote  the  classics 
aptly  in  conversational  ex-  j 
change  or  debate  and.  he 
privately  admitted,  misquote 
them  if  it  suited  the  occasion 

{Continued  on  page  64) 


Story  Teller 

Charles  Campbell  perhaps 
was  as  well  known  for  his  wit 
as  for  his  intense  advocacy  of 
the  British  side  of  public  ques¬ 
tions.  Years  ago  he  discovered 
that  the  technique  of  describ¬ 
ing  himself  as  an  excessive 
drinker  and  relating  supposed 
results  was  a  laugh-getter. 
Among  his  closest  friends  was 
a  Washington  correspondent  of 
Irish  extraction  who  often 
wrote  critically  of  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy.  Friends  who 
saw  them  frequently  in  the 
National  Press  Club  received 
this  explanation: 


•Short 


Toys  were  either  purchased 
or  made  of  sorority  sisters  as 
a  Christmas  project. — Aftd- 
I eland  (N.Y.)  Daily  Timet. 


She  was  thrown  from  her 
car  and  skidded  200  feet  on 
her  brief  case. — Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 


He  had  slashed  both  wrists 
at  the  elbow  with  a  razor  blade. 
— New  York  He-rald  Trihunt. 


“My  mission  in  life  is  to 
drink  him  to  death.” 

Held  to  a  Diet 


In  addition,  the  contemplated 
reduction  in  .Air  Force  wives 


Actually,  health  complications  was  expected  to  spark  a  new 
had  dictated  strictest  adherence  fire  in  Congress. — New  York 
to  diet.  A  friend,  observing  that  Times. 


Vol.  8».  No.  62.  December  22,  1»6«.  Editor  A  Publieher.  the  Fourth 
published  every  Saturdny  with  an  additional  issue — TTie  International  Year  Boos 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  A  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  po^ 
neu  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower.  1476  Broadway,  New  York  86.  h-  »• 
(Printed  by  Scott  Printing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  privue^ 
authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3.  1879.  with  TJUJ* 
Patented  and  Reiristered  and  Contents  Copyriithted  1966  by  the  Editor  a  rt» 
lisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subMcription  $6.60  in  Uniletl  Slates  and  possession). 
in  Canada.  All  other  countries  $10.00. 
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•  Always  first  in  the  day  — 

now  FIRST  in  circulation,  too ! 

Detroit’s  brightest  and  sprightliest  paper 

has  more  readers  than  any  other  Michigan  newspaper 


(It’s  growing  faster,  too.) 


—  you  see  the  friendly  everywhere! 

*FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION—  456,768 


(Daily  cirtulation,  PubItBher't  Statement  9-M-56,  ae  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireulatione) 

Umpnsmnftl  by  Sfory,  Brook$  and  Winlay,  Hal  WInfmr  Company,  A  Kant  Hanton  A$$o€lata$ 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  Decetnb«r  22,  1956 
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if  Houston  was  quarantined  forever  ^ 

What  is  happening  to  your  sales  today 
among  Chicago  Negroes  ? 


x/a  market  of  700,000 
y  Larger  than  Houston, 
y  Earning  $1  billion  a  year 


THE 

DAILY  DEFENDER 


l^au  ^rwin  J  (^o(i 


★  ★ 


★  ★  ★ 

umn 


Here’S  TO  A  newsy  and  newsworthy  holiday  season  for  faithful  old  I 
friends,  cherished  new  friends,  those  whose  friendship  we  crave  and 
hope  to  earn.  ...  A  weekly  column,  “Over  Prison  Walls,”  has  been  begun 
by  Tom  Runyon,  life-termer,  Iowa  State  Penitentiary,  in  the  Decorik 
(Iowa)  Public  Opinion.  “If  the  column  stimulates  a  wholesome  intereit 
in  discovering  and  eliminating  conditions  conducive  to  crime,  in  advanciag 
a  sound  rehabilitation  program  for  prisoners,  and  in  supplying  a  nev 
source  of  hope  for  men  behind  the  walls,  1  am  sure  we  will  feel  amph 
rewarded,”  wrote  Dale  Ahern,  editor  of  the  newspaper.  Tom  Runyon, 
widely  known  for  his  autobiography,  “In  For  Life,”  is  an  ex-editor  of  Tit 
Presidio,  prison  newspaper.  .  .  .  Writes  Pugh  Moore  (ex-AP),  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  Washington:  “Your  Dec.  8  comment  oa 
spelling  reminds  that  this  week  a  school  functionary  here  was  expounding 
on  correct  use  of  language.  As  quoted  by  the  K'ashington  Post  &  Timn- 
Herald,  he  said:  “A  .  .  .  criteria.” 

— Heralding  arrival  of  Santa  Claus,  the  HuH-Hantatkel 
(Mass.)  Timet  slated  it  received  the  news  via  INS — Iceberg  New 
Service.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Lee  Hafkin  Steele,  Toledo  Blade  reporter,  laid 
in  a  speech:  “Women  are  like  newspapers.  Some  use  good  ‘ 
makeup,  others  bad.  Some  have  bold  faces,  others  do  not.  .Mu 
should  always  have  one  of  his  own  and  not  try  to  borrow  hh 
neighbor's.”  ...  Incidentally,  a  survey  conducted  by  the  lorn 
Publither  shows  gals'  names  are  used  before  guys'  in  weddiag 
story  headlines  in  four  out  of  five  newspapers. 


— “The  First  Newspaper”  will  be  theme  of  a  floral  float  in  the  New 
Year’s  Day  Tournament  of  Roses,  Pasadena,  Calif.  .  .  .  The  .Vor/ott- 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Star  carried  marriage  licemes 
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THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


PRINCETON,  IND.p  MARKET 

LOCATION :  Princeton  is  situated  Kt  miles  southwest  of 
Indianapolis.  It  is  the  county  scat  and  the  trading  center 
of  Gihson  County. 

POPULATION :  Princeton  city  zone  is  7.(73  (ABC)  with 
a  trading  area  popniation  of  50,(00. 

EMPLOYMENT ;  Principle  industries  in  Princeton  arc 
clock  movements,  relays,  brushes  and  plating,  with  high 
weekly  wages  prevalent. 

SAL^j  Retail  sales  for  1955  totaled  over  (38  million  on 
a  total  personal  income  of  $48  million.  Princeton  has  six¬ 
teen  outlets  of  leading  food,  drug  and  department  store 
chains. 

NEWSPAPER;  The  CLARION-DEMOCRAT  an  evening 
newspaper  has  a  circulation  of  5,524  (ABC  1955).  This 
is  a  one-newspaper  market  adequately  covered  by  the 
Princeton  Clarion-Democrat. 

An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in 
this  area  regularly.  He  knows  the  market. 


Kaprotonttng  Tka  Mlddlawotf  Nawtpopor  U$f 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1903 


Nuw  vonn 


•AN  pnANcineo 
(UTTis  i-seet 


under  head:  “.Amusement  Calendar.”  .  .  .  And  the  JVew  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal  Courier  heads  its  births  column:  “Welcome  Strangers.”  .  .  . 
Commander  Wendell  Phillips  Dodge,  noted  explorer  and  ex-editor  of  f 
marine  journals,  has  formed  Voyages  and  Discoveries,  to  serve  as  editorial 
and  public  relations  specialist  for  company  journals  and  as  “promotion 
imagineer.”  ...  An  irate  woman  telephoned  the  Roundup  (Mont.)  Record- 
Tribune  she  would  make  it  sorry  her  name  was  listed  in  a  poUce  repoit. 
Within  an  hour,  cars  of  editorial  staffers  Paul  Ftigleberg  and  Loniw 
Rasmussen  were  splattered  with  over-ripe  tomatoes. 

Epitaph  for  a  Proofreader 

Typos,  commas,  letters  broken, 

English  in  a  crazy  riot. 

Accidentals  best  unspoken. 

Leave  you  unperturbed  and  quiet. 

Filler,  feature,  line  or  leader — 

Disregard  it — be  aloof. 

Galley  sheets  are  perfect,  reader: 

Here  you  have  the  final  proof. 

— Jacob  C.  Solovay 

— Randolph  Churchill,  London  Evening  Standard  writer  and  son  of 
Sir  Winston,  is  described  by  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  Providence  (R.  I.)  lour- 
nal-Bulletin  correspondent  with  the  Israeli  forces:  “A  bulky  white-haired 
man  who  looks  like  his  father  in  a  shaggy  way,  he  was  accompanied  by 
assistants  who  tape  recorded  his  interviews,  typed  his  stories  and  other-  ^ 
wise  freed  him  for  more  important  matters.  He  desired  privacy  and 
aloofness.”  When  he  disrupted  an  interview,  a  London  Times  man  said 
acidly,  “Churchill,  you  are  not  your  father  and  this  is  not  Parliament. 
Jack  Leacokis  filed  reams  of  copy  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  only 
to  receive  the  laconic  cable:  “Don’t  bother  filing,  thanks.  Paper  on 
strike.”  .  .  .  Even  sophisticated  Paris  newsmen  were  astonished,  UP 
reports,  when  they  showed  up  at  the  Paris  College  of  Medicine  for  what 
they  thought  was  a  routine  press  conference  and  instead  a  stripteaser 
stripped  and  physicians  with  stethoscopes  examined  the  newsmen  to 
check  pulses  and  reflexes.  The  docs  said  arterial  tension  and  reflexes 
remained  normal.  No  wonder  Ted  Stevenson,  a  Washington  printer,  or¬ 
ganized  a  stag  party  to  fly  by  chartered  plane  to  Gay  Paree  for  New 
Year’s  Eve. 
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be  Sure  to 

SELL  SYRACUSE 

and  the  15-county 

SYRACUSE  MARKET 


’Audits  by  Selling  Reseirch  Inc., 
Seles  Manegement— June  1955 


tEARTlAND 


rORK  STATE 


|~^  ItM  low 


Hn  ONE  OF  60,000  industrial  production  workers  in  metro¬ 
politan  Syracuse  whose  skill  and  dependability  con¬ 
tribute  so  immensely  to  the  robust  prosperity  of  a  great, 
growing  market.  Like  everyone  else  in  Syracuse  —  like  most 
people  in  Central  New  York  —  his  buying  impulses  are  shaped  by  the 
area's  most  powerful  selling  influence:  the  Syracuse  Newspapers.  These 
newspapers  deliver  100%  saturation  coverage  of  the  metropolitan  area— 
effective  circulation  in  14  surrounding  counties.  In  a  market  where  1.3  million 
people  spend  $1.9  billion  annually,  you  just  can’t  buy  another  combination 
of  media  that  will  do  a  comparable  job  at  a  comparable  cost. 

FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE-DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL  A  H  E  R  A  L  D  •  A  M  E  R  I  (  A  N  if  THE  P  0  S  T  •  S  T  A  N  D  A  R  D 

Evening  Sundey  Hofning  &  Sunday 

CIRCULATION  Combined  Daily  228  754  Sunday  Herald  American  221.533  Sunday  Post  Standard  103.260 
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editorial 


Reckless  Picketing 

^''HE  enforced  three-day  suspension  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  is  a 
|x;rfect  example  of  what  Editor  &  Publisher  has  often  described 
as  the  unwarranted  sanctity  of  the  picket  line. 

We  are  approaching  the  point  where  almost  any  union  can  force 
the  suspension  of  a  newspaper  just  l)v  establishing  a  picket  line.  Tlu* 
rea.sons  for  the  action  do  not  have  to  be  clear.  Misguided  or  unin¬ 
formed  employes  have  the  idea  that  it  is  sacrilege  to  cross  such  an 
imaginary  line  even  when  they  don’t  understand  the  reason  and  even 
when  they  have  a  contractual  c-ommitinent  to  the  employer. 

In  Kansas  City  the  Newspaper  Carriers  local  No.  526,  AFL-CIO, 
set  up  what  it  called  a  “protest  picket  line”  around  the  Star  plant 
charging  discrimination  by  the  paper.  The  union  has  no  contract  or 
collective  bargaining  status  with  the  newspaper.  Its  members  are 
independent  merchants  who  have  individual  contracts  with  the  paper. 
Hut  members  of  various  trade  unions  refused  to  cross  the  line  and 
enter  the  plant,  and  when  the  pickets  were  disjxTsed  by  court  order 
members  of  the  pressmen’s  union  which  has  a  valid  contact  with  the 
paper  continued  to  carry  the  banners. 

We  think  it  is  a  dangerous  state  of  affairs  when  a  small  group 
of  jxjrsons,  just  because  they  happen  to  be  members  of  something 
called  a  union,  can  decide  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  close 
down  a  newspaper  and  deprive  a  community  of  its  main  sourc'e  of 
daily  information.  It  has  happened  in  many  cities  and  even  in 
metropolitan  areas  like  New  York  City  where  all  newspapers  were 
forced  to  close  by  the  activities  of  a  few  hundred  employes. 

'There  have  been  occasions  where  unions  without  any  c'onnection 
to  the  newspaper  operation  have  used  picket  lines  to  protest  som<* 
editorial  policy.  If  the  Kansas  City  incident  indicates  a  drift  towards 
observance  of  such  picketing  by  newspaper  workers,  then  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  newspajxjrs  will  be  largelv  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Young  vs  Old 

E  BELIEVE  our  medium  appeals  to  young  families  as  com- 
^  pared  to  elderly  people  who  are  the  heaviest  consumers  of 
newspapers.” 

This  quote  from  the  president  of  the  Television  Bureau  of  .\<1- 
vertising  appeared  in  E&P  Dec.  15.  We  dislike  lending  our  columns 
to  the  propaganda  of  the  newspapers’  major  competitor,  but  we  do 
so  with  the  c-onvictiou  that  it  is  important  for  newspaper  executives 
to  know  what  their  competitors  are  saying  about  them. 

With  respect  to  this  one  sentence  snatched  out  of  a  lengthy  in¬ 
terview,  we  would  like  to  offer  some  facts,  not  opinion: 

Ac'C'ording  to  research  done  for  the  newspaptTs’  Bureau  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising,  more  than  of  tetm-agers  from  13  to  19  “read  a  news¬ 
paper  yesterday;”  59^f  of  them  dislike  television  advertising  and  onlv 
27%  cited  newspaper  advertising;  39%  of  the  18  and  19-year-olds 
said  newspapers  are  the  “hardest  to  do  without”  whereas  onlv  18^r 
of  the  same  group  said  this  about  television. 

There  are  manv  more  interesting  and  vital  statistics  in  the  .\d 
Bureau’s  “Tell  It  to  the  Teens”  study,  but  these  are  enough  to  indicate 
that  young  jx'ople  read  newspapers  just  about  as  much  as  their 
elders.  'The  newspajx^r  reading  habit,  reliance  on  newspapers  for  in¬ 
formation,  is  not  something  deveIojx*d  in  the  teens  then  abandoned 
in  the  young  married  years  to  be  renewed  in  older  life. 


And  auddenly  there  tea*  teith  tkr 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  Ho$l 
praiting  God,  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  os 
earth  peace,  good  leill  toward  men. 

— Si.  Luke,  II;  13,  14. 
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REPORTER  SALARIES 

To  THE  Editob:  The  decline  in  the 
number  of  college  journalism  majors— as 
reported  in  your  Nov.  24th  issue— is  not 
hard  to  understand.  The  answer  is  found 
in  the  "Help  Wanted— Editorial”  section  of 
your  magazine. 

Salaries— when  mentioned  in  the  ads— are 
so  low,  even  for  experienced  newsmen,  that 
it  is  little  wonder  fewer  and  fewer  sensible 
young  persons  are  going  into  the  field. 

One  ad  asks  for  “reporter-photographer 
for  city  hall,  court  house  and  general  news; 
some  dark  room  work.  Also  nave  opening 
for  telegraph  editor  for  U.  P.  wire;  work 
includes  occasional  feature  stories  which 
applicant  illustrates  with  Speed-Graphic 
camera.  Both  jobs  start  at  $60..  .  .” 

The  ad  is  typical.  This  editor  will  get 
what  he  asks  for— a  man  worth  $00;  which 
is  to  say,  a  man  worth  no  more  than  a 
typist.  Able  newsmen  won’t  respond,  unless 
they  are  very  young,  unmarried  and  almost 
fanatically  interested  in  newspapering.  They 
will  also  care  little  about  monev  and  expect 
to  have  only  one  child  to  educate,  since 
they  can  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which 
their  highest  lifetime  earnings  will  probably 
not  exceed  $140  weekly. 

For  this  kind  of  money  a  competent 
newsman  must  master  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
manding  of  professions— a  profession  re¬ 
quiring  exceptional  education,  unusual  in¬ 
telligence,  quickness  of  mind  and  several 
difficult  skills. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  profession  is 
the  common  practice  of  hiring  young  be¬ 
ginners  for  key  jobs  which  they  cannot  fill 
adequately,  only  cheaply.  Thus  the  number 
of  jobs  for  older  and  more  experienced 
newsmen  is  reduced.  The  practice  boosts 
the  number  of  above-average  men  who 
leave  the  profession  for  greener  pastures 
and  results,  eventually,  in  lowering  the 
standards  of  the  profession. 

Iligh-caliber  college  students  just  aren’t 
buying  that  kind  of  a  deal.  They  are  aware 
that  an  equal  amount  of  education,  ability 
and  effort  in  another  field  will  earn  them 
twice  to  five  times  the  return. 

A  fact  not  mentioned  in  your  article  is 
that  the  number  of  joumali.sm  graduates 
who  enter  the  newspaper  field  is  less  than 
half,  and  falling.  At  one  large  Middle 
Western  school  it  is  reliably  reported  that 
the  number  of  J-grads  who  find  jobs  on 
newspapers  is  running  less  than  10  per  cent. 
Their  starting  salaries  arc  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  starting  salaries  of  other  J- 
grads  who  go  into  trade  journal,  public 
relations,  television  and  other  fields. 

The  argument  that  paying  newsmen  more 
would  financially  strain  newspapers  is  some¬ 
times  true,  but  often  weak  because  of  the 
huge  amounts  of  money  spent  on  promotion, 
self-advertisement  and  business-side  frills. 
A  newspaper  is  still  a  paper  that  provides 
news.  People  still  buy  newspapers  primarily 
for  news,  not  advertisements,  special  real- 
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estate  sections  or  prize  puzzles.  So  the  way 
to  better  circulation  is  better  news  cover¬ 
age.  And  that  means  paying  reporters  at 
least  as  well  as  advertising  salesmen. 

It  can  only  be  a  nuitter  of  years  before 
a  severe  shortage  of  competent  newsmen 
will  create  a  demand  such  as  the  present 
one  for  engineers.  Not  only  the  profession, 
but  the  public,  will  lose. 

Ronai.d  W.  May 
Wa.shington  Correspondent 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 
Senate  Press  Gallery 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RADIO  REPORTERS 

To  THE  Editor  :  As  two  readers  who 
have  a  combined  total  of  12  years  in  radio 
news,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
comment  on  your  editorial  "Broadcast 
News.”  (Dec.  1.) 

The  message  represents  a  blanket  in¬ 
dictment  of  radio  broadcast  news  as  an 
original  source  of  information.  You  state 
that  radio  newsmen  do  little  or  no  original 
reporting,  and  imply  that  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  almost  exclusively  “cover”  in  person 
the  stories  they  file. 

To  illustrate  the  inaccuracy  of  this  al¬ 
leged  situation: 

Any  responsible  radio  newsman,  using 
his  own  sources  of  information,  gathers  the 
facts  relating  to  a  fresh  news  event.  Under 
a  financial  agreement  with  an  internation¬ 
ally-known  wire  service,  he  relays  this 
information  to  said  service. 

The  radio  newsman  may,  in  some  situa¬ 
tions,  pass  along  the  information  to  re¬ 
porters  of  nearby  newspapers.  This  is  the 
procedure  followed  under  a  mutual  ex¬ 
change  agreement.  ( Anti  woe  to  the 
partner  who  forgets  his  part  of  the  bar¬ 
gain!  ) 

Thus,  the  story  is  sent  out  over  the  wire 
service  and  appears  in  the  newspaper.  This 
is  the  day-by-day,  bread  and  butter  situa¬ 
tion  which  exists  in  many  municipalities. 

Raymond  A.  Waters 
New  Bninswick,  N.  j. 

Rai.ph  J.  .\hrens 

RD4  Somerville,  N.  J. 


NO  BEQUESTS 

To  Tm;  Editor:  A  statement  (Dec.  15, 
page  48)  in  the  story  headed  "Deuel 
Leaves  Bequests  to  Daily  Staff”  is  not 
correct  and  has  caused  embarrassment  and 
suspicion  among  employes  who  have  worked 
from  10  to  .35  years  on  the  Siagarn  FaUa 
(lazctle.  No  bequests  were  made  to  any  of 
the  mechanical  employes  except  those  spe¬ 
cifically  mentioned. 

Basil  J.  Hillman 

President.  Niagara  Falls  Typographical 
Union,  Niagara  F.dls,  N.  Y. 
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What  it  takes  to  be  MR.  BIG 


in  the  world’s  biggest  market 


Bruno-New  York  is  the  biggest  independent  wholesale 
appliance  and  TV  distributor  in  the  country.  Keystone 
of  Bruno’s  line  is  RCA  Victor. ..its  radios,  TV  receivers, 
records  and  record  players.  Added  to  these  are  RCA 
Whirlpool  laundry  equipment,  freezers  and  air  condi¬ 
tioners,  RCA  Estate  ranges,  and  Youngstown  Kitchens. 

Over  a  year,  Bruno  moves  more  than  500,000  units— 
plus  millions  of  RCA  records— for  an  estimated  volume 
of  over  $50,000,000. 

Newspapers  get  by  far  the  biggest  part  of  Bruno’s 
advertising  budget.  And  Bruno  puts  twice  as  much 
advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  as  in  any  other 
New  York  newspaper.  In  a  single  year,  Bruno  places 
through  its  agency,  Daniel  &  Charles,  Inc.,  some  100,000 
lines  in  The  New  York  Times . . .  the  equivalent  of  over 
40  full-page  ads. 

This  Bruno  reliance  on  The  New  York  Times  is  based 
on  years  of  hard-won  experience,  says  David  Greek, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales. 


“We  know,  our  sales  figures  show  it  every  time,  and 
our  dealers  see  it  happen.  When  we  advertise  in  The 
New  York  Times,  our  merchandise  moves,  and  keeps 
right  on  moving.  In  addition.  The  Times  is  the  most 
important  vehicle  we  have  for  reaching  key  retailers. 
No  other  publication  gives  us  this  kind  of  coverage.’’ 

There’s  no  mystery  about  Bruno’s  successful  operation. 
And  no  miracle  advertising  formula.  Because  it’s  the 
same  formula  that  works  so  well  for  thousands  of  other 
advertisers  .  .  .  consistent  reliance  on  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times. 

And  because  it  does  work  so  well,  advertisers  have  made 
The  Times  the  advertising  leader  in  New  York  for  37 
years.  It  will  work  for  you,  too.  See  for  yourself.  Try  it. 

PHOTO:  Reviewing  Bruno-New  York  advertising  strategy  in  The 
New  York  Times  are  David  Oreck  (left),  vice  president  af  Bruno,  and 
Daniel  Karsch,  president  of  Daniel  &  Charles  advertising  agency. 

Neto  Jlork  Simes 

**Alt  the  SewB  TkaVt  Fit  to  FrinV* 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


New  Check  of  Auto  Dealers 
Shows  Newspaper  Preference 


Only  19  of  344  Put  TV  Ahead 
In  Coast  to  Coast  E&P  Poll 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  new  coast-to-coast  check  of  representative  automobile 
dealers  shows  a  continued  preference  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  vast  majority  of  344  dealers  questioned  in  the  past  two 
weeks  declar^  they  put  this  local  form  of  advertising  ahead 
of  all  other  media.  Only  19  gave  a  percentage  preference  to 
TV  over  newspapers. 

Newspaper  advertising  direc-  , ,  .  . 

tors  made  the  check  for  Editor  would  invest  100%  in  newspa- 
i  Publisher.  Requested  were  P®™-  There  were  83  whose  spe- 

only  those  preferences  “honest- 

ly  known  to  have  been  made  tween  80  to  100%. 


for  1957  advertising.”  Sellers  of 
all  17  makes  of  cars  were  ques¬ 
tioned. 

‘The  First  Choice’ 


Allocations  Desired 

Only  seven  of  96  GM  dealer.s 
specified  that  less  than  half 
of  the  budget  be  placed  in 


The  check  was  made,  in  some  newspaper  space.  Two  were 
cases,  after  General  Motors  an-  Pontiac  dealers.  One  in  Denver 
nounced  discontinuance  of  the  specified  he  would  like  45%  of 
factory-dealer  cooperative  pro-  the  total  invested  in  the  Denver 
gram.  Interviewed  in  New  dailies;  20%  in  TV;  25%  in 
York,  a  Detroit  GM  sales  staff  radio;  5%,  outdoor;  and  5%,  di¬ 
executive  declared  dealer  pre-  rect  mail.  A  Fort  Worth,  Pon- 
ferences  would  still  be  he^ed  tiac  dealer  suggested  45%  in 


at  the  factory. 


his  newspapers;  40%  in  TV; 


"We  are  just  receiving  from  and  20%,  outdoor.  He  skipped 
our  dealers  their  advertising  radio  and  direct  mail, 
preferences  for  1957,”  he  said.  A  Utica  Buick  dealer  listed 
“Newspapers  generally  are  the  his  allocation-preferences  as 


first  choice.” 


40%  newspapers,  30%  TV  and 


The  GM  executive  said  scrap-  15%  each  for  outdoor  and  di¬ 
ping  the  dealer-factory  cooper-  rect  mail.  A  Cadillar  dealer 
stive  plan  “really  makes  very  split  the  fund  30-30  in  news- 


little  difference.” 


papers  and  TV;  20%  to  direct 


"We  are  not  taking  away  mail;  and  10%  each  to  radio 
from  dealers  their  right  to  and  outdoor, 
specify  their  choice  of  media”.  Mack  Smythe,  advertising  di¬ 
ke  said.  “We  hope  to  be  more  rector,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion 
efficient  than  ever  before  in  Ledger,  reported  the  largest 
our  allocations.”  Buick  dealer  in  his  city  would 

The  check  was  made  in  24  allocate  45%  to  TV ;  35%,  news- 
different  cities.  papers;  5%,  radio;  10%,  out- 

The  range  in  percentage  pre-  door;  and  5%,  direct  mail, 
ferences  for  newspapers  was  Chevrolet  in  the  same  city 
from  20%  to  100%.  In  a  few  wanted  25%  in  newspapers; 
cases  selection  was  by  first  to  50%,  TV;  61/4%  each  in  radio 
fifth  choice  of  the  different  and  outdoor;  and  12  %%  in  di¬ 
media.  Those  who  would  alio-  rect  mail.  Oldsmobile’s  dealer 
cate  50%  or  more  of  advertis-  gave  50%  to  TV,  splitting  the 
ing  budgets  to  newspapers  balance  equally  tetween  news- 


numbered 


Twenty-seven  papers  and  radio. 


There  were  nine  GM  dealers 
100%  for  newspapers.  They 
were,  as  reported  by  R.  S. 
Stephenson,  Richmond  Sewn 
Leader  and  Times  Diepatch,  the 
Cadillac  and  Chevrolet  dealers; 
the  Buick,  Cadillac,  Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile  and  Pontiac  dealers 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  queried  by  J. 
G.  Noonan,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  and  the  Youngstown, 
Buick  and  Cadillac  dealers,  as 
noted  by  Clifford  J.  Bolander, 
of  the  Vindicator. 

100  Percenters 

There  were  an  additional  19 
“100  percenters.”  Moving  from 
east  to  west,  they  were  Willys 
(Elizabeth,  N.  J.) ;  Cadillac, 
Chevrolet  and  Willys  (Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.) ;  Chrysler,  DeSoto, 
Dodge,  Ford,  Hudson,  Lincoln, 
Nash,  Oldsmobile,  Plymouth, 
Pontiac,  and  Studebaker  (Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.) ;  Studebaker,  Nash 
and  Willys  (Findlay,  Ohio) ; 
Hudson,  Packard,  Studebaker, 
and  Willys  (Rapid  City,  S.D.) ; 
Nash  (San  Francisco);  and 
Lincoln  and  Nash  (Youngs¬ 
town,  0.) 

While  several  Ford-Lincoln- 
Mercury  dealers  commented 
specifically  on  the  Ed  Sullivan 
TV  show,  a  surprising  number 
put  newspapers  ahead  of  the 
flickering  screen.  Lincoln  and 
Mercury  dealers  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  did  not  want  a  cent  spent 
in  TV.  Their  preferred  percent¬ 
age  allocations  were  70%  news¬ 
papers  and  30%  radio.  The 
Ford  dealer  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity  would  break  the  budget 
up  into  35%  newspapers,  45% 
TV,  10%  radio,  10%  outdoor, 
and  nothing  for  direct  mail. 
Besides  the  Youngstown  Lin¬ 
coln  dealer  100%  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Ford  men  in  tlg(t  city 
wanted  75%  in  the  dealers  and 
Mercury  would  settle  for  no  less 
than  80%  in  the  same  medium. 

In  Trenton,  Ford’s  represen¬ 
tative  would  split  the  invest¬ 
ment  90%  newspapers,  10%  di¬ 
rect  mail;  Lincoln,  95%  news¬ 
papers,  5%  direct  mail;  while 


Mercury,  also  overlooking  TV, 
spreads  it  70%  newspapers, 
10%  radio,  10%  outdoor;  and 
10%  direct  mail. 

The  largest  Ford  dealer  in 
Chester,  Pa.  is  under  new  man¬ 
agement,  and  has  not  had  time, 
he  said,  to  evalute  media.  The 
second  dealer,  however,  would 
use  half  the  appropriation  for 
TV,  30%  in  newspapers  and 
20%  in  radio.  In  the  same  com¬ 
munity,  Lincoln  and  Mercury 
dealers  asked  for  allocations  of 
70%  newspapers,  10%  TV ; 
10%  radio;  and  10%  direct 
mail. 

Which  Station? 

E.  M.  Sourla,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  f/ttca  Observer  Dispatch, 
ascertained  that  both  the  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Mercury  dealers 
wanted  80%  of  the  total  ad 
budget  placed  in  newspapers; 
15%  in  TV  and  6%  in  radio. 
The  Ford  merchant  in  the  same 
city  would  put  half  his  money 
in  local  newspapers,  20%  in 
TV  and  10%  each  in  radio,  out¬ 
door  and  direct  mail. 

In  Portland,  Maine,  J.  L. 
Petersen,  advertising  director 
of  the  Press  Herald  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Express,  said  that  the  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Mercury  dealers  ad¬ 
vised  him  they  were  only  given 
a  choice  of  which  TV  station 
in  the  area  would  be  used.  The 
Portland  Ford  dealers  have  a 
committee  to  express  prefer¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Petersen  report. 

The  Ford  dealer  in  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H.,  told  William  J. 
Montague,  advertising  director, 
Manchester  Union  Leader  and 
(Continued  on  page  60) 

Auto  Dealers  Hail 
Article  on  TV  Cost 

Washington 
Reprints  of  the  Dec.  1 
E&P  article,  “Auto  Dealers 
Take  Beating  from  High 
Coet  of  TV,”  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  members  of 
the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association. 

Local  dealers  are  already 
requesting  additional  copies, 
according  to  Gary  H.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  assistant  editor  of 
NADA  News-Letter. 

“It  looks  like  dealer  re¬ 
action  will  be  highly  enthu¬ 
siastic,”  he  commented. 
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6  of  10  Say  Lack  of  Pap  er 
Makes  ‘A  Real  Difference’ 


Preliminary  Findings  Reported 
On  Reaction  to  Detroit  Shutdown 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Six  out  of  every  10  residents 
of  the  Detroit  area  feel  that 
not  g:ettiiif^  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  makes  a  “real  dif¬ 
ference”  to  them.  More  than  one 
in  four  say  failure  to  get  a 
paper  affects  their  shopping. 

These  are  two  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  findings  of  a  study  of  the 
Detroit  newspaper  strike  of 
December  1056  disclosed  by  the 
Detroit  Area  Study  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Survey  Re¬ 
search  Center. 

Data  for  the  analysis  was 
gathered  last  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  immediately  after  the 
three  major  Detroit  dailies  re¬ 
sumed  publication  following  a 
46-day  shutdown.  A  scientifical¬ 
ly  selected  sample  of  800  fam¬ 
ilies  representative  of  Wayne, 
Macomb,  and  Oakland  Counties 
was  interviewed  by  the  DAS  in 
the  study. 

One  of  the  Surprises 

Commenting  on  the  general 
results,  Assistant  Prof.  Charles 
F.  Cannell  of  the  U-M  Journal¬ 
ism  Department  and  DAS  di¬ 
rector  Harry  Sharp  said,  “One 
of  the  most  surprising  findings 
of  our  analysis  is  the  similarity 
with  which  various  social  and 
economic  groups  in  metropolitan 
Detroit  reacted  to  the  strike. 
With  one  exception,  there  were 
no  major  differences  in  the 
proportion  who  said  the  strike 
made  a  ‘real  difference’  to  them, 
affected  their  shopping  habits, 
or  changed  what  they  did  with 
their  spare  time. 

“On  all  three  of  these  ques¬ 
tions,  Negro  residents  were 
more  likely  to  express  a  sense 
of  loss  because  of  the  strike 
than  were  whites.  For  example, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
Negroes  interviewed  said  not 
getting  a  Detroit  daily  made  a 
‘real  difference’  to  them.  Only 
a  little  more  than  half  the 
whites  covered  by  the  study  felt 
the  same  way.” 

When  asked  how  the  news¬ 
paper  strike  affected  their  shop¬ 
ping,  more  than  one-fourth  of 
all  those  interviewed  said  they 
had  to  shop  around  more  and 
shopping  was  generally  more 
difficult.  Only  4%  said  not  hav¬ 


ing  a  Detroit  newspaper  mad? 
them  shop  closer  to  home  or 
that  they  did  not  go  downtown 
as  much,  however. 

Mild  Interest  in  Radio  and  TV 

Cannell  and  Sharp  noted  that 
radio  and  television  apparently 
was  not  widely  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  by  Detroit  shoppers.  Only 
3%  of  all  those  interviewed 
indicated  they  tried  to  make  up 
for  loss  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  by  listening  to  broadcast 
media. 

When  asked  what  they  missed 
about  not  getting  a  Detroit 
newspaper,  56%  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  mentioned  news  and 
36%  advertising.  7%  said  they 
missed  “the  whole  paper”  and 
11%  claimed  they  “missed  noth¬ 
ing.”  (Figures  total  more  than 
100%  because  of  multiple  an¬ 
swers  by  some  respondents.) 

Comics  were  mentioned  no 
more  frequently  than  editorials 
and  columnists  as.  a  specific 
part  of  the  paper  missed  by 
those  interviewed : 

Per  Cent 

Part  Missed  Missing 

Amusements,  TV  page .  13% 

Sports  .  11% 

Features,  women’s  page  10% 

Comics  . 8% 

Editorials,  columnists .  8% 

Differences  among  those  who 
missed  advertising  by  sex,  in¬ 
come  or  other  characteristics 
were  slight.  For  example,  38% 
of  the  women  interviewed  said 
they  missed  advertising,  a  fi¬ 
gure  only  5%  greater  than  that 
for  men.  Four  out  of  ten  per¬ 
sons  living  within  six  miles  of 
the  center  of  Detroit  missed 
newspaper  advertising,  com¬ 
pared  with  three  in  ten  men¬ 
tioning  this  factor  in  the  tri¬ 
county  suburbs  outside  Detroit. 

Some  Missed  Nothing 

Young  adults,  more  than  older 
persons,  missed  the  amusements 
page  and  TV  programming, 
sports  news,  and  the  comics.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  somewhat 
higher  proportion  of  those  over 
50  missed  nothing  in  the  paper, 
compared  to  those  in  the  21-49 
age  group; 


.Missed 

Missed 

Age 

.Amusements 

Sports 

21-29 

20% 

13% 

30-39 

13% 

14% 

40-49 

13% 

9% 

50-59 

5% 

10% 

60  or 

more  8% 

6% 

Among  those  with  no  more 
than  six  years’  education,  one- 
third  said  they  missed  nothing 
when  they  failed  to  get  their 
newspaper,  a  level  three  times 
as  high  as  that  for  the  balance 
of  the  population.  When  specific 
parts  of  the  paper  were  men¬ 
tioned,  this  group  was  also  less 
likely  to  mention  missing  news, 
editorials  or  columnists  than 
were  persons  with  more  educa¬ 
tion. 

What  They  Did 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  those 
interviewed  said  they  did  some¬ 
thing  to  make  up  for  not  get¬ 
ting  a  Detroit  newspaper. 
Reading  other  newspapers  and 
listening  to  television  and  'adio 
were  about  equally  popular  as 
substitutes,  both  being  men¬ 
tioned  more  than  twice  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  reading  magazines  or 
spending  more  time  with 
friends  and  hobbies. 

Among  all  those  interviewed, 
35%  said  they  read  other  news¬ 
papers,  33%  listened  to  television 
and  radio,  15%  read  magazines, 
and  10%  visited  more  or  spent 
the  additional  time  on  their 
hobbies. 

Men  were  somewhat  more 
likely  to  read  other  newspapers 
than  women.  Differences  be¬ 
tween  sexes  in  reading  maga¬ 
zines  and  listening  to  TV  and 
radio  were  quite  small: 

Men  Women 
Read  other  papers  41%  30% 

Listened  to  TV, 

radio  29%  35% 

Read  magazines  12%  18% 

Mention  of  each  of  these  sub¬ 
stitute  activities  increased 
sharply  with  education.  Twice 
as  high  a  proportion  of  those 
with  a  college  education 
watched  television,  read  other 
newspapers  and  magazines,  or 
spent  more  time  with  friends 
and  hobbies  than  was  the  case 
with  those  who  did  not  go  be¬ 
yond  the  sixth  grade. 

90%  With  One  Paper 
An  index  of  deprivation  de- 


and  used  during  the  interviews 
showed  that  roughly  one  in  five 
of  those  sampled  were  “strong¬ 
ly  deprived”  by  loss  of  the  De- 
troit  newspapers,  one-half  were 
“deprived”  and  three  in  ten 
“not  deprived.” 

Overall,  the  study  showed 
that  about  90%  of  Detroit  area 
residents  read  at  least  one 
newspaper,  25%  said  they  read 
two  newspapers  and  5%  said 
they  read  all  three. 

Cannell  and  Sharp  em¬ 
phasized  that  their  findings  had 
l)een  prepared  only  in  prelimi¬ 
nary  fashion  and  that  a  com¬ 
plete  report  on  the  study  would 
not  be  available  for  several 
weeks. 


Hudson  Drops 
Palatka,  Fla. 
Mill  Project 

Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  this  week 
notified  Southern  publishers 
that  plans  for  a  newsprint  mill 
at  Palatka,  Fla.,  have  been 
“temporarily  shelved.” 

William  Mazer,  president,  ad¬ 
vised  the  publishers  who  had 
contracted  for  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  the  minimum  75,000  tons 
a  year  sought  by  Hudson,  to 
“turn  to  other  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply”  for  their  needs. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  any  less  determined  to  get 
into  the  newsprint  field,”  Mr. 
Mazer  wrote.  “However,  we 
feel  it  only  fair  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  let  them  know  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  suf¬ 
ficient  technological  informa¬ 
tion  to  clearly  indicate  that  a 
newsprint  mill  at  Palatka 
would  produce  quality  paper. 

“We  are  continuing  our  le- 
search.” 

Bowater  Paper  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  go  ahead  with 
installation  of  a  fourth  ma¬ 
chine  at  Calhoun,  Tenn. 

• 

Moore  on  Board 

Los  .4NGELES 

Richard  A.  Moore,  president 
and  general  manager  of  KTTV, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.  filling  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  T.  B.  Cosgrove.  Mr.  Moore 
has  been  general  manager  of 
the  Times  television  station 
since  1951.  He  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  station  in  June, 
1955.  KTTV  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Co. 
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chRistmas  1956  - 


Suppose  there  were  newspapers 
On  the  day  when  Christ  was  born. 

How  would  they  write  the  story 
On  that  first  bright  Christmas  morn? 

Could  they  have  told  the  Glory  tale 
Like  Angels  from  on  High 
Ditl  to  shepherds  watching  in  the  fields. 
Or  dare  to  even  try? 

Could  wire  dispatches  from  the  Crib 
Tell  wise  men  from  afar 
With  all  the  pristine  majesty 
Of  one  bright,  shining  star? 

Suppose  you  went  to  write  about 
The  infant  Jesus'  birth. 

Could  you  have  toM  it  better 
Than  the  message,  “Peace  on  Earth"? 

l\o  conference  for  the  Press  was  held. 
There  was  no  interview. 

But  centuries  later  millions  know 
The  story,  ever  netv. 

Rut  we  today,  who  tell  the  nercs. 

Can  humbly  lift  our  pen. 

And  write  about  the  greatest  story 
Ever  told  to  men. 

And  with  a  heart  that's  opened 
With  the  Joy  of  Christmas  day. 

We  send  a  word  of  greeting  to 
Our  friends  along  the  way. 

We  raise  our  Yuletide  Carols  high 
To  newsmen  everywhere. 

To  publishers,  and  editors. 

Our  Greetings  we  declare. 

To  advertising  folk,  Noel, 

To  reps  who  sell  the  space. 

The  Merriest  of  Yuletides  yet 
To  agencies  that  place. 

To  everyone  whose  industry 

Supplies  the  papers'  need 

For  paper,  press  and  ink  and  type. 

Our  Christmas  wish,  indeed. 


To  all  the  wire  services 
A  Christmas  wish  .sincere. 

To  all  the  syndicates  we  send 
A  Yule  that's  filled  with  cheer. 

To  each  who.se  name  appeared  in  print 
In  E  P  last  year. 

To  advertisers,  readers  all, 

A  cup  of  Christmas  Cheer. 

But  don't  forget  the  reason  why 
The  Christmas  belLs  we  ring; 

To  celebrate  the  Manger  tale. 

The  birth  of  Christ  the  King. 

So  in  that  spirit,  good  friends  all. 
Whoever  you  may  be, 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  FROM  VS  ALL. 
The  staff  of  E  &  P! 

—  George  Wilt 
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Meet  Jack  Lotto: 

Reporter  Practices, 
Preaches  ‘Digging’ 

By  Kay  Erwin 


Rip  -  roaring  reporters  who 
joyously  take  hair-raising  risks 
in  enterprising  exploits  to  win 
the  glamorous 
game  their  craft 
plays  daily  are 
still  on  the  team. 

Such  lone- wolf 
investigative  re- 
porters  may 
have  diminished 
in  numbers  and 
in  sensational¬ 
ism  of  their 
super  -  duper 
above  -  the  -law 
in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  but  they  have  not  van¬ 
ished  entirely  from  newsrooms 
that  have  grown  more  prosaic 
as  they  have  grown  more  me¬ 
chanist. 

Investigators  Needed 

Jack  Lotto,  International 
News  Service  award-winning  re¬ 
porter  of  international  fame,  is 
one  of  the  individualistic  inves¬ 
tigators  still  very  much  in  the 
business.  He  earnestly  wants  to 
see  more  of  his  own  breed  of 
newshounds  in  the  held  with 
competitive  spirit  and  skeptical 
judgment  that  assure  news¬ 
papers  of  advantages  their  tele¬ 
vision  competitors  can’t  attain. 

“They  like  to  say  that  the 
Chicago  reporter  days  are  gone, 
but  I  believe  newspapers  lose 
a  good  bet,  now  when  they  have 
to  compete  with  TV,  in  not 
having  rip-snorting,  don’t-give- 
a-good-damn  reporters  who  will 
not  take  a  back  seat  for  tele¬ 
vision  technicians,’’  asserted 
youngish  (35)  Jack  Lotto  with 
all  the  vigor  and  vehemence 
that  mark  the  writer  and  his 
writings.  “Ordinary  reporters 
allow  themselves  to  be  shunted 
aside.  If  newspapers  want  to 
compete,  they  must  be  a  lot 
better  on  the  investigative  type 
stuff  that  gets  under  the  scene, 
around  the  scene,  behind  the 
scene. 

‘(rentlemen  Journalists’ 

“You’ve  got  to  bat  your  head 
against  a  wall  to  get  stuff,’’  he 
continued.  “It’s  my  feeling  that 
most  newsmen  now  are  panty- 
waist  reporters  and  gentlemen 
journalists.  You  can’t  be  that 
in  this  day  and  age  and  do 
right  by  the  profession.  Most 
reporters  suffer  from  handout- 


itis  and  are  satisfied  to  take 
stories  from  silver  platters  and 
they  are  not  doing  the  proper 
job. 

“Newspapers  are  abdicating 
to  TV,”  Jack  charged.  “I’ll 
fight  it  and  other  newspaper¬ 
men  can  fight  it  by  doing  a 
more  energetic  job  in  covering 
the  news  and  in  uncovering  the 
news.” 

An  example  of  the  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  that  Reporter 
Lotto  practices  and  preaches 
was  his  recent  exposure  of  the 
“kidnap”  of  little  Tanya  Chwas- 
tov  and  the  subsequent  expul¬ 
sion  of  Soviet  United  Nations 
diplomat  Konstabtin  Pavlovich 
Ekimov. 

“The  Chwastov  case  could 
easily  have  been  unearthed  on 
the  scene  but  reporters  ac¬ 
cepted  surface  facts  and  did  no 
checking”  he  said.  “I  saw  a 
brief  item  in  the  newspapers 
telling  about  the  departure  of 
Chwastov  and  his  kid.  It  was 
really  a  kissoff  by  the  local 
press. 

Digging  Fays  Off 

“I  went  to  work  digging 
around  the  piers  and  with  Im¬ 
migration  officials  and  refugee 
organizations  and  came  up  with 
the  disclosure  of  the  role  of 
Ekimov  and  also  the  cover-up 
by  Immigration  of  its  own 
bungling  which  helped  the  man 
and  kid  to  get  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  under  the  noses  of  Immi¬ 
gration.” 

“Then  I  went  to  work  on  the 
Immigration  and  relief  agency, 
Church  World  Service.  The 
church  group  said  efforts  to 
sftop  the  child  were  up  to  the 
State  Department  and  British. 
The  latter  two  said  they  could 
do  nothing  ...  it  was  up  to  the 
church  group.  I  telephoned  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  in  Detroit 
(where  the  mother  lived)  and 
argued  on  the  telephone  with 
the  head  of  the  Church  World 
Service  to  get  him  to  change 
his  mind  and  apply  for  a  court 
order  in  Britain.  He  finally  did 
so.  ’Then  I  stayed  up  half  the 
night  checking  with  the  church 
officials  to  make  sure  there  was 
no  slip-up  and  also  notified 
London  to  keep  on  top  of  the 
legal  officials  there  and  make 
{Continued  on  page  .58) 


Lotto 

detective  roles 


HAPPY  ENDING— INS  reporter  Jack  Lotto,  who  disclosed  the  kid¬ 
naping  of  little  Tanya  Chwastov  by  Soviet  agents,  holds  the  child 
in  his  arms  after  her  return  to  America  last  week. 


In  Budapest  You’re  1 

On  Call  Like  Fireman  ; 

By  Eric  Waha  I 

Associated  Press  Correspondent  } 


Vienna 

A  western  reporter’s  life  in 
Budapest  is  full  of  uncertain¬ 
ties. 

He  may  be  invited  by  the 
press  chief  of  the  Soviet-in¬ 
stalled  Premier  Janos  Kadar 
one  day  for  an  interview  and 
told  to  leave  the  country  within 
11  hours  a  few  days  later. 

In  between,  he  may  encounter 
occasional  communication  black¬ 
outs,  power  breakdowns,  Rus¬ 
sian  checks  and  a  hail  of  bul¬ 
lets  from  nowhere  all  of  a 
.sudden. 

He  may  also  be  arrested  and 
kept  for  eight  hours  guarded 
by  machinepistol-armed  Com¬ 
munist  police. 

This  all  happened  to  me  dur¬ 
ing  my  three  weeks  in  Buda¬ 
pest. 

An  average  day  of  a  western 
reporter  in  Budapest  begins  at 
7  A.M.  and  ends  at  9  P.M.  That 
is  when  the  curfew  begins  and 
the  trigger-happy  Russians  and 
the  0)mmnnist  police  make  it 
advisable  not  to  leave  the  hotel 
afterwards. 

In  between,  a  reporter’s  work 
often  resembles  that  of  a  fire¬ 
man.  A  telephone  call  comes 
in  to  the  hotel  for  a  “foreign 
reporter,”  a  voice  blurts  out 
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(In  Budapest  since  Nov.  25,  Mr. 
Waha  wrote  this  account  of  a 
reporter’s  life  there  after  he 
had  been  expelled  this  week  by 
Hungarian  authorities.) 


“Russians  and  Hungarian  police 
are  shooting  at  us  at  such  and 
such  a  place.” 

You  rush  there  and  try  to 
cover  it — and  cover  yourself  at 
the  same  time. 

The  only  protection  a  foreign 
reporter  has  is  his  passport 
Police  and  the  Russians  usually 
refrain  from  getting  mixed  up 
with  foreigners.  However,  some¬ 
times  you  may  not  be  quid 
enough  in  Hashing  your  past- 
port,  sometimes  you  may  even 
be  arrested  despite  your  pass¬ 
port. 

Public  relations  is  a  thiaf 
neither  the  Russians  nor  the 
Hungarians  ever  seem  to  have 
heard  of.  The  only  informatioa 
we  ever  received  from  the 
Foreign  Ministry  was  that  an 
International  Red  Cross  convoy 
had  arrived.  That  was  never 
repeated. 

Western  reporters  stay  in 
the  Duna  Hotel — a  once  fn- 
shionable  place  now  slightly 
faded.  The  personnel  is  friendly. 
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fdeet  Gene  Gleason: 


Reporter  Finds  Cause 
Of  Pier  Explosion 


of  lading  had  been  taken  from 

the  pier  the  night  of  the  fire,  Toronto  Reporter 
but  the  significance  of  this  ship-  from  riiiiiii 

ment  had  not  been  noticed. 


On  Other  Pierm 


By  Bay  Erwin 


It  was  discovered  that  from 
2,000,000  to  3,000,000  feet  of 
the  dangerous  fuse  wire  was 
stored  on  other  piers  and  that 
it  regularly  was  hauled  through 
the  Holland,  Lincoln  and  Bat- 
tery-Brooklyn  tunnels.  The  ex- 

A  young  reporter’s  careful  City  Editor  Norton  Mockridgre  p  1  o  s  iv  e  s  immediately  were 
inquiry  disclosed — after  federal  assigned  15  reporters  and  pho-  removed  from  piers  and  taken 
and  city  authorities  failed —  tographers  to  the  big  fire.  Mr.  by  barge  out  of  the  city.  Their 
that  explosives  Gleason  got  there  about  16  transport  through  tunnels  was 
were  stored  on  minutes  after  the  actual  explo-  forbidden. 

Brook^m’s  35th  .«ion  at  4  p.  m.  He  remained  at  Authorities  now  are  seeking 
Street  pier,  work  until  1  a.m.  writing  a  federal,  state  and  city  legisla- 
where  a  disas-  sidebar  story  for  the  next  day’s  tion  to  permanently  eliminate 
trous  fire-explo-  early  edition.  He  was  on  the  explosives  from  the  docks  and 
si  on  occurred  scene  all  day  Tuesday  and  was  to  revise  present  confusing  " 

Dec.  3.  back  on  the  job  at  5  a.m.  regulations,  which  often  are  “For  one  reason  or  another, 

Gene  Gleason,  We<lnesday.  Around  7  a.m.  on  conflicting  and  divergent  and  probably  because  of  the 

only  29  and  the  latter  day,  he  heard  a  which  are  administered  by  many  understandable  pressures  and 

only  on  the  longshoreman  with  a  heavy  agencies.  Seven  agencies  now  confusions  that  were  attendant 

New  York  .4ustrian  accent  protesting  that  claim  jurisdiction  over  such  followed  this  tragedy,  Mr. 
World  -  Tele-  cops  kept  chasing  him  from  the  shipments.  Novel  with  his  important  infor- 

gram  &  Sun  since  last  January,  area  and  that  somebody  must  Mr.  Gleason  said  boxes  con-  |"***®"  overlooked  by  all 

made  the  revelation  that  has  listen  to  his  story  as  to  what  taining  the  fuse  wire  were  not  P«”«vering,  alert  Gene 

caused  demands  for  radical  caused  the  explosion.  marked  as  explosives  and  had 

changes  in  federal,  state  and  Reporter  Gleason  listened  and  they  been  so  marked  firemen  “.F«>m  there  on  the  story 

city  laws  on  the  movement  and  learned.  He  took  the  man  out-  would  not  have  been  on  the  fire  **  traditional  in  newspa- 

storage  of  explosives.  He  got  side,  had  his  picture  shot,  and  pier  when  the  great  explosion  characteristic 

the  big  story  by  simply  listen-  took  his  story.  It  developed  that  occurred.  wonderful  press  of  this 

ing  to  a  longshoreman  who  he  was  Joseph  Novel,  a  hatch  City.  Gleason  got  the  story  in 


William  Stevenson,  eorres- 
pondent  of  the  Toronto  Dnily 
StoTf  on  Dec.  9  broadcast  an 
nncensored  report  direct 
from  Peking  to  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  spoke  for  five  min- 
ntes  on  a  roundup  network 
radio  program  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  Corp.  from 
various  world  capitals.  His 
voice  was  carried  by  landline 
from  Peking  to  Shanghai, 
then  by  shortwave  to  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  and  then  by 
landline  to  the  Vancouver 
outlet  of  CBC.  He  commented 
on  Red  China’s  role  in  the 
world  situation. 


Heavy  Loss 

The  fire  and  subsequent  ex¬ 
plosion  killed  ten  persons,  in¬ 
jured  24fi  and  caused  property 


occurred. 

He  said 

pier  and  who  was  thoroughly  ^  cover.  Re-  certain  that  the  agencies  actu- 

familiar  with  high  explosives  .  .,  authority  and  with  the 

through  wartime  service  with  -  job  of  evaluating  facts  got  the 

- - - - or  four  times  an  hour  m  com-  ^t^ry,  and  in  short  order  we 

had  a  bill  of  lading  previously 
undiscovered. 


knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  boss,  who  often  worked  on  the  tremely***  hard  to  detail  from  Novel,  made 

after  all  authorities  had  refused 
to  talk  to  him  for  three  days. 


an  Army  detonating  unit. 
5  Blockbusters 


plete 

cold. 


darkness  and 


bitter 


Mr.  Novel  revealed  he  had 


Writes  Roy  Howard 


damage  of  more  than  $15,000,-  helped  move  30  tons  of  deton-  Howard,  editor  of  the 


Battled  Against  Slums 
‘It  is  our  job  and  the  job 


Eric  W«k«  of  AP  Back 
Budapest 


from 


pounds  of  the  fuse  cord  eq^  New  York  Fire  Commissioner  Cor'Sie'p/m'DeM'rtmeM'^lCf 
in  explosive  force  to  15,000  Edward  F  Pavanairti  Tr  •  Department  I  as- 

pounds  of  TNT— almost  five  ^  •*  *  sure  you  our  own  perseverance 

blockbuster  bombs— was  stored  ^  in  this  investigation  will  match 

on  the  pier  waiting  to  be  loaded  the  magnificent  job  the  mem- 

on  a  ship.  express  the  feeling  of  bers  of  this  Department  did  in 

“A  watchman  and  two  or  that  I  have  for  the  the  face  of  unspeakable  dangers 

three  "tS«  longshoi^mrcon-  in  controlling  and  extinguishing 

firmed  the  story,’’  said  Mr.  “I  know  you  understand  the  one  of  the  most  disastrous 

Gleason.  “Fire  inspectors  and  pressures  we  are  under  here  at  fires  in  our  city’s  history.” 
other  authorities  tried  to  knock  moment  but  I  would  feel  Gene  Gleason,  an  amiable  but 
the  story  down.  Hundreds  of  the  ingrate  if  I  did  not  bring  to  crusading  type  reporter  was 
investigators  from  the  Fire  attention  that  an  aspect  reared  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  where 

Department,  Police  Department,  the  recent  devastating  explo-  for  10  years  he  was  a  Semnton 
FBI,  demolition  experts  from  sion,  which  may  ultimately,  and  Timet  carrierboy.  He  attended 

Fort  Jay  and  even  divers _  ®t  this  time  appears  to  be  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

which  was  a  big  laugh _ uncov-  the  crux  of  what  happened,  was  where  he  was  a  football  star, 

ered  no  evidence  that  explosives  largely  uncovered  by  the  perse-  and  he  was  graduated  from 
had  been  on  the  pier.  verance  of  a  World-Telegram  Temple  University,  Philadel- 

“I  filed  my  story  and  called  reporter.  Gene  Gleason.  phia,  where  he  worked  on  the 

Assistant  District  Attorney  “I  refer  to  the  facts  which  university  newspaper. 

Robert  Walsh  and  told  him  have  come  to  my  attention  indi-  As  editor  of  the  weekly  Free- 
about  the  explosives— called  eating  that  a  Mr.  Joseph  Novel,  hold  (N.J.)  Transcript,  Mr. 
Bickford  wire  —  being  on  the  a  hatch  boas,  frequently  em-  Gleason  carried  on  a  three-year 
pier  and  told  him  just  where  it  ployed  at  the  pier  which  was  battle  for  rural  slum  clearance 

was  stacked,”  continued  the  in-  destroyed,  had  been  trying  for  in  his  community  12  miles  north 

vestigative  reporter.  “Two  hours  a  day  or  two  to  bring  to  the  of  Asbury  Park.  He  was  threat- 
later,  he  found  the  bill  of  attention  of  members  of  agen-  ened,  jostled,  shot  at,  but  he 

lading  plainly  stamped  “STOW  cies,  who  he  believed  to  be  an  got  a  grand  jury  investigation 

AWAY  FROM  HEAT.”  authority,  that  there  was  a  that  attracted  national  atten- 

Two  pasteboard  boxes  of  bills  dangerous  cargo  at  the  pier.  tion. 
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New  Columbia  Dean  Seeks 
New  Journalism  Concepts 

Dean  Barrett  Expounds  Theories 
For  Training  Future  Journalists 

By  Kay  Erwin 


professional  training  in  the 
skills  of  journalism  some  more 
emphasis  on  the  substance  of 
journalism.  We  believe  we  can 
do  that  without  impairing  in 
the  slightest  the  present  pro¬ 
fessional  training. 

“We  hope  to  draw  on  the 
Newspaper  executives  have  a  full  college  curriculum.  This  great  intellectual  resources  of 

the  opportunity  of  advising  policy  is  sound,  I  think,  and  Columbia  University  by  having 

training  for  their  future  news-  will  be  continued.  outstanding  professors  of  other 

papermen  under  the  policy  and  «a.11  who  have  observed  copy  faculties  deal  with  the  great 

plans  of  Edward  •  Barrett,  students  in  the  Fall  and  continuing  issues  and  currents 

new  dean  of  the  Columbia  thg  end  of  the  year  have  been  reflected  in  the  major  news  of 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  amazed  at  the  improvement,  today.  By  this,  we  will  hope 
“I  hope  to  draw  heavily  on  xhis  is  a  reflection  of  the  ef-  graduate  student 

the  advice  of  leading  journalists  fectiveness  of  report,  report,  ®®®  f^®  uews  in  true  perspective, 

themselves  in  developing  and  report,  then  write,  write,  write  draw  more  fully  on  the  lib- 

extending  our  program  to  help  —with  the  output  edited  and  ®’^®>  education  he  already  has, 

provide  the  profession  with  individually  criticized  by  pro-  f®  sharpen  the  aptitude  for 

personnel  properly  trained  and  fessional  editors  continuing  self  education  that  is 

equipped  for  future  servic^  „3  becoming  the  hallmark  of  the  able  jour- 

observed  Dean  Barrett  ‘My  ^  ^  nalist. 

colleagues  and  I  have  not  com-  journalists  must  be;  more  than 
pleted  our  canvass,  but  already  before,  broadly  educated,  ... 

these  four  points  certainly  seem  ^ell  trained  in  the  ways  of  self-  iourm 
reasonably  clear:  j  ,  -n  .  joumi 

education,  skilled  as  writers.  sibiUt 

4  Points  Therefore,  with  the  advice  of  non-cc 

“1.  We  are  going  to  base  both  editors  and  educators,  we  for  tV 
our  plans  for  the  future  on  the  will  be  doing  some  experimen-  well  s 
requirements  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  as  reflected  in  the  more 
foresighted  newspapers,  press 
associations,  networks  and  news 
magazines.  We  shall  take  as 
many  guides  from  them  as  we 
can.  As  the  leaders  in  the  news 
profession  develop  more  syste- 
long  -  range  policies  in 


By  Thune 


matic, 

regard  to  personnel — and  a  few 
newspapers  already  are  doing 
so — I  believe  we  can  adapt  our 
own  program  to  help  them 
meet  their  needs  in  a  system¬ 
atic,  far-sighted  way. 

Write,  Write,  Write 

“2.  Whatever  modifications 
are  made,  our  program  will 
continue  to  be  built  on  the 
present  foundation  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  by  professional 
men.  In  addition  to  our  full¬ 
time  faculty,  some  25,  leading 
newsmen  of  the  city  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  one  -  day  -  a  -  week 
teaching  here.  All  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  superior 
craftsmanship  combined  with 
broad  education  and  inquir- 
ing  minds.  They  give  a 
type  of  individual  guidance 
and  individual  assistance  that 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  on 
a  job  itself.  Unlike  most  jour¬ 
nalism  schools,  this  is  strictly 
a  graduate  school,  where  each 
student  has  already  completed 


TRY  AGAIN  NEXT  CHRISTMAS! 

Berryman,  Washington  Star 


WHO’S  ON  FIRST?! 

Reidford,  Toronto  Globe  &  Mall 


JINGLE  BELLS 

Talburt,  N.Y.  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
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Boston  Post  Presses 
Going  to  Argentina 


The  14  press  units  which  a 
“mysterious”  Mr.  Ryan  bought 
at  auction  in  Boston  last  week 
are  destined  to  serve  a  new 
era  of  journalism  in  Argentina. 
(E4P,  Dec.  15,  page  14.) 

The  purchase  was  made  in 
behalf  of  Dr.  Roberto  Jorge 
Noble,  director-publisher  of 
Clarin,  (the  Bugle),  Buenos 
Aires  tabloid.  For  $310,000,  the 
highest  bid  at  the  auction  con¬ 
ducted  for  trustees  of  the 
Boiton  Pott,  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher  acquired  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  Goss  presses  that  once 
turned  out  the  New  York  Daily 
New$.  Current  replacement 
value  (new)  would  run  close 
to  $2  million. 

Building  Own  Plant 

Dr.  Noble  and  his  young  as¬ 
sociate,  Charles  Stehlin,  came 
to  New  York  several  weeks  ago 
to  shop  for  equipment  to  install 
a  new  building  which  is  being 
designed.  Since  its  founding  in 
1945  Garin  has  been  printed 
in  the  Critiea  plant  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

Dr.  Noble  said  James  Ryan 
who  acted  for  him  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  was  “a  business  friend.” 

With  the  acquisition  of  the 
presses,  Dr.  Noble  retained 
Stanley  Day,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Boston  Post 
and  a  former  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  production  executive,  to 
serve  as  consultant  on  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Garin’s  new 
plant.  Dr.  Noble  will  accompany 
Mr.  Day  on  an  inspection  tour 
of  modem  newspaper  buildings 
around  the  Unit^  States  in 


the  next  few  weeks. 

It  is  his  intention,  Dr.  Noble 
said,  to  make  Garin  the  most 
attractive  newspaper  in  the 
Argentine,  as  well  as  improve 
its  news  and  advertising  serv¬ 
ices.  In  the  morning  field,  the 
six-column  tabloid  has  its  prin¬ 
cipal  competition  from  La 
Prensa  which  was  restored  to 
Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  and 
his  family  last  year  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  run  by  Dictator  Pe- 
ron’s  supporters  for  several 
years. 

Circulation  Held  Down 

Garin  has  a  daily  sale  of 
320,000  copies.  Dr.  Noble  said, 
and  its  size  varies  from  24  to 
48  pages  under  present  news¬ 
print  allowances.  For  a  brief 
period  after  the  anti-Peron 
revolution  its  circulation  sky¬ 
rocketed  to  670,000  but  this 
achievement  had  to  be  pared 
down  because  of  the  high  price 
of  newsprint. 

After  12  years  of  a  dictator¬ 
ship  that  “held  a  gun”  to  his 
head  as  editor,  the  free  press 
is  springing  to  life  with  a 
vigor  matched  by  the  publish¬ 
ers’  sense  of  responsibility  and 
patriotism  in  a  democratic 
country.  Dr.  Noble  related. 

Clarin  escaped  expropriation 
by  the  Personistas  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maintaining  a  degree 
of  editorial  independence.  Dr. 
Noble  said.  A  resourceful  law¬ 
yer  and  experienced  politician, 
Garin’s  director  resorted  to  the 
creation  of  dummy  corporations 
that  thwarted  the  infiltration 
of  Peron’s  agents.  One  com¬ 


pany,  Dr.  Noble  explained, 
owned  only  Garin’s  title;  an¬ 
other  owned  the  subscription 
lists;  another  leased  printing 
facilities,  and  so  on. 

“It  was  all  too  involved  for 
them  to  work  out  so  that  they 
could  obtain  a  stock  interest, 
and  eventually  cause  harass¬ 
ment,”  Dr.  Noble  said.  “The 
only  thing  they  could  have 
done  would  have  been  to  retain 
me  as  director  to  keep  the 
corporate  affairs  straight.” 

Once,  though,  he  nearly  lost 
Clarin  altogether.  That  was 
when,  he  explained,  the  State 
Department  invited  Dr.  Noble 
to  come  to  Washington  for  con¬ 
sultation  on  the  breach  in  re¬ 
lations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Peron. 

“Peron  didn’t  like  it,”  Dr. 
Noble  said. 

A  3^ar  ago  Dr.  Noble  re¬ 
ceived  a  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
gold  metal  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  recognition  of  his  role 
in  the  advancement  of  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  Americas. 

Dr.  Noble  retired  from  poli¬ 
tics  when  he  established  Clarin, 


Dr.  Robarto  J.  NobU 


after  a  distinguished  career  as 
senator,  cabinet  minister  and 
envoy  extraordinary.  He  took 
to  journalism  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1928,  working  for  La 
Naeion  and  Libertad.  He  was 
successful  in  law  practice  as 
well. 

“Garin,”  he  said,  “is  ab¬ 
solutely  independent  and  the 
purpose  in  establishing  its  own 
printing  plant  is  to  insure  that 
independence.” 

High  Price  for  Liberty 

The  sincerity  of  his  purpose, 
Mr.  Stehlin  interposed,  becomes 
evident  in  the  price  Dr.  Noble 
is  paying  for  press  freedom. 
He  is  buying  machinery  here 
at  a  cost  of  37  pesos  to  the 
dollar,  as  compared  with  4 
pesos  to  the  dollar  if  he  bought 
government  imports. 

This  will  be  the  first  all-new 
publishing  plant  erected  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  in  many  a  year,  Mr. 
Stehlin  added. 

Dr.  Noble’s  young  aide — 
general  manager  for  public  re¬ 
lations — wears  the  rosette  of 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  a 
token  of  his  heroic  service  in 
the  air  force  and  underground. 

Clarin  has  the  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  services  of  Associated 
Press,  International  News 
Service,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Agence  France  Press, 
Hansa  of  Italy,  and  employs 
fulltime  correspondents  in  many 
leading  cities.  In  New  York  it 
is  represented  by  Horacio  Estol. 

Dr.  Noble  has  added  a  touch 
of  personal  journalism  to  Clar¬ 
in  by  signing  his  lead  edito¬ 
rials.  He  insisted  that  he  is 
through  with  a  political  career; 
he  would  rather  be  the  most 
important  publisher  in  Arg;en- 
tina  than  its  president. 
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Cost  of  Railroads’  PR  Effort 
Disclosed  in  Trial  Testimony 

Item  of  $850,000  Mentioned 
In  Campaign  Against  Truck  Bill 


By  Joseph  ^ .  Dragonetti 

Philadelphia 

The  cost  of  public  relations,  especially  where  legis¬ 
lation  is  expected  to  be  affected,  and  the  technique  of 
conducting  campaigns  is  being  exposed  in  the  multi-million 
dollar  truckers’  suit  against  the  railroads  and  the  counter 
action. 

The  case,  being  heard  in  Federal  District  Court  here 
before  Judge  Thomas  J.  Clary,  has  revealed  some  intimate 
details  about  the  activities  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  Inc., 
a  co-defendant  in  the  trial.  (E&P,  Dec.  15,  page  9.) 

Farther  significant  disclosures  - 

are  expected  when  the  railroads  freight  for  themselves,  or,  if  not 
present  evidence  obtained  from  to  effect  a  complete  monopoly, 

certainly  to  restrain  competi¬ 
tion. 

Philip  Price,  counsel  for  the 
railroads,  has  countered  with 
the  defense  that  the  railroads 
had  a  perfect  right  to  employ 
public  relations  to  influence 
legislation  and  the  truckers 


the  files  of  Allied  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Associates,  of  New  York, 
consultants  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Motor  Truck  Association. 


Material  From  Files 
The  railroads  were  ready  to 
introduce  this  evidence,  to  show 

how  the  truckers  used  public  have  done  likewise, 
relations  to  influence  legislation  gut  all  through  the 


legal 


on  their  behalf  and  against  the  battle  has  been  heard  the  echoes 


railroads.  The  truckers  have 
charged  in  their  Sherman  Act 
suit  that  the  activities  of  the 
railroads  and  especially  of  Carl 
Byoir  damaged  their  interests. 


of  a  hard  hitting  PR  campaign 
on  both  sides. 

Fee  Plus  Expenses 
Gerald  Frederick  Swinehart, 


Counsel  for  the  railroads  have  chairman  of  the  board  of  Carl 
about  10,000  pieces  of  material  Byoir,  called  as  a  witness  by 
from  the  Allied  files,  but  all  of  the  plaintiffs,  testified  that  Carl 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  used.  It  Byoir  was  first  hired  at  a  fee 
was  indicated,  however,  that  of  $76,000  a  year,  plus  expenses, 
presentation  of  this  evidence  These  at  first  were  to  be  around 
will  take  about  two  weeks.  For  $200,000  to  $250,000,  in  addition 
more  than  a  week,  the  railroads  to  the  budget  for  advertising, 
have  been  calling  witnesses  in  Under  questioning  by  Mr.  Kohn, 
their  efforts  to  prove  that  Mr.  Swinehart  admitted  that 
heavy  trucks  have  damaged  campaign  later  ran  as  high  as 
roads.  The  major  contention  of  a  $1,000,000  a  year, 
the  railroads  has  been  that  Here  is  some  direct  question- 
trucks  damaged  public  property  ing  on  that  point: 
and  did  not  pay  their  share  of  Q.  What  did  you  mean  by 
taxes  as  the  other  carriers.  The  expenses? 
truckers,  on  the  other  hand,  A.  Under  our  method  of 
charged  the  railroads  were  try-  operation,  Mr.  Kohn,  we  charge 
ing  to  establish  monopoly  in  an  annual  retainer  fee  to  all 


their  legislative  activities. 


clients.  All  out-of-pocket  ex- 


Harold  E.  Kohn,  one  of  the  penses,  all  expenses  of  the  job, 
chief  attorneys  for  the  truckers,  including  the  payroll  of  the  men 


m  an  argument 
Court,  said: 


before 


the  on  the  job  are  budgeted  as 
expenses  and  billed  to  the 


“Here  is  one  industry  seeking  client  once  every  month, 
deliberately  to  impose  weight-  Q.  So  that,  in  addition  to  the 
distance,  ton-mile,  and  similar  $75,000,  the  salary  paid  to  all 
taxes  upon  another  industry,  its  of  the  people  at  Byoir  who 
competitor,  all  for  the  purpose  actively  worked  on  this  account, 
and  all  pursuant  to  the  plain  with  the  exception,  I  take  it,  of 


purpose  of  either  monopolizing 
the  transportation  of  long-haul 


you  and  Mr.  Byoir? 

A.  There  are  other 


tions,  but  generally  the  execu¬ 
tive  echelon  is  not  charged. 

Million  Dollars  a  Year 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that  by 
1952  the  Eastern  Railroad 
Presidents  Conference  account 
had  actually  swelled  to  the 
point  where  approximately  a 
million  dollars  a  year  was  being 
spent  ? 

A.  I  could  not  testify  as  to 
the  exact  amount.  I  think  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  figure  by  that  time.  If 
I  am  correct  in  my  recollection, 
it  covered  a  new  form  of  activi¬ 
ties.  In  other  words,  we  had 
another  contract  distinct  from 
the  one  we  have  been  referring 
to. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference 
between  the  two? 

A.  Well,  one  of  them  was 
the  Eastern  Railroads  Trans¬ 
portation  Committee;  the  other 
was  known  as  General  Public 
Relations  Committee. 

Q.  Were  they  both  for  the 
Eastern  Railroad  Presidents 
Conference  ? 

A.  They  were  both  for  the 
Eastern  Railroad  Presidents 
Conference,  yes,  sir,  and  from 
each  we  collected  a  separate 
retainer  and  for  each  we  op¬ 
erated  with  separate  budgets. 

Q.  You  had  your  retainer  up 
to  $150,000  to  start  with? 

A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  total  other  expendi¬ 
tures  were  about  $850,000,  is 
that  right? 

A.  That  is  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Swinehart  admitted  Byoir 
tried  to  influence  legislation. 

“We  worked  like  beavers  at 
it,”  he  said. 

Achievement  Testimonial 
Introduced  as  evidence  were 
presentations  by  Byoir  to  the 
railroads,  a  letter  which  said 
that  Byoir  was  good  at  influ¬ 
encing  legislation  for  previous 
clients. 

Mr.  Swinehart  was  asked  to 
identify  an  exhibit  which 
showed  the  contents  of  a  letter 
sent  by  the  Byoir  firm  to 
Thomas  J.  Deegan  Jr.,  then 
vicepresident,  public  relations, 
Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Railway 
Co.  It  was  dated  July  13,  1949. 
That  letter  said  in  part: 
“Since,  as  we  understand  it, 
legislative  action  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  objectives  sought, 
we  are  outlining  part  of  our 
excep-  record  in  this  fidd.” 


was  Hyoir’s  work  ia 
Louisiana  in  connection  with 
a  sulphur  tax.  The  letter 
stated : 

“In  1936  the  Louisiana  Leg¬ 
islature,  by  unanimous  vote  ia 
the  House,  and  not  a  single  dis¬ 
senting  vote  in  the  Senate,  in- 
creased  the  sulphur  servieei 
tax  from  60  cents  a  ton  to 
$2.00  a  ton. 

“We  were  retained  by  the 
Freeport  Sulphur  Company  to 
undertake  to  secure  a  reduction 
of  this  tax. 

Organized  Publicity 

“We  planned  a  campaign  to 
show  that  the  tax  was  not 
merely  against  the  company  bat 
against  the  interests  of  the 
whole  economy  of  the  state.  It 
was  not  merely  a  publicity 
campaign.  It  was  a  campaign 
of  organizing  large  segments 
of  public  opinion,  persuading 
them  to  take  a  stand  against 
the  tax  and  permitting  us  to 
publicize  their  positions.” 

Evidence  in  the  trial  also 
revealed  that  Byoir  did  public 
relations  work  designed  to 
counteract  anti-chain  store  leg¬ 
islation.  Another  portion  of  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Deegan  said: 

“We  were  retained  by  the 
Great  Atlantic  A  Pacific  Tea 
Company  to  oppose  a  chain 
store  tax  bill  in  the  New  York 
Legislature.” 

Mr.  Swinehart  was  asked 
about  methods,  also  to  identify 
exhibits  which  dealt  with  meth¬ 
ods  and  procedures,  to  explain 
public  relations  terms,  dealings 
with  free-lance  writers.  On  the 
last  point,  he  said: 

“It  is  normal  procedure  for 
people  in  the  public  relations 
business  to  seek  out  free-lanee 
writers,  a  free-lance  writer 
being  one  who  is  not  regulariy 
attached  to  some  publication 
but  makes  his  living  by  what 
he  can  write  and  what  he  can 
sell. 

“It  is  absolutely  normal  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  public  relations 
business  to  also  seek  out  these 
free-lancers  and  undertake  to 
interest  them  in  whatever  sub¬ 
ject  you  are  working  on.” 

Flacks  and  Planters 

The  witness  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Kohn  to  explain  the  word 
“plant.”  The  answer: 

“I  know  what  you  mean  by 
plant.  It  is  jargon  in  the  public 
relations  business.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  used  in  Hollywood,  where 
all  press  agents  are  referred 
to  as  either  flacks  or  planters.” 

Q.  WeU,  this  is  a  phr« 
which  your  own  organization 
used  in  referring  to  its  own 
activities? 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Photo  retailers  are  giving 
thtir  advertising  copy  in  news¬ 
papers  a  shot  in  the  arm.  This 
hypo  to  develop  increased  sales 
ij  the  film  and  camera  market, 

;  now  nearing  a  billion  dollars  a 
?!  year,  is  indexed  in  New  York 
I  City  by  Willoughbys,  Manhat- 
I  an’s  biggest  aand  oldest  retail 
photographic  store. 

!  L-Shaped  Layouts 

Suddenly  Willoughbys  has 
blossomed  out  with  department- 
store-type  advertising.  Large 
copy,  taking  unusual  “L”  shapes 
or  breaking  over  on  two  pages, 
has  captured  the  fancy  of  the 
industry  and  is  sure  to  be 
copied  throughout  the  country. 
Furthermore,  symptomatic  of 
increasing  competition  in  the 
fidd,  this  conservative  store, 
nourished  by  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  since  1898,  is  for  the  first 
time  adopting  a  more  aggres- 
t  sire,  competitive  selling  policy. 
Institutional  advertising  is  also 
being  used  for  the  first  time. 

Already  a  sizeable  six-figures, 
Willoughbys  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  is  destined  for  a 
sizeable  increase  in  1957.  To 
handle  it,  William  Kaplan,  ad- 
lertising  manager  since  1920, 
two  weeks  ago  invited  Kameny 
Associates,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  to  take  over  from 
the  Sterling  Advertising  .Agen¬ 
cy,  that  had  had  the  account 
for  47  years. 

Nat  Kameny,  former  com¬ 
mercial  photographer  who 
j  established  his  advertising  agen- 
j  ey  in  1946,  has  his  lens  trained 
!  today  on  the  world  view.  Only 
I  recently  he  returned  from  a 
ilobe-circling  trip  that  included 
1  visit  to  the  celebrated  Photo- 
Idna  in  Cologne,  Germany,  and 
s  concentrated  study  of  the 
burgeoning  Japanese  photogra¬ 
phic  industry. 

Record  Year  Predicted 

“I  have  every  confidence  1957 
will  be  a  record  year  in  the 
U.  S.  for  the  photographic  in¬ 
dustry”,  Mr.  Kameny  said  this 
week.  “It  may  well  enter  the 
billion  dollar  class.  Eastman 
has  estimated  that  between  $4 
»nd  $5  out  of  every  $1,000  of 
diaposable  income  is  now  being 
spent  in  the  photographic  field, 
and  that  the  amount  is  steadily 
growing. 


“In  1954,  $850,000,000  went 
to  the  photographic  industry. 
Estimates  have  placed  the  in¬ 
crease  in  1956  at  least  10%,  and 
there  is  every  expectation  that 
the  billion  dollar  mark  is  in 
the  1957  picture. 

“As  the  market  broadens,  the 
photographic  retailer  is  being 
forced  into  taking  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  approach  to  adver¬ 
tising.  The  newspaper  is  the 
quickest  and  most  direct  route 
to  consumers,  especially  now 
that  women  and  teen-agers  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  shutterbugs 
in  increasing  numbers.” 

Fifty-eight  years  ago  when 
Willoughbys  was  established, 
photography  was  a  very  spe¬ 
cialized  field  for  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  According  to  Ste¬ 
phen  L.  Sturz,  the  store’s  presi¬ 
dent,  women’s  interest  in  pho¬ 
tography  has  only  been  stimu¬ 
lated  in  recent  years. 

.50%  Increase 

“Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  Willoughby  store  has 
seen  a  50%  increase  in  women 
shoppers”,  Mr.  Sturz  told  E&P. 
“This  trend  became  especially 
noticeable  within  the  past  year 
or  two.  Men  no  longer  claim 
exclusive  patronage — on  week¬ 
ends  and  non-school  days  par¬ 
ticularly,  they  only  comprise 
about  one  half  of  the  store’s 
traffic.  The  balance  is  divided 
between  women  and  teenagers. 
The  latter  are  also  becoming  an 
important  buying  element.” 

In  regard  to  teen-agers,  Mr. 
Sturtz  pointed  out  that  they 
were  responsible  for  a  surpris¬ 
ing  trend  to  increased  buying 
activity  during  the  usual  post- 
Christmas  lull.  An  investigation 
showed  that,  during  the  past 
two  years,  at  least  one-third  of 
Willoughby’s  sales  during  the 
first  week  after  Christmas  came 
from  teenagers  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  Christmas  gift  money 
had  chose  to  spend  it  on 
cameras  and  equipment. 

As  usual,  women-power  is  a 
key  factor  behind  the  change 
in  Willoughbys’  policies.  Ever 
price  conscious,  the  fact  that 
women  are  today  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  interested  in  photog¬ 
raphy  has,  as  much  as  competi¬ 
tion,  caused  this  conservative 
firm  to  adopt  a  more  competi¬ 


tive  selling  emphasis  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising  copy. 

“Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
supermarkets  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  photogra¬ 
phic  retailers  must  help  women 
in  their  love  of  window-shop¬ 
ping”,  is  how  Mr.  Kameny  put 
it.  “You  must  cram  pictures 
and  prices  into  your  space.  The 
wise  advertiser  also  tries  to  put 
two  or  three  outstanding  values 
in  commanding  position  as  at¬ 
tention  getters.” 

Ad  Analyzed 

Mr.  Kameny  analyzed  an  “L” 
shaped  department-store  tsrpe 
of  advertisement  (see  cut) 
placed  for  Willoughbys  in  the 
Dec.  13  issue  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun.  The 
one-half  bottom  of  the  page  is 
divided  into  five  elements,  one 
of  which  is  the  last  letter  of 
the  Willoughby  sign  that  ex¬ 
tends  up  one  of  the  two  col¬ 
umns  of  the  L’s  perpendicular. 
This  sign  leads  the  readers’  eyes 
into  the  slogan  line:  “One  sure 
sign  that  you  buy  right”,  and 
then  the  name  is  repeated.  In 
the  upper  right  and  lower  left- 
hand  corners  of  the  bottom 
half-page  of  the  advertisements, 
the  time-payment  plan  is  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  wreathed  state¬ 
ment  “Buy  at  10%  down”  and 
by  the  further  information  and 
suggestion  in  the  lower  left  of 
“Top  Trade-in  Allowance”  and, 
since  it  appeared  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  “Give  a  Willo  Gift  Certifi¬ 
cate.” 

The  main  element  of  the 
half-page  section  is  made  up  of 
graduated  from  left  to  right 
perpendicular  blocks.  Two  rows 
of  10  of  these  blocks  are  di¬ 
vided  by  a  horizontal  eyecatcher 
listing  11  “Special  Buys”.  The 
top  row  of  six  blocks  on  the 
Ben-Day  background  nine  line 
drawings  and  altogether  adver¬ 
tise  16  different  items,  ranging 
in  price  from  $6.95  to  $99.50. 

The  three  larger  clocks  of 
the  lower  slanted  row  picture 
three  different  items  in  eight 
different  price  ranges. 

Plenty  of  air  is  given  to  the 
left-hand  single  column  that 
flanks  this  large  Ben-Dayed  ad 
.section  A^'ith  its  slanted  show- 
window  blocks.  The  copy  high¬ 
lights  an  unusually  fine  bar¬ 
gain. 

The  top  perpendicular  col¬ 
umn  to  the  right  of  the  Wil¬ 
loughby  sign  is  given  editorial 
treatment.  Alternate  para¬ 
graphs  in  italics  and  roman, 
with  a  boldface  lead-off  is 
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headed  “Some  ‘Honeys  for  Your 
Money’,  with  the  cute  by-line 
“by  Willo-Bee.” 

Ad  Turned  Sideways 

Another  idea  sparked  by  Wil¬ 
loughbys  the  other  day  was  to 
take  a  full  page  in  the  New 
York  Poet,  a  tabloid,  and  lead 
into  it  with  a  two-column  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  the  adjoining 
page.  The  full  page  to  the  right 
was  turned  sideways,  adding  to 
the  unique  treatment,  and  the 
45  lines  on  5  columns  block  on 
the  left  presented  a  chimney 
effect  when  the  paper  was 
turned  up  to  read  the  bargains 
on  the  right  hand  page.  Since 
the  two  column  ad  on  the  left 
was  upside  down  until  the  page 
was  turned,  it  forced  the  reader 
to  make  the  turn  automatically. 

Willoughbys  is  second  tc 
Peerless  among  retail  adver 
tisers  in  the  highly  coropeti 
tive  New  York  market.  Papers 
are  showing  an  increase  this 
year.  New  York  Thnee  and  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  art 
highly  favored  because  of  their 
“excellent  camera  pages”,  ac 
cording  to  Mr.  Kameny  and 
other  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives  placing  photographic  copy. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  handles  the  Eastman  ac¬ 
count.  Clifford  Wilmot,  media 
buyer,  told  E&P  this  week  that 
newspapers  are  very  definitely 
in  the  1957  Eastman  Kodak  pic¬ 
ture.  This  year’s  pre-Christmas 
campaign  consisted  of  two 
1,000-line  advertisements  run  in 
the  newspapers  in  97  different 
markets,  Mr.  Wilmot  said.  Dur¬ 
ing  May  through  August  this 
year  the  same  newspaper  list 
was  used  in  a  campaign  that 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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CASE  STUDY 


How  Strong  Ad  Policy 
Boosted  Sales  lOO^o 


By  Bobert  B. 

It  always  pays  an  advertiser 
to  adopt  a  strong  advertising 
policy  and  then  go  all-out  to 
sell  the  program  to  his  dealers. 

At  least  it  paid  off  for  Nia¬ 
gara  Therapy  Corp.,  Adams- 
ville.  Pa.,  which  saw  sales  rise 
100%  within  six  weeks  of 
adopting  such  a  policy  for  ad¬ 
vertising  its  “Thermo-Cyclo¬ 
pad,”  a  motorized  heating  pad 
used  for  cyclo-massage  to  re¬ 
lieve  tension,  fatigue  and  pain 
of  arthritis,  bursitis  and  rheu¬ 
matism. 

What’s  more,  Niagara,  in¬ 
stead  of  meeting  resistance 
from  its  dealers,  is  gradually 
expanding  its  dealer  organiza¬ 
tion  and  expects  to  rack  up  a 
record  of  $20,000,000  in  retail 
sales. 

.'iO-.'iO  Co-op  Deal 

In  the  three-month  period 
from  October  through  December 
of  this  year,  Niagara  will  have 
put  $2.50,000  of  its  own  money 
toward  a  50-50  co-op  newspaper 
ad  campaign  of  editorial-type, 
full  and  half-page  insertions 
(see  cut),  plus  an  additional 
$225,000  for  schedules  in 
American  Weekltt,  national 
consumer  magazines,  medical 
and  trade  journals,  and  radio- 
TV  spots. 

This  week,  Owen  K.  Murphy, 
Niagara  president  who  founded 
the  firm  seven  years  ago,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that 
after  just  six  weeks  of  this 
advertising  program,  sales  of 
the  cyclo-massage  equipment 
had  increased  100%.  He  cred¬ 
ited  newspaper  advertising  with 
having  done  “the  real  selling 
job,”  and  explained  the  strate¬ 
gy  behind  the  overall  campaign 
(via  W.  S.  Walker  Advertising, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh). 

Niagara’s  Goal 

“Our  goal,”  Mr.  Murphy  said, 
“is  to  put  a  Niagara  unit  in 
every  American  home.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  Niagara  equipment  will 
be  as  common  as  a  refrigera¬ 
tor  or  a  TV  set  is  now  in  the 
average  American  home. 

“When  we  started  out  seven 
years  ago,  our  basic  problem 
was  one  of  product  acceptance 
by  the  public.  There  had  never 
been  a  product  like  it  before 
which  meant  we  had  no  pi"e- 
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viously-yewn  trail  to  follow. 
Our  marketing  pattern  had  to 
be  strictly  off  the  elbow. 

“We  had  to  convince  the 
public  that  our  product  was  not 
a  gimmick;  that  it  in  no  way 
resembled  the  simple  action  of 
an  ordinary  vibrator;  and  that 
it  was  a  product  of  authentic 
medical  research. 

“Equally  important,”  Mr. 
Murphy  continued,  “was  the 
problem  of  securing  sales  leads 
for  our  dealers. 

Product  Endorsement 

“Our  first  step  was  to  get 
our  product  endorsed  by  top 
business  executives  and  a  wide 
range  of  people  influential  in 
their  local  communities.  These 
consumer  endorsements  formed 
the  backbone  and  basic  copy 
theme  for  our  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  our  •‘>00  exclusive 
dealers’  cities.  By  couponing 
these  ads  and  offering  a  free 
‘Miracle  of  Science’  booklet 
over  the  signature  of  the  local 
dealer,  we  soon  overcame  the 
problem  of  getting  leads.” 

Mr.  Murphy,  "who  says  he 
has  devoted  many  years  to 
relaxing  people  and  making 
them  feel  good,  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  endorsements 
secured  from  top  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  formed  the  basis  for 
Niagara’s  ads  in  business  pub¬ 
lications.  A  separate  campaign 
aimed  at  the  medical  profession 
was  scheduled  in  medical  jour- 
als. 

“Our  radio-TV  spot  sched¬ 
ule,”  he  added,  “was  used  to 
supplement  our  newspaper 
ads.” 

Dealer  Kits  Flopped 

Mr.  Murphy  said  that  prior 
to  October  of  this  year,  Nia¬ 
gara  had  run  its  own  company- 
paid  newspaper  ads  and  while 
these  had  been  most  successful 
in  building  sales,  Niagara  had 
made  the  mistake  of  relying 
solely  on  providing  its  dealers 
with  advertising  kits  and 
leaving  it  up  to  the  dealers  as 
to  when  they  would  run  tie-in 
ads  provided  in  mat  form. 

“Experience  taught  us,”  he 
said,  “that  the  dealers  weren’t 
using  the  material  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Some  never  used  it  at 
all.  That’s  when  we  switched 
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to  a  firmly  established  ad 
policy. 

“We  told  all  of  our  dealers 
that  a  co-op  ad  program  was 
available  to  them  for  the  first 
time,  providing  they  followed 
standards  set  up  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  We  told  them  they’d  have 
to  meet  us  half  way  on  space 
costs  of  five  agency-placed  full- 
page  ads  in  their  local  news¬ 
papers.  We  agreed  to  pay  all 
production  costs. 

“Most  of  the  dealers  who 
took  advantage  of  the  co-op 
program,”  Mr.  Murphy  went 
on,  “found  the  results  far  be¬ 
yond  their  own  expectations, 
and  from  then  on  our  selling 
job  was  considerably  easier. 

“We  plan  to  continue  our 
current  campaign  well  into 
next  spring.” 

Dealer  Reaction 

Niagara,  through  its  ad 
agency,  recently  surveyed  its 
dealers  for  their  opinion  of  the 
ad  program.  Bert  Young,  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  the  agency, 
told  E&P  that  the  survey 
showed : 

The  dealers  overwhelmingly 
felt  that  co-op  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  generally  effec¬ 
tive  in  building  bumness;  made 
the  dealer’s  store  location  more 
prominent  and  important;  in¬ 
creased  walk-in  and  call-in 
business;  and  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  even  more  em¬ 
phasis. 

Mr.  Young  said  many  dealers 
felt  the  co-op  ads  should  be 
smaller  and  should  run  with 
greater  frequency. 

Consider  .Suggestion 

John  Luptak,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Niagara,  told 
E&P  that  the  dealers’  sugges¬ 
tion  of  reducing  the  size  of  the 
ads  but  using  them  more  often 
was  being  considered  for  adop¬ 
tion  next  year.  He  added  that 
the  overall  co-op  program  was 


so  effective  in  ’56  that  he  pUj, 
to  step  it  up  “consideriblT* 
in  1957. 

As  far  as  Niagara’s  ads  ig 
the  Sunday  supplements  ud 
national  magazines  are  cog. 
cerned,  Mr.  Luptak  said  th« 
majority  of  dealers  felt  tkej 
are  primarily  valuable  a.«  lead- 
pullers;  they  are  primarilj 
valuable  in  building  prestige 
and  acceptance  of  Niagara; 
and  that  they  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  equal  or  increased  J 
emphasis.  | 

Local  Daily  Effective  | 

In  discussing  Niagara’s  news-  | 
paper  advertising,  Mr.  Murphy 
said : 

“We  always  have  felt  thst  I 
the  local  newspaper  was  ei-  P 
tremely  effective  in  selling  our  ' 
equipment  and  building  local 
acceptance. 

“Our  problem  was  to  get  the 
local  distributor  and  dealer 
thinking  the  same  way.  Once 
we  showed  them  what  could  be 
done  with  a  ‘planned’  news¬ 
paper  campaign,  most  of  them 
were  sold  on  our  program. 

“I  expect,”  he  concluded, 
“that  many  more  dealers  will 
take  advantage  of  our  planned 
local  newspaper  advertising  in 
1957,” 

Suit  for  $20  Million 


< 


Allowed  to  Stand 

Still  pending  before  New 
York  Supreme  Court  is  a  suit 
for  $20,100,000  damages  biougjit 
against  the  New  York  Tirm 
by  Celia  Raeder,  of  Brooklyn, 
for  alleged  destruction  of  her 
television  program  entitled 
“Creative  Frontiers.”  A  motion 
by  the  Times  for  dismissal  was 
recently  denied  by  Judge 
Charles  Beckinella. 

Filed  originally  Oct.  5,  1955, 
the  suit  named  the  late  Walite- 
mar  Kaempffert,  science  edi¬ 
tor,  co-defendant  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Federated  Press 
Suspends  Service 

Federated  Press,  a  37-yetr- 
old  news  service  specializing  in 
labor  union  propaganda,  hes 
suspended  operations.  Carl 
Haessler  of  Detroit,  managing 
editor,  confirmed  the  reports 
this  week. 

For  many  years  the  pi  incipal 
subscribers  to  FP  were  publi¬ 
cations  of  CIO  unions,  notably 
those  expelled  from  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  1949  and  1950  on 
charges  of  Communist  domina¬ 
tion.  The  Senate  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Subcommittee  named  the 
press  service  a  year  ago  as  a 
leftist  agency. 
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Some  folks  get  a 

•BIGGER  HALF 
than  other  folks 


*ln  Cleveland  1 12  the  people  buy  3l4  of  the  goods. 
You  concentrate  on  this  Better  Economic  Half  in... 


The  better  you  know  an  area 
the  better  you  sejl  an  area 

The  market  research 
department  of  The  Plain 
Dealer  offers  many  studies  on 
the  sale  of  most  important 
commodities  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Write  for  our  list  of 
publications.  They’re  yours 
for  the  asking. 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


^Go  Formal'  Program 


Could  Help 

If  you’ve  noticed  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  retail  linage 
placed  in  your  daily  since 
Thanksgiving  Day  by  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores,  you 
can  thank  Samuel  Rudofker, 
president  of  the  men’s  wear 
firm  of  “After-Six  Formals,’’ 
who  has  been  spending  big 
money  in  the  Metro  Group, 
New  York  Thnea  magazine, 
and  This  Week  to  sell  his  slo¬ 
gan:  “Go  Formal  New  Year’s 
Kve!" 

If  you  haven’t  noticed  a  lin¬ 
age  increase,  blame  your  local 
retailers,  or  yourself,  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  see  the  sales  benefits  in 
a  program  aimed  at  building 
formal  wear  business— and  lin¬ 
age — during  the  late  December 
doldrums. 

The  entire  program  is  aimed 
at  the  retailer  first  and  the 
manufacturer  second.  While 
not  belittling  the  advantages  to 
his  own  industry,  Mr.  Rudofker 
feels  that  his  program  offers 


Linage 

the  greatest  sales  potential  op¬ 
portunity  ever  presented  to 
allied  industries. 

Manufacturers  and  retailers 
of  women’s  dresses,  women’s 
and  men’s  jewelry,  the  shoe, 
glove,  shirt,  fur,  hosiery,  and 
hat  industry  all  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  and  shown  how  they 
too  could  benefit  from  this 
introduction  of  a  “sixth  sea¬ 
son.” 

But,  said  Mr.  Rudofker,  this 
sixth  season  will  not  only  bene¬ 
fit  allied  industries,  but  un¬ 
related  industries  as  well,  “for 
the  sixth  season  in  selling  will 
stimulate,  above  all,  traffic  in 
department  and  specialty 
stores.” 

In  addition  to  its  national 
newspaper  advertising  (via  Fei- 
genbaum  &  Wermen,  Phila.)  to 
promote  the  idea,  After-Six 
Formals  has  been  running  a 
series  of  company-paid  teaser 
ads  in  newspapers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chicago,  I>os  Angeles, 
Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


MEN’S  STORES  KNOW 

HOW  BEST  TO  SEIL  BUFFAIO’S  MENI 

WOMEN’S  STORES  KNOW 

HOW  BEST  TO  SELL  BUFFALO’S  WOMEN! 


BOTH 


PLACE  THEIR 


GREATEST  DAILY  LINEAGE 

in  the  COURIER-EXPRESS 

. .  .  and  itge  additional  space  Sundays 

stcelling  the  lead  still  further 

1955  COURIER-EXPRESS 

WOMEN'S-WEAR  STORES  MEN’S-WEAR  STORES 

Daily. . 1,634,930  lines  Daily. . 878,222  lines 

Sunday . 636,661  lines  Sunday . 126,300  lines 


Uie  the  Morning  Courier-Express  to  get 
more  advertising  for  your  dollar  con¬ 
centrated  on  those  with  more  dollars 
to  spend. 

And  the  Sunday  Courier-Express  for 
maximum  coverage  in  Buffalo’s  rich 
8-county  market.  It's  the  state's  lorgest 
newspaper  outside  of  Manhattan! 

ROP  COLOR  available  daily  &  Sunday. 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 

Hepre$rntntiren  Scolaro,  Meckrr  A  Scott 
Pacific  Coa»t:  Doric  &  Hatclo 


FOR 

RESULTS 

IN 

BUFFALO 


.As  part  of  a  50-50  co-op 
newspaper  ad  program,  After- 
Six  Formals  has  been  flooding 
some  4,000  retailers  with  com¬ 
plete  kits  featuring  newspaper 
ad  mats  in  a  wide  range  of 
sizes  (see  cut)  stressing  the 
theme,  “Go  Formal  New  Year’s 
Eve.” 

According  to  Mr.  Rudofker, 
unrelated  industries  such  as 
hotel,  florist,  night  club,  taxi 
associations,  and  the  Legiti¬ 
mate  Theatre  League  all  have 
joined  in  his  program. 

Mr.  Rudofker  started  his 
program  right  after  Thanks¬ 
giving  by  sending  telegrams 
asking  cooperation  of  600  major 
department  stores,  in  addition 
to  his  11,000  accounts. 

I  “All  told,”  Mr.  Rudofker 
said,  “the  interest  displayed 
I  and  cooperation  extended  has 
been  most  exciting.” 

'  Mr.  Rudofker  explained  that 
in  December,  1955,  a  group  of 
department  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  area  supported  the 
then  new,  “Go  Formal  New 
Year’s  Eve”  program.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  was  at  a 
minimum,  yet  the  small 
“spark”  of  effort  in  the  right 
direction  was  enough  to  result 
in  an  average  sales  gain  of  10% 
to  25%  in  the  ready-to-wear 
departments  of  cooperating 
stores. 


Retail  Ad  Week 
Atcard  Change  Made 

A  new  plan  for  the  award  of 
the  “Retail  Advertising  Weeks 
Sixth  Annual  Gold  Cup  Award” 
for  distinguished  leadership  and 
performance  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  was  announced  this  week  by 
I  Retail  Reporting  Bureau,  of 
New  York  City,  donors  of  this 
^  annual  honor. 

j  No  material  need  be  submit¬ 
ted  for  consideration  this  year. 
The  judges  decision  will  be 
■  based  on  their  daily  study  of 
I  U.  S.  and  Canadian  retail  ad- 
I  vertising  and  promotion.  Fur¬ 


thermore,  in  recognition  of  the  I 
fact  that  the  Gold  Cup  is  an  I 
award  to  a  store,  it  will  be  pre-  I 
■sented  at  the  winning  store  it-  ? 
self  rather  than  at  a  meetine 
in  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  the  Annual 
Gold  Cup  Award  is  to  give  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  store  making 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
advancement  and  prestige  of 
retail  advertising. 

.4&S’s  Rothschild 
Wins  Tobe  Atcard 

Walter  Rothschild,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  and  a  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  com-  | 
mittee  of  its  parent  organiza-  | 
tion.  Federated  Department  i 
Stores,  Inc.,  has  been  chosen  j 
1956  winner  of  the  Tob^  Award  I 
as  “Retailer  of  the  Year,”  it 
was  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Rothschild  was  named  to 
receive  the  “Oscar  of  Retail¬ 
ing”  because  of  his  “contribu¬ 
tions  to  statesmanlike  business 
leadership  and  the  truly  extra¬ 
ordinary  range  of  his  communi¬ 
ty  and  philanthropic  activities.” 

Mrs.  Tobe  Coller  Davis,  lead¬ 
ing  merchandising  and  fashion 
consultant  known  professionally 
as  Tob^,  who  sponsors  the 
award,  added  that  it  would  be 
presented  at  the  annual  “Bos-  ^ 
ses  Dinner”  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Regia,  New  York  City,  .Tan.  9. 

• 

Linage  Record 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Largest  weekday  paper  in 
Fort  Worth  history  was  pub¬ 
lished  Dec.  13  when  the  Evt- 
ning  Star  Telegram  ran  92 
pages  with  186,606  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Broken  down,  local  ac¬ 
counted  for  159,362,  national, 
17,220  and  classified,  10.024 
lines.  No  special  sections  or 
promotions  were  involved. 

• 

SM&S  Appointed 

Chicago 

Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Detroit,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  ^ 
and  San  Francisco,  have  been  i 
appointed  to  represent  the  Pon- 
tiac  (Mich.)  Presa,  effective  , 
Jan.  1.  In  Los  Angeles  and  San  ! 
Francisco  representation  will  j 
be  through  their  affiliated  or-  j 
ganization,  Doyle  &  Hawley.  | 
•  ! 
Branham  Appointed 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  has  appointed  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Company  as  its  national 
advertising  representative,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  1957. 
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America's  enthusiastic  acceptance 
of  Detroit's  new  1957  automobiies  has 
its  piants  working  fuii-time  and  overtimel 
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Detroit  IVleans  l^^usinessl 

Unfilled  orders  —  the  problem  of  America’s  auto  dealers. 

Greater  production _ the  answer  from  Detroit  auto  makers. 

Overtime  paychecks  . . .  the  reward  to  Detroit  auto  workers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  big  business  for  Detroit  stores  and  the  products  their  customers  ask  for. 

This  is  the  time  to  get  a  rise  out  of  your  sales  curve  by  aiming  your  advertising  directly 
at  Detroit,  and  placing  it  exclusively  in  The  News. 

The  Detroit  News  not  only  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Michigan  newspaper,  it  also 
gives  you  greatest  coverage  in  the  upper  income  areas  That’s  why  The  News  carries 
more  than  half  of  Detroit’s  total  newspaper  linage,  and  more  automotive  linage  than 
either  of  the  other  two  newspapers. 

USE  THE  NEWS  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  your  advertising  dollars  in  a  market  where 
big  money  is  being  made  and  spent  by  factory  workers — and  where  aggressive  advertising 
pays  off  If  you’ve  used  THE  NEWS,  you  know! 

The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Ur«««i  aM  MkM«an  Hmwtpmpmn  <A»C  J-31-S*}  Wmmk4mr  4S«.1*0-ftwiA«r  S73,37S 

Eastern  Office  •  •  .  7^  Madison  Ave.,  N«w  Yofk  Chicago  Office  •  .  •  436  N.  Mkhigon  Av€.,  Tribwna  Towof,  Chicogo 
Pacific  Office  •  •  .  785  Morket  St.,  Son  Froncisco  Miami  Beach  •  •  •  Tho  Leonord  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood 
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AL-TOONA 

Says:  j 

“I'm  Busy,  but  a  I 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS” 

You’ll  find  "Al"  as  one  | 
of  over  8,000  skilled 
workers  in  the  king-sized  ' 
Altoona  railroad  shops:  j 

you'll  find  him  busier 
than  he  ever  has  been 
In  his  active  life,  in  knit-  , 
ting  mills,  at  lathes,  j 
highly-paid  jobs  pro-  j 
ducing  shoes,  mattresses,  | 
electric  products,  brick,  | 
foundry  and  mill  sup¬ 
plies,  dairy  products,  i 
drugs,  plastics,  auto  | 
bodies.  j 

Since  1874,  "Al's"  | 
favorite  newspaper  has 
been  The  Altoona  Mir-  i 
ror.  He  proves  it  by  | 
chalking  up  a  record  of 
95.4%  home  reader- 
ship.  He  has  time  to 
read  it  carefully  eve¬ 
nings,  If  the  Missus 
doesn't  get  there  first, 
with  the  mostest  eager¬ 
ness  for  advertising 

NEWS. 

Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 


Eltoona 

SlRttror. 


Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only 
Evening  Newspaper 

miCHARD  i.  BEELER.  Adv.  Mgr. 


Fla.  Papers 
Back  State 
!  Promotion 

Florida’s  newspapers  are 
throwin^i:  their  support  behind 
a  jrijjantic  statewide  merchan¬ 
dising  project  promoting  more 
than  7,500  Florida  produced  or 
processed  products. 

All-Out  KITort 

Proclaimed  the  Festival  of 
I  Florida  Products  by  Gov.  Le- 
Roy  Collins,  the  huge  sale  ha.s 
'  been  scheduled  for  Feb.  14-23, 
j  and  the  efforts  of  all  communi- 
I  cations  media,  manufacturers, 
wholesale  and  retailers,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  and  trade 
organizations  are  being  coordi- 
;  nated  by  the  Florida  Develop- 
'  ment  Commission,  a  state 
I  agency. 

The  purpose  the  Festival — 

I  which  will  be  two  years  old — 
is  to  acquaint  Floridians  and 
the  thousands  of  winter  visitors 
!  with  Florida  produced  and 
processed  products.  To  increase 
I  the  sale  of  these  products  is 
:  to  improve  the  economy  of  the 
;  state  through  buying  power. 

I  .Special  Sections 

I  Newspapers  are  planning  spe- 
i  cial  sections.  They  are  setting 
j  up  extraordinary  promotion 
!  projects.  These  projects  include 
I  the  construction  of  homes  of 
j  all-Florida  materials,  and  rhe 
,  furnishing  of  the  homes  with 
I  all-Florida  items.  The  family 
!  that  buys  one  of  these  all-Flor- 
I  ida  homes  may  receive  a  com¬ 
plete  all-Florida  wardrotte. 

I  News  stories  dealing  with 
I  every  phase  of  Florida’s  econ¬ 
omy  are  being  produced  by  the 
Florida  Development  Commis¬ 
sion’s  News  Bureau  to  iielp 
supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
Florida  dailies  and  weeklies. 


'Everything  in^ 

ultiinoreTevolves 

'^/CarounckX 


THE 


SUN 


Photo  Retailers 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


used  800-lines  every  week. 
There  was  a  special  newspaper 
campaigpi  this  year  that  ran 
from  April  5  through  May  11, 
also  800  lines  once  a  week  in¬ 
troducing  the  new  Verichrone 
Pan  film. 

A  special  campaign  in  the 
Times  and  \VT  &  Sun  run  by 
Eastman  was  discontinued  this 
year  in  September.  It  had  b3en 
running  to  50,000  lines  a  year 
for  two  years.  Despite  this  loss, 
retail  copy  is  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  that  this  classifica¬ 
tion  will  end  19.56  with  a  gain 
over  1955. 

Kameny  Associates,  the  agen¬ 
cy  now  directing  the  Willough¬ 
by  account,  also  numbers 
among  its  clients  the  Canon 
Camera  Co.,  Konica  Camera 
Company,  Riken  Optical  Com¬ 
pany,  'Tiffon  Marketing  Co., 
Optics  Manufacturing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Japan  Camera  Industry 
and  Service  Center,  Germain 
School  of  Photography,  and  the 
Allied-Impcx  Corporation,  all 
in  the  photographic  field. 

Mr.  Kameny  is  highly  inter¬ 
ested  in  newspapers  and  the 
development  of  photography 
news  pages.  Now  he  lists  ap¬ 
proximately  175  newspapers 
with  such  i)ages.  It  is  his  opin¬ 
ion  the  number  should  triple, 
as  the  hobby  grows  and  the 
advertising  keeps  pace. 


Week  Kils 

Materials  for  Advertising 
Week,  Feb.  10-16,  1957,  are 
nearing  completion  and  will  be 
offered  to  media  shortly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  committee  headed 
by  Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  which  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  campaign  for  its  co¬ 
sponsors,  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  and  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .Associaton  of  the  West. 


.\.\NR  (  Jiapter  Elects 

Richard  G.  Holloway,  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Other  officers  elected 
are:  Herbert  W.  Leinbach,  Mo¬ 
loney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc., 
vicepresident;  and  Karl  H. 
F  r  i  s  h  m  a  n,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  secretary  -  treas- 


Quaker  Oats 
Adman  Asks 
For  Discounts 

Chicago 

Newspapers  are  respected  for 
the  local  impact  they  give  to 
national  advertising,  Robert 
Macdonald,  advertising  director 
of  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Chapter 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  also  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  newspaper 
representative  for  the  “intel¬ 
ligent  job  you  are  doing  in 
presenting  the  story  of  your 
newspapers  and  their  markets." 

Offers  Suggestions 

“We  have  used  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  through  the  years,  and 
still  do,”  he  said.  “We  have  ' 
continued  to  use  newspapers 
along  with  other  media  because  j 
most  newspapers  have  kept  up 
to  date.” 

Mr.  Macdonald  directed  his 
lemarks  to  his  assigned  sub¬ 
ject,  “In  What  Way  Can 
Newspapers  Be  of  More  Help 
to  Advertisers.”  He  offered 
these  suggestions: 

1.  Advise  us  on  the  type  of 
ad  that  is  best  fitted  for  your 
local  market. 

2.  Help  us  on  the  size  and 
positioning  of  our  ads. 

.3.  Readership  data. 

4.  Give  us  discounts,  both 
as  to  number  of  insertion.*,  and 
dollars  spent. 

5.  Most  large  advertisers 
don’t  understand  the  large  dif¬ 
ferential  between  local  and  na¬ 
tional  rates.  “I  don’t  myself," 
he  added,  “it  needs  explaining." 

Pear  Bureau  Ail 
Plant*  Set  for  Jan. 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  second  phase  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
program  for  winter  pears  will 
get  underway  about  mid-Janu¬ 
ary,  it  was  deckled  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington-California  Pear  Bureau 
here. 

Pre.sent  plans  for  the  winter 
promotion  include  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  advertising 
in  approximately  40  major  cities 
as  well  as  display  material. 

This  year’s  crop  of  winter 
pears  is  reported  at  five  millic® 
boxes,  which  is  approximately 
600,000  more  than  last  year. 

The  Seattle  office  of  Pacific 
National  Advertising  is  the 
agency  for  the  account. 
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Announce  the  Appointment 

of 

SCOLARO,  MEfc:KER  &  SCOTT 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT 

and 

DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  I.OS  ANGELES 


As  National  Advertising  Representatives 


Effective  January  1,  1957 


THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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Weekly  Ad  News  Column 
Does  Double  Duty  Job 

Minneapolis,  Minn,  application,  (6)  advertising  club 
Minneapolis  Star  and  trade  events,  (7)  advertis- 


The 

Tribune’s  merchandising  col¬ 
umn,  “Advertising  News”,  which 
has  been  running  in  every  Sun¬ 
day  business  section  continu¬ 
ously  since  Jan.  16,  1955,  is  an 
outstanding  success  because  it 
avoids  “Product  Puffs”  and  ad¬ 
heres  to  news. 

So  reports  John  W.  Moffett, 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director.  The  two-column,  full- 
page-length  feature  was  devel¬ 
oped  primarily  as  a  weekly 
service  to  dealers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  and  to  build  awareness  of 
the  volume,  consistency  and  im¬ 
pact  of  national  newspaper 


ing  result  stories,  (8)  news  of 
appointments  and  promotions  of 
branch  manufacturer  or  distrib¬ 
utor  personnel. 

General  purpose  of  the  Sun- 


automotive  counterpart  that  has 
appeared  occasionally  in  three 
special  automotive  sections,  be¬ 
cause  the  regular  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  column  naturally  could  not 
be  expected  to  carry  a  prepon- 
derance  of  automotive  merchan¬ 
dising  news,  even  on  special 
occasions. 

Use  of  the  column  so  far  has 
1)  further  stimulated  distribu¬ 
tor  and  manufacturer  interest 
in  new’spaper  advertising,  2) 
reduced  the  number  of  mer- 


day  Tribune  column  is  to  report  chandising  mailings  to  the 
news  of  coming  national  cam-  trade,  3)  provided  a  unique  and 
paigns  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  impressive  tear-sheet  enclosure 
and  Tribune,  daily  and  Sunday,  with  merchandising  leports  to 
associated  as  often  as  possible  agencies  and  companies,  and,  to 
with  the  names  and  pictures  of  some  extent,  4)  has  taken  some 
branch  manufacturer  or  distrib-  publicity  pressure  off  the  busi- 
utor  personnel  having  control  ness  news  department  for  items 


submitted  for  business  news 
notes  use. 

Keep  Card  File  Check 

, — .  —  -  - r-r-  ,  ,  ^  The  merchandising  manager 

advertising  campaigns  support-  '’early  1,000  names  and  pictures.  |.ggpg  ^  names 


of,  or  a  part  in,  those  com- 
paigns  at  the  local  level. 
(Names  make  news.)  The  first 
52  Sunday  columns  carried 


ing  sales  at  the  local  and 
regional  level — a  strictly  “mer¬ 
chandising”  function. 

Has  Reader  Value 
Not  only  has  the  column 
helped  to  reduce  appreciably 
what  had  been  a  flood  of  re¬ 
quests  for  individual  merchan¬ 
dising  mailings,  it  has  gained 
status  as  a  reader  feature  of 
the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune, 
standing  up  well  in  comparison 
with  regular  news  features  in 
the  latest  readership  survey. 


Except  for  special  stories 
about  new  market  data,  special 
advertising  sections  of  the 
newspapers,  offerings  of  pro¬ 
motional  matter  and  trade  jour¬ 
nal  item  excerpts,  the  material 
comes  principally  from  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  staff  mem¬ 
bers  themselves,  who  in  a  sense 
often  compete  for  available 
space  in  a  given  week’s  column. 

National  Dept.  Contributes 
The  material  is  written  by 
the  national  department’s  mer 


appearing  in  the  column  t o 
insure  that  local  distributor  and 
manufacturer  personalities  do 
not  appear  so  often  as  to  raise 
questions  among  reader-adver¬ 
tisers. 

Generally,  the  column’s  only 
“art”  consists  of  the  standing 
two-column  head  and  half-col¬ 
umn  cuts  of  business  personali¬ 
ties  featured.  No  product  cuts 
— which  would  constitute  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  products — are 
used. 

The  column  is  strictly 


TV  Producer 
Cries  for  Ads 
To  Hike  Batins 

Eos  Angeles 

Television  actor-  producer 
Jack  Webb  complained  this 
week  that  his  crime  show 
“Dragnet”  is  “dying  on  the 
vine”  because  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  doesn’t 
back  it  up  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

He  said  he  is  thinking  of 
giving  up  the  show  entirely  be¬ 
cause  the  network  doesn’t  ad¬ 
vertise  as  much  in  newspapers 
as  he  thinks  it  should. 

In  contra.st  to  NBC  he  cited 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  and  praised  its  president, 
William  Paley,  for  “foresight 
and  intelligence  in  .such  satura¬ 
tion  advertising.” 

NBC  spokesmen  declined 
comment  on  Mr.  Webb’s  .state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Webb  said  he  thou^t 
advertising  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
ratings  of  shows. 

“Those  big  ads  in  the  news¬ 
papers  are  impressive  by  the 
sheer  fact  they’re  there,”  he 
.said.  “The  power  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  so  purposeful,  so 
important,  that  to  overlook  it 
you  must  take  a  back  seat  in 


e  latesL  reauei  snip  nuiwy.  ,  .  rne  Column  IS  Strictlv  a  ii-  i- 

“Personal  response  to  the  chandismg  manager  and  is  copy  advertising  promotion 

lumn  has  been  most  gratify-  medium.  No  retail  news-other  ‘ 


column 

ing,”  Mr.  Moffett  reports,  “and 
particularly  to  our  advertisers 
and  their  representatives. 
Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  that 
.several  of  those  mentioned  in 
the  column  do  not  write  us, 
tell  us  or  telephone  us  that  they 
have  been  most  impressed  and 
pleased  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  personal  mentions, 
phone  calls  and/or  letters 
received  following  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  picture  or  name 
in  the  column.” 

The  column  bears  an  “adver¬ 
tisement”  overline  because  it  is 
actually  national  advertising 
promotion  and  is  charged  to 
house  promotion,  along  with 
editorial-feature  and  classified 
advertising  promotion. 

News  from  Many  Sources 

Content  of  the  column  comes 


the  advertising  promotion  super¬ 
visor  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of 
William  A.  Cordingley,  national 
ad  manager. 

In  effect,  the  national  man¬ 
ager  acts  as  “publisher”  of  the 
column,  and  the  promotion  di¬ 
rector  as  its  “editor.”  Nearlv 


than  news  of  interest  to  retailers 
about  national  advertisers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  campaigns  or 
market  news — is  used. 

The  national  staff  .salesmen 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  col¬ 
umn,  and  are  delighted  at  the 
pressure  which  has  grown 


_ 1  1  ■  among  advertisers,  their  distrib- 

everyone  in  national  advertising  .  .  ’  ... 

®  utors  or  agencies  to  get  into 


or  in  promotion  can  and  does 
play  “reporter”,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  department’s  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager  is  combination  “re¬ 
write  man”  and  “city  editor.” 

An  attempt  is  made  con¬ 
stantly  to  make  the  column 
conform  to  news  standards,  al¬ 
though  it  necessarily  is  more 
liberal  in  its  treatment  of  ad¬ 
vertising  news  than  are  the 
regular  business  columns.  For 
instance,  advertising  copy 
themes  can  be  reported  in  the 


the  column.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department  now  finds  itself 
in  the  position  of  the  business 
editor  who  must  exercise  proper 
selectivity  but  still  keep  his 
news  sources  happy. 


comes  good  ratings,  and  out  of 
good  ratings  come  good  profr- 
ramming.” 

Mr.  Webb  said  that  his  pro¬ 
ducing  company  which  owns 
“Dragnet”  had  used  its  own 
money  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  try  to  find  out  if  it  w»s 
necessary.  As  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  said,  the  experiment 
proved  conclusively  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  necessary. 

For  five  weeks,  he  said,  they 
bought  advertising  in  the  key 
cities  used  by  Trendex  in  its 
ratings. 

“For  that  peiiod  our  show 
clobbered  ‘Climax’  ”  he  said. 

“Climax”  is  run  on  CBS  at 
the  same  time  “Dragnet”  runs 
on  NBC. 

“On  the  sixth  week,  when 
didn’t  advertise,  ‘Climax’ 


from  many  sources:  (1)  mer-  column  if  they  are  pertinent  to 
chandising  requests  accompany-  an  accurate  description  of  the 
ing  advertising  orders,  (2)  re-  campaign,  but  the  column  must 


quests  made  personally  to  sales¬ 
men,  (3)  publicity  releases 
bucked  down  from  the  news 
department,  (4)  news  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  reesarch  data  as 
they  become  available,  (5)  na¬ 
tional  trade  news  items  con¬ 
sidered  deserving  of  local  news 


not  be  written  in  such  a  way 
as  to  constitute  simply  addi¬ 
tional  “free  advertising”  for  the 
product  or  sei-vice  itself  or  for 
any  individual  advertiser. 

Automotive  Counterpart 
The  column  has  spawned  an 


Lewis  Succeeds 
Hailey  in  Ad  Job 

Denver 

B.  W.  Lewis,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Sews,  has  been  named  business 
manager,  succeeding  H.  W. 

Hailey. 

Mr.  Lewis  became  advertising 
director  of  the  News  in  1941. 

Mr.  Hailey,  who  was  business 
managrer  of  the  paper  for  16 
years,  is  leaving  for  Califor¬ 
nia  on  an  extended  leave  of 
absence  because  of  ill  health. 
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Chemical  Progress 

“Chemical  Progress  Week" 
will  be  staged  April  8-12,  195". 
according  to  Manufacturing 
Chemists’  Association,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Complete 
kits,  including  newspaper  sds. 
are  available  from  the  .Associ¬ 
ation. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


*PLEASE  LAOV...  60  START 
A  FIRE  OF  YOUR  OWN  !* 


Fearless  Flanagan  is  the  name. 
And  if  you’re  looking  for  something 
extra  fresh  and  colorful  in  the  way 
of  news  coverage  for  your  next 
beauty  contest  or  4-alarm  fire,  bet¬ 
ter  brace  yourself  and  stand  well 
back  when  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  spring  Flanagan  loose 
on  the  assignment. 

A  story  by-lined  “Barbara  Flana¬ 
gan”  is  not  always  a  triumph  of 
objectivity.  Miss  Flanagan  has  a 
propensity  for  catapulting  herself 
mto  the  middle  of  the  event  she  is 
reporting,  an  imusual  talent  which 


has  earned  her  fame  as  a  practitioner 
of  the  “I-was-there-when-the-roof- 
fell-in”  school  of  journalism. 

Assigned  to  cover  the  Minneapolis 
Aquatennial  Parade,  she  donned 
|p«ase-paint  and  flapping  shoes  to 
pin  the  cavorting  Aqua  Jester  clowns 
in  the  long  march  before  100,000 
spectators;  then  straight-facedly  and 
sore-footedly  reported  to  a  delighted 
Upper  Midwest  audience  what  a 
parade  looks  like  from  the  inside  out. 

Again,  she  became  a  Salvation 
Army  girl  for  a  day,  standing  with 
bell  and  poke-bonnet  on  a  freezing 
downtown  street-comer.  Her  first- 
person  report  on  cold  feet,  stiff  fingers 
and  runny  nose  warmed  warm-heart¬ 
ed  readers  into  unprecedented  gen¬ 
erosity  for  the  Army’s  worthy  cause. 

Some  of  Flanagan’s  escapades  are 
strictly  out  of  the  movies.  On  one 
European  writing  assignment  in 
Stocknolm,  she  wriggled  into  the 
confidence  of  a  Russian  Embassy 
attache  while  they  shared  a  casual 
rumba.  Her  aqueous  interview  with 


former  U.N.  Representative  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche  was  achieved  by  bel¬ 
lowing  questions  at  the  good  doctor 
across  a  stretch  of  open  water  at  a 
Minnesota  lake  resort. 

Sometimes  starry-eyed,  always 
entertaining.  Miss  Flanagan’s  own 
approach  to  the  news  puts  her  sto¬ 
ries  among  the  feature  highlights  in 
the  Upper  Midwest’s  best-read  news¬ 
papers.  She  is  typical  of  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  news  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  leavening  of  fresh,  lively 
entertainment  and  human  appeal 
keep  reader  interest  soaring  among 
the  largest  newspaper  audience  in 
the  Upper  Midwest. 

Copr.*  19M.  The  Mlnn««poUs  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 
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THIS  IS  NATIONAL  STEEL 


Ptarmigan,  anyone? 


From  turkeys  to  tortillas,  fiddleheads  to  wlialeineal, 
you  can  now  select  your  holiday  fare  safely  in  cans... 


'■'■OTtaKr 


So  you’re  having  a  holiday  party? 
And  this  time  you’re  going  all  out! 
H|jke  thousands  of  other  holiday  hosts 
•kI  hostesses,  you  want  your  party 
Id  be  outstanding.  The  lighting  just 
*ht..  .  the  table  setting  just  right 
, .  .  and  the  food  something  to  be 
|gog  remembered. 

Turkey  you’ll  serve,  of  course.  The 
Imrorsome  fowl  has  historically  been 
_  (be  piece  de  resistance  of  untold  millions 
of  holiday  repasts  ever  since  the 
•ifinal  colonists  first  asked  one 
IBOther,  very  hospitably:  “Do  you 
ike  the  white  meat  or  the  dark?’’  But 
ifg  the  novel  and  unusual  that  will 
p  the  guests  talking  for  months 
looome. 

Well,  yours  can  be  that  “party  of 
the  year,’’  thanks  to  the  modem  food 
eui.  And,  thanks  to  the  can,  it  isn’t 
foing  to  keep  you  enslaved  over  a  hot 
jlove  in  the  kitchen,  either. 

I  Paging  All  Gourmets 

I  For  now  all  the  classic  ingredients 
■  of  a  holiday  dinner,  plus  almost  any 
B  exotic  gastronomical  delight  from  the 
Bnicturesnue  reaches  of  the  earth,  are 
Bleed  ily  available  in  cans  at  our  fine 
™fcod  stores. 

Do  your  tastes  run  to  whalemeat? 
igan  (Arctic  grouse)  tinned  in 
en?  Smoked  frogs’  legs?  Buffalo 
8?  Quail  eggs?  Tortillas?  Veni- 
?  Or  perhaps  it  takes  larks  stuffed 
1  creamed  and  truffled  goose  liver 
makeyour  holidayscomplete?  After, 
of  course,  you’ve  savored  as  appetizers 
f  another  gourmets’  treat:  rooster 
combs  and  kidneys. 

And  if  your  guests  are  such  dis¬ 
criminating  trenchermen  that  they’ll 
<  feel  they’re  really  roughing  it  if  denied 
such  succulents  as  hearts  of  palm 
salad,  stuffed  vine  leaves  (from  Tur¬ 
key),  fiddleheads  (a  swamp  plant 
canned  in  New  Brunswick),  snails 
from  France,  smoked  rabbit,  a  tasty 
dish  of  muskrat,  Swedish  Kantareller 
(one  of  the  more  exotic  mushrooms), 
topped  off  ()erhap8  by  a  yununy  ser¬ 
ving  of  octopus  from  Japan — why. 


you  can  just  pick  up  the  telephone 
and  any  food  shop  specializing  in  such 
importations  will  fill  your  order  real 
quick-like. 

The  Can:  Unbeatable  Convenience 

And  of  course  you  have  the  widest 
possible  choice,  in  cans,  of  such 
familiar  stand-bys  of  the  Yuletide  as 
plum  and  fig  puddings,  firuit  cakes, 
tinned  cheeses,  coffee,  meats,  biscuits, 
cakes,  fruits,  juices,  soups,  nuts,  con 
diments  and  candies  to  satisfy  the 
most  educated  of  taste  buds. 

The  can  not  only  brings  us  food  in 
an  incredible  assortment  today.  It 
also  brings  us  food  packed  and  sealed 
at  its  peak  of  freshness,  with  its  fla- 
vorftil  and  nutritional  values  sanitarily 
intact.  It  gives  us  powdered  and  con¬ 
densed  foods,  too  only  a  few  ounces 
of  which,  when  water  is  added,  will 
mean  plentiful  helpings  all  around 
when  served  at  a  family  reunion. 

It  provides  us  with  a  wealth  of 
easily  stored  foods  for  use  as  occasion 
demands.  It  can  save  the  housewife 
endless  hours  of  weary  drudgery 
formerly  spent  on  preparation  of  big 
family  dinners  and  holiday  meals. 

National’s  Role 

The  “tin”  can  is  really  steel  (about 
99%),  thinly  coated  with  tin  as  a 
corrosion-resistant.  It  takes  tin  plate 
in  extraordinary  quantities  to  make 
the  more  than  40  billion  cans  the 
canning  industry  now  uses  each  year. 
And  our  Weirton  Steel  Company  is 
a  major  supplier  of  both  electrolytic 
and  hot-dipped  tin  plate. 

Of  course,  tin  plate  is  just  one  of 
the  many  steels  made  by  National 
Steel.  Otir  research  and  production 
men  work  closely  with  customers  in 
many  fields  to  provide  steels  for  the 
better  products  of  all  American 
industry. 

At  National  Steel,  it  is  our  constant 
goal  to  produce  still  better  and  better 
steel  of  the  quality  and  in  the  quantity 
wanted,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  our  customers. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 
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PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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WEIRTON  STEEL  C'.O.MPANY 
STRAN-STEEL  CORINIR ATION 
THE  HANNA  KL'RNACE  <T)RPORATION 
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NATIONAL  STEEL  PROOlUrTS  COMPANY 


Even  the  moet  exotic  foods — rare  delicacies 
that  could  not  always  safely  withstand  im¬ 
portation  in  *‘The  Old  Days”— are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  cans.  And  what  a  nice  holiday  gift! 


There  is  Ao  “season”  on  vegetables,  or  fruits, 
or  any  food— or  on  balanced  diets— now  that 
so  many  foods  ran  he  sealed  away  spoilproof 
in  easy-to-handle  and  easy-to-store  cans. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL  . 


m 
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AD  AGENCIES 

Esty  Co.  s  Board 
Gets  New  Blood 


William  Esty  Co.,  New  York, 
which  last  May  lost  some  $15,- 
000,000  worth  of  Colgate- 
Palmolive  business  and  about 
$2,000,000  worth  of  General 
Mills,  this  week  announced  it  is 
increasing  the  number  of  top 
level  executives  who  will  be 
responsible  for  agency  manage¬ 
ment. 

Under  the  direction  of  James 
J.  Houlahan,  who  recently  signed 
a  long-term  contract  to  continue 
as  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  the  Esty  Board  will  be 
increased  from  three  to  11  di¬ 
rectors.  Purpose:  “To  further 
.strengthen  the  agency  for  fu¬ 
ture  expansion  by  including 
more  younger  men  ...”  Di¬ 
rectors  who  will  be  added  to  the 
Esty  Board  are: 

George  I.  Chatfield,  executive 
vicepresident;  William  Strosahl, 
vicepresident  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor;  Dr.  W.  H.  Wulfeck,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president;  John  H. 
Peace,  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  media  planning;  Samuel 
H.  Northcross,  vicepresident  and 


account  executive;  William  L. 
Young,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  merchandising;  W.  P. 
Booth,  vicepresident  and  account 
supervisor;  and  George  Mac- 
Govem,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  research. 

Despite  Esty’s  loss  of  some 
Colgate-Palmolive  and  General 
Mills  business  this  year,  the 
agency  reports  that  ’56  was  the 
best  year  in  its  24-year  history, 
with  a  143%  increase  in  billings 
over  the  past  10  years.  Esty 
currently  bills  about  $55,000,000. 
Ten  years  ago  it  billed  $18,- 
500,000. 

Johnson* 8  Wax  Shifts 
Agency  Advertising 

Racine,  Wis. 

In  a  realignment  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  structure,  S.  C.  John¬ 
son  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  assigned 
to  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  the 
advertising  for  a  new  product 
and  shifted  Beautiflor  Liquid 
Wax  to  Benton  &  Bowles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 


Used  PRESSES 
at  a  BARGAIN 


16  Goss  Archtype  units,  4  Goss  folders,  sub¬ 
structure,  Cline  reels  and  automatic  tensions: 
Cline  drives;  Upper  formers;  some  printing 
couples  reversible  for  color. 

Delivery  beginning  January  or  February  1957. 

May  be  seen  printing  daily  and  Sunday  PITTS¬ 
BURGH  PRESS.  Telephone  or  wire: 

THE  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

MUrray  Hill  6-6840 


Douglas  L.  Smith,  advertising 

and  merchandising  director  for  Union  Oil  Cancels 
the  company.  id 

The  new  product  will  be  in-  tJutaoor  for  rapers 


troduced  some  time  next  year. 

FC&B  presently  handles  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Johnson’s  automo¬ 
tive  products — J  -  Wax,  Deep 
Gloss  Camu — and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  insecticide  line.  Raid. 

B&B,  which  has  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  such  Johnson  products 
as  Glade,  Paste  Wax,  Johnson’s 
Wax  Polisher-Scrubber  and  Ju¬ 
bilee  will  take  over  the  Beauti¬ 
flor  account  Jan.  1. 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
another  Johnson  advertising 
agency,  handles  Hard  Gloss 
Glo-Coat,  Stride,  Pride  and  the 
Industrial  and  Maintenance 
product  advertising. 

Stokely  Frozen  Foods 
To  C&W  Division 

E.  J.  Watson,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Stokely- 
Van  Camp  Inc.,  Frozen  Food 
Division,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Brisacher, 
Wheeler  Division  of  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh  Inc.  as  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  Stokely  Finest 
Frozen  Foods  effective  Jan.  1. 

Appointment  of  the  Brisacher, 
Wheeler  Division  of  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh  consolidates  the 
handling  of  Stokely-Van  Camp 
Frozen  Food  advertising  within 
one  agency  .  .  .  Brisacher, 
Wheeler  having  handled  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  PictSweet  line 
for  eight  years.  Mr.  Watson 
said  that  PictSweet  and  Stoke- 
ly’s  Finest  labels  will  continue 
to  be  promoted  distinctively 
and  strongly  in  advertising  and 
merchandising  programs  and 
that  1957  will  see  greater  ad¬ 
vertising  of  these  brands  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Other  Changes  .  .  . 

•  Gordon  G.  Vanderwarker 
has  been  named  a  vicepresident 
of  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.  He  is  media  director  in  the 
agency’s  New  York  office. 

•  Richard  G.  Dexter,  has 
been  named  a  media  supervisor 
in  h’oote^  Cone  &  Belding’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  Mr.  Dexter  comes 
to  FC&B  from  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam’s  Chicago  office,  where  he 
was  in  the  media  department. 

•  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc., 
has  announced  appointment  of 
John  W.  Setear  as  a  media  su¬ 
pervisor.  Before  joining  the 
Burnett  agency,  Mr.  Setear  was 
with  McCann-Erickson  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  where  he  was  assistant 
media  manager  and  also  func¬ 
tioned  as  an  account  executive. 

•  Brendan  Baldwin,  a  media 
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After  27  years  of  continu. 
ous  use  of  outdoor  adver 
tising.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali, 
fornia  has  cancelled  its  out¬ 
door  schedules  for  ’57  and 
will  put  the  money  into  an 
increased  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  (via  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.)  Union  Oil 
currently  spends  about  $70o,. 
000  in  newspapers. 

Reese  H.  Taylor,  board 
chairman,  said  two  factors 
lead  to  Union’s  decision  to 
drop  outdoor:  1)  The  medi¬ 
um  is  a  traffic  hazard;  2) 
growing  resentment  on  part 
of  people  and  communities  to 
obscuring  natural  beauties 
with  this  type  of  advertising. 

The  California  Council  of 
Outdoor  Advertising  has 
taken  issue  with  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lors  reference  to  traffic 
hazards. 


supervisor  with  Kenyon  &  Eck-  I 
hardt  Inc.  in  New  York  City  } 
for  the  past  year,  has  been  i 
named  media  director  for  the  | 
advertising  agency’s  Detroit  ^ 
office.  He  succeeds  Lucian  R.  ^ 
Bloom,  who  resigned.  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  was  with  Benton  &  Bowles 
as  associate  media  director  for 
three  years  prior  to  joining 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 


Poconu  Resortti  Plan 
Bigger  ’57  Budget 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Pocono  Mountain  resorts  are 
expected  to  spend  40%  more  on 
advertising  and  promotion  next 
season  than  they  did  this  year. 

The  Pocono  Mountain  Vaca¬ 
tion  Bureau  in  Stroudsburg 
estimated  that  $1,500,000  would 
be  spent,  mostly  for  newspaper 
advertising,  in  the  coming  year. 
It  said  this  would  result  from 
increased  competition  for  the 
tourist  dollar. 


Council  Houure»  Ageiicio 

The  volunteer  coordinators 
and  advertising  agencies  who 
have  contributed  their  time  and 
services  to  16  different  public 
sei-vice  campaigns  this  year 
were  honored  in  New  York  this 
week  by  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  Inc.,  at  its  annual  Awards 
Luncheon.  Newest  project  on 
the  list  of  Council  campaigns 
is  for  Hungarian  Emergency 
Relief  (via  Ted  Bates  &  Co.). 
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IT  OIPM'T  cost 
THAT  MUCH  TO  BE 

SICK  va/mem  t  ia;as 

A  LITTLE  girl! 


/  on. BUT  \ 

ACTUALLV,  SICKMESS 
COSTS  less  TOOAV^^ArJO 
MAfVJV  MORE  CHILDREN] 
GET  VA^ELL  I  y 


Back  when  today's  udults  were  growing 
up,  one  out  of  every'  ten  babies  dietl 
l)efore  its  first  birthday.  Now,  advances 
in  medical  science  are  saving  millions 
of  young  lives  each  year.  Yet  the  cost  of 
the  better  medical  care  available  today 
is  actually  less  than  the  best  care  you 
could  get  when  you  were  a  child ! 

The  reason:  new  treatments  and  new 
medicines  developed  by  the  medical 
profession  and  the  pharmaceutical 
industry. 


A  dramatic  case  in  point  is  mastoiditis 
in  children.  Surgery  was  often  able  to 
save  the  child’s  life,  b«it  sometimes  left 
him  with  a  deaf  ear.  Nowadays,  the 
doctor  is  often  able  to  cure  him  with 
perhaps  $25  worth  of  potent  new  med¬ 
icines,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of  an 
operation  and  hospital  stay. 

But  most  important,  these  new  drugs 
are  saving  children’s  lives— by  the  mil¬ 
lions.  Once,  the  four  most  deadly  child- 
killers  were  diphtheria,  whooping 


cough,  scarlet  fever,  and  pneumonia. 
Nowadays,  the  numlier  of  deaths  from 
all  of  these  causes  combined  is  actually 
less  than  the  number  of  children  killed 
by  accidents. 

And  medical  progress  continues. 
Today,  the  dollar  you  spend  for  prompt 
and  proper  medical  care  buys  more 
than  ever  before— and  may  well  repre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  really  extraordinary  hjir- 
gains  of  your  life. 


CopjTiiht  1P5«— Ptrk*.  niTl«  A  Comptnv 


PARKE.  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

IlMMrch  and  Manulacturini  Labotatorlas  Datroit  a.  Micbictn 


Makers  of  medicines  since  1866 
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Discounters 
Seen  Hitting 
New  Peaks 

“Discount  houses  consolidated 
their  ever-expanding  place  in 
the  American  marketing  picture 
during  1956,  and  this  fast¬ 
growing  form  of  retailing 
should  hit  an  all-time  high  in 
the  coming  year,”  according  to 
Steve  Masters,  president.  Mas¬ 
ters,  Inc.,  oldest  and  one  of  the 
largest  discount  store  chains  in 
the  nation. 

He  noted  that  a  great  many 
old  -  line  department  stores 
throughout  the  U.S.  have  re¬ 
vamped  their  operations  to  more 
closely  conform  to  discount 
house  techniques.  “They  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  there 
actually  is  a  sound  basis  to  our 
operation.  By  instituting  shrewd 
buying  procedures  and  cost  con¬ 
trol,  along  with  lower  overhead 
and  quick  turnover,  many  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  emulate  the  know-how 
of  top-flight  discount  houses.” 

25%  Volume  Gain 

Mr.  Masters  predicted  at 
least  a  25%  increase  in  the 


volume  of  business  done  by 
legitimate  discount  houses  dur¬ 
ing  1957.  “The  fly-by-night 
operators  who  called  themselves 
‘discounters’  are  already  out  of 
business  or  well  on  their  way 
out”,  he  stated.  “The  tightening 
market  in  many  appliances 
helped  bring  this  about.” 

A  definite  trend  toward  chain 
operations  on  the  part  of  large 
discounters  was  also  recorded 
by  Mr.  Masters.  “We  are  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  suburbs  to  keep 
the  millions  of  customers  who 
started  buying  at  our  stores 
after  World  War  II.  By  becom¬ 
ing  larger  and  establishing 
chain  operations,  discount  oper¬ 
ations  like  ours  can  affect  even 
further  economies  of  operation.” 

Mr.  Masters  noted  that  he 
had  opened  up  three  new  units 
during  1956,  a  five-story  build¬ 
ing  in  downtown  Washington, 
D.C.  and  two  suburban  stores 
in  Paramus,  N.J.  and  Elmsford, 
N.  Y.  An  experimental  “Master- 
ette”  unit  of  3,000  sq.  ft.  in  a 
shopping  center  in  York,  Pa.  is 
also  in  operation  and  being 
carefully  considered  as  a  proto¬ 
type  of  several  hundred  such 
units  in  shopping  centers 
throughout  the  nation. 

Big  Advertisers 

“We  will  continue  to  expand 


into  suburban  centers  through-  Bellamy  Promoted 
out  the  East  during  the  coming 

year,”  Mr.  Masters  stated,  “and  To  Marketing  Post 

I  expect  to  announce  several  „ .  .  _ _  _ 

new  units  in  a  short  time.”  He  .  .  . 

commented  that  the  new  units.  Promotion  of  William  B.  Bel- 
along  with  those  now  in  oper-  la^y  to  be  his  administrative 
ation,  would  continue  to  be  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
heavily  advertised  and  promoted.  marketing  divi- 

“Discount  houses  such  as  ours 
have  reached  the  stage  where 
they  too  are  becoming  large 
users  of  newspaper,  radio  and 
TV  advertising  space  and  time. 

This  trend  will  be  accelerated 
in  ’57.” 


"I’LL  SPEND  ^/s/U/OA/  IN  1957 


Here  is  the 
Chiaigo  Negro 
housewife 

There  are  199,999 
more  like  her 

They  read. 

They  believe  in 


^Snowflake^  Proves 
Best  Promotion 

Eureka,  Calif. 
Operation  Snowflake  turned 


marketing  divi¬ 
sion  has  been 
announced  b; 
Frank  G.  Hun¬ 
tress  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Express 
Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Bellamy 
assumes  broad¬ 
er  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the 


OperaUon  Snowflake  turned  include 

out  to  be  one  of  the  best  pro-  ^  ^  KENS- 

r  T  M  “‘^o^ding  TV  and  radio, 

to  John  Mellinger,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Times  With  the  company  11  years, 
and  Standard,  because  of  ad-  other  positions  in- 

vance  planning  and  complete  eluding  sports  editor  and  sports 
cooperation  between  the  dealers  director  and  managing  editor 
and  the  newspaper.  Express  and  News.  He 

Nearly  $1,000  was  earmarked  has  also  handled  public  rela- 
by  the  Humboldt  County  Ap-  tions  activities  for  the  com¬ 
pliance  Dealers  Association  for  pai'y- 
the  campaign  to  promote  the  • 

sale  of  home  appliances  for 

Christmas  gifts.  Always  strong  Medical  PR  Guide 
supporters  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  nearly  90%  of  that  sum  May  Be  .4mended 
was  allocated  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Another  step  in  the  direction 


Copy  for  institutional  type  better  relations  with  the 
ads  to  build  up  to  a  special  14-  ’8  being  taken  by  the 

page  section  on  Dec.  2,  was  pre-  Society  of  the  State 

pared  by  Jim  Turck,  promotion  York, 

manager  of  the  newspaper.  Fol-  An  amendment  to  the  Guide 
low-up  advertising  of  the  same  for  Cooperation  would  permit 
type  stressed  the  theme:  “Buy  a  physician  to  encourage  the 
your  wife  a  major  appliance  patient  or  his  family  to  state 


for  Christmas.”  the  cause  of  illness,  or  death, 

•  when  this  information  is  re- 

224,400  Lines  quested  by  reporters. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  suggested  change  will  be 

-ri.  D  it  1  r.  •  ’  discussed  Jan.  10  at  a  meeting 

The  Buffalo  Evenmg  News  ...  ...  -.u 

Dec.  12  published  its  largest  representatives  with 

19.56  newspaper- 126  pages  doctors’  public  relations 

containing  224,400  lines  or  728.6  committee.  The  Guide  for  Co- 
columns  of  advertising,  includ-  operation,  in  effect  two  years, 
ing  24  tabloid  pages.  Oct.  15,  is  reviewed  annually. 

1952,  the  News  published  a  ^ 

128-page  paper. 


.4doptH  Discounts 


Winchell  Show  Losses 


2  Elected  Veeps 


Cleveland  Its  Second  Sponsor 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ,,,  ,  ,,,  . 

and  News,  effective  Jan.  1,  will  "“'ter  Winchell’s  television 
adopt  a  schedule  of  frequency  show  is  due  to  bow  out 

discounts  on  four-color,  HOP  28.  The  National  Broad- 


page  units.  casting  Company  disclosed  this 

•  week  that  the  Toni  Company 

2  Elected  Veeps  had  withdrawn  as  a  co-spon- 

Jerrold  W.  Lundale,  Detroit,  Company, 

and  Charles  Revelle,  Chicago.  ^Id  Gold  cigarettes, 

have  been  elected  vicepresidents  previously  announced  it  was 
of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  newspa-  pulling  out.  Ratings  have  been 
per  representatives.  Both  men  unsatisfactory,  despite  friendly 
are  branch  office  managers.  reviews  by  critics. 
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Desire  for  Free  Press 
Strong  Abroad — Curtis 


Curth 


“News  today  is  flowing  more 
freely  than  ever  before  around 
the  free  world,  and  the  desire 
for  complete 
press  freedom  in 
all  but  commu¬ 
nistic  countries 
is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  The 
one  main  obsta- 
cle  to  world 
journalistic  ad¬ 
vance  is  the 
newsprint  short¬ 
age.” 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University, 
made  these  observations  this 
week,  following  his  return  from 
a  63-day  trip  encircling  the 
globe.  The  journey  was  under¬ 
taken  specifically  to  select  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Institute’s  for¬ 
eign  seminar  in  the  Fall  of  1957. 

The  seminar  is  to  be  for  14 
newspaper  men  from  Japan,  Ko¬ 
rea,  Formosa,  India,  Pakistan 
and  Burma.  It  is  financed,  along 
with  other  foreign  seminars,  by 
a  $250,000  grant  from  the  Ford 


and  Rockefeller  Foundations, 
which  paid  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Curtis’  trip.  The  United  States 
State  Department  pays  travel¬ 
ing  costs  to  and  from  New  York 
for  those  attending  the  semi¬ 
nars. 

“No  matter  where  you  go  in 
the  free  world  today,  any  person 
who  wants  to  can  keep  up  with 
world  news,”  Mr.  Curtis  said. 

From  Asia  he  continued  his 
trip  around  the  world  by  way 
of  Turkey,  Italy  and  Spain,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  just  as  easy  and 
cost  no  more  than  retracing  his 
steps. 

Picture  Reporting 

“The  American,  British  and 
French  press  associations  are 
doing  a  remarkable  job  of  dis¬ 
seminating  objective  news  speed¬ 
ily  and  accurately,”  he  said. 
“This  goes  for  pictures,  too.  The 
news  agency  reports  are  being 
intelligently  used  by  newspapers 
in  the  different  countries  I 
visited.” 

As  an  example  of  especially 
fine  picture  reporting,  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis  cited  the  pictures  taken  by 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFfICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev* 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

'  SOSTON,  MASSACHUSrrrS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROIMA 


Fred  Waters  of  AP  of  the  re-  circulate  nationally,  and  art 
cent  Hong  Kong  riots.  These  supported  mainly  by  readeti 
pictures  were  widely  used  through  subscriptions,  rather 
throughout  the  East,  he  said.  than  by  advertising.  The  large 
“Wherever  I  went  I  found  a  circulations  of  such  newspapers  J 
real  desire  on  the  part  of  im-  as  the  Asahi  Shimbum  Mai- 
portant  editors  to  maintain  free-  nichi  Shimbum,  Yomiuri  Shim- 
dom  of  the  press,  with  all  the  bum,  and  Nihon  Kezai  Shimbum  i 
responsibilities  that  entails,”  Mr.  are  due  to  the  high  literacy  of  \ 
Curtis  continued.  the  Japanese  population,  he  ex-  I 

“The  situation  in  Korea  was  plained,  and  also  caused  by  the  I 
one  that  would  touch  the  hearts  fact  the  papers  and  people  bay  ( 
of  all  real  newspaper  men.  De-  as  many  as  three  or  four  a  day. 
dicated  and  devoted  people  are  In  India,  Mr.  Curtis  visited 
working  against  obstacles  to  Calcutta,  New  Delhi  and  Boin- 
maintain  a  free  press  and  to  bay.  Circulations  of  newspa- 
keep  their  readers  informed.  In  pers  in  these  cities  are  much 
the  true  spirit  of  press  freedom,  lower  than  those  of  Japan,  be- 
they  are  speaking  out  against  cause  so  many  natives  are  on- 
men  and  issues  they  think  are  able  to  read,  he  pointed  out. 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  “The  Indian  newspaper  men, 
the  majority  of  the  people.”  like  newspapermen  elsewhere 

Seminar’s  Results  “completely 

T  »»  r.  press,”  Mr.  Curtis  said. 

In  Mr.  Curtis’  opinion,  recent 

to  see  it  main- 

advances  in  Phi  ippine  journal-  taingj  3  responsible  entity, 
ism  constitute  “proof  that  our  excesses  of  the  old 

Institute  seminars  do  achieve  journalism.  Right  now 

resu  ts.  ’  Listed  among  improve-  campaigning  to  cut 

ments  m  the  Philippine  press  illiteracy  ” 

were:  increased  circulations;  im-  conclusion,  Mr.  Curtis  said 
proved  format;  better,  more  was  greatly  impressed  with 
precise  and  detailed  reporting;  ^he  fact  that  throughout  Asia 
more  intelligent  and  generally  newspapers  in  general  were 
increased  use  of  pictures;  and  g,,  deeply  concerned  with  im- 
a  closer  connection  between  the  provement  of  local  coverage, 
newspapers  and  the  school  sys-  jjow  wire  agency  news  is  get- 
terns  toward  progress  in  the  ting  the  biggest  play,  but  great 
proper  development  of  education  being  made  to  de- 

“By  this  special  mention  of  g^affs,  to 

Korea  and  the  Philippines  I  conditions  in  their  own 

would  not  deprecate  what  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  im- 
newspaper  men  in  the  other 
countries  I  visited  are  doing”, 

Mr.  Curtis  continued.  “Every  respect  for  American  journalism 
where  I  went  I  was  impressed  ^  ^ 

with  the  high  caliber  of  news-  ^  tbeir  own  uses  the  best 

paper  men,  both  in  the  native  ^be  United  States”. 

press  and  in  the  corps  of  Aineri-  Curtis  said. 

can  correspondents.  This  high 

quality  extends  up  from  the  re-  • 

porter  assigned  to  interview  me  Remineton  Wins 

to  the  top  ranks  of  editors  and  n  .  o. 

publishers.”  Story 

Honoluli 

Bi-lingual  Journalists  Honolulu  Advertiser  staff 

Mr.  Curtis  found  his  lack  of  members  captured  three  of  the 
knowledge  of  native  languages  five  awards  presented  at  the 
proved  no  handicap.  Most  of  Honolulu  Press  Club’s  Gridiron 
the  native  newspapermen  in  the  Dinner. 

countries  he  visited  were  bi-  The  dinner,  at  the  Royal 
lingual,  speaking  English  as  well  Hawaiian  hotel,  was  attended 
as  their  own  language.  The  men  by  650  persons, 
selected  for  the  foreign  seminar  Recipient  of  the  prise  for 

must  be  able  to  understand  and  best  news  story  of  the  year  was 
speak  English,  as  well  as  being  George  Remington,  Advertiser 
in  a  position  to  improve  the  reporter,  for  his  story  of  a 
papers  with  which  they  are  asso-  Honolulu  soldier  who  was 
ciated.  Usually  the  top  owner-  AWOL  from  the  Army  for  11 
editors  are  chosen,  Mr.  Curtis  years  but  never  left  home, 
said.  Other  winners  were: 

In  Japan,  a  start  has  been  Y.  Ishii,  Advertiser,  interest 
made  toward  a  provincial  press  photo;  Spence  Brady,  advertiser, 
to  supplement  the  national  cir-  feature;  Warren  Roll,  Sfar-Bal- 
culations  of  the  big  metropolitan  letin,  spot  news  photo ;  and 
dailies,  he  said.  The  chief  dif-  Cobey  Black,  Star-Bulletin  col- 
ference  between  the  Japanese  umnist,  special  prize  for — “» 
dailies  and  those  in  the  United  consistently  competent  perform- 
States  is  the  fact  that  they  ance  in  her  writings.” 
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A  CASH  AWARDS  CONTEST  FOR  NEWSPAPERMfi 


$3000.00 


B 


HOW  SYNDICATED  FEATURES 


FIRST  (BLUE  RIBBON)  AWARD  $1000.00  •••  • 
PLUS  12  AWARDS  OF  $100.00  EACH  •  • 


RULfS  OF  THE  CONTEST 


1.  Only  one  entry  per  person. 

2.  Entries  will  be  accepted  from  all  countries  of  the  world. 

3.  Manuscripts  must  be  typed  in  the  English  language. 


4.  Those  eligible  are:  Editors,  Publishers,  Managing  Editors,  Sunday 
Editors,  Society  Editors,  Women's  Editors,  Sports  Editors,  Feature 
Editors,  Circulation  Managers,  Promotion  Managers,  General  Man¬ 
agers,  AND  their  assistants.  ALL  personnel  in  newspaper  feature  de¬ 
partments  are  eligible. 


Contestants  must  be  connected  with  a  daily  or  Sunday  paid  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  published  in  ANY  language  in  ANY  country. 


Contest  officially  opens  with  this  announcement  and  will  close  mid¬ 
night,  February  1 5. 


There  are  no  specific  requirements  as  to  how  particl|inu 
represent  actual  experiences  with  which  you  are  pap  I 

Your  entry  may  involve  the  addition  of  features  anj^ 
ture  contents  .  .  .  feature  sections,  etc. 

Depending  upon  your  own  department  interest  yo 
tures,  Sunday  features,  editorial  page  features,  etc 
likely  be  the  entries  involving  the  over-all  feature  c 
progress.  This,  of  course,  depends  entirely  upon 

Your  story  may  involve  many  years  of  growth 
your  paper  has  rapidly  moved  ahead  of  compet'itioe 
cessfully  with  other  media,  or  how  your  feature  c 
volved,  or  what  your  locally  prepared  features  cost 

The  field  of  approach  to  the  subject  is  wide  open 


WE  RESPECTFULLY  INVITE  EVERYONE  WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE  TO  PA 
MAIL  YOUR  ENTRY  TO  CONTEST  EDITOR,  GENERAL  FEATURES 

THE  DEADLINE  FOR  ALL  En|) 

THE  WORLD’S  LEADINS 


GENERAL  FEAT  UR 


250  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


28  RUE  LOUIS-LE-GRANO  107  BOULEVARD  ANSFACH 


PARIS.  FRANCE 


BRUXELLES.  BELGIUM 


RUA  DA  ASSUNCAO.  7-4 
LISBON.  PORTUGAL 


GUTENBERGSTRASSE  130 
STUTTGART.  GERMANY 


ASAHI  SHIMBUN  BLOG..  RM.  603 
VARAKU  CHO,  TOKYO.  JAPAN  - 


6.  ST.  CONSTANTIN  ST 
OMONIA  SQUARE 
ATHENS.  GREECE 


149  CASTLEREA6H  ST. 


12.  RUE  GENERAL-DUFOUR  134.  OA  COSTALAAN 


80  FLEET  STREET 


SYDNEY.  N  S  W..  AUSTRALIA  GENEVA.  SWITZERUND 


RUSWIJK  (ZH).  NETHERLANDS  LONDON  E.C.  4.  ENGLAND 


!ash  awards  will  be  given 

iENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 
THE  BEST  ARTICLES  ON 

;  HELPED  OUR  NEWSPAPER(S)” 

>  AWARD  $500.00 . 3RD  AWARD  $300.00 

lAKING  A  GRAND  TOTAL  OF  $3000.00 


¥  particBmust  approach  the  subject.  However,  material  should 
are  p«l|t  familiar. 

ures  anAwjIts  that  followed  .  .  .  changes  in  features  and  fea- 


est  youAmay  be  confined  to  women's  features,  sports  fea- 
res,  etc.|ber,  major  award  winners,  we  should  think,  will  most 
mature  cBof  a  particular  paper  and  its  relation  to  that  paper's 
ipon  wkA  judges  think  of  your  entry. 

wth  or  k  few  years  ...  it  may  show  how  with  new  features 
ipetHion  |b>  features  have  helped  you  to  compete  more  sue- 
fure  cosM  to  other  content  .  .  .  the  economic  picture  in- 
res  costpsosed  to  syndicated  ones. 

le  open  practically  unlimited. 


DfTAILS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  The  title  for  all  manuscripts  should  be,  "How  Syndicated  Features 
Have  Helped  Our  Newspaper(s)." 

2.  Manuscripts  must  not  exceed  1,500  words  and  shorter  ones  are 
preferred. 

3.  Within  the  next  few  days  a  panel  of  judges  will  be  announced.  They 
will  be  working  newspapermen  whose  experience  qualifies  them  well 
to  act  as  judges.  Their  decision  will  be  final. 

4.  All  manuscripts  become  the  property  of  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  best  ones  will  be  used  in  institu¬ 
tional  promotion  with,  of  course,  the  author's  byline.  The  material  will 
also  be  made  available  (in  news  form)  to  various  trade  publications. 

5.  All  manuscripts  must  be  submitted  in  typewritten  (or  type  proof)  form, 
with  original  and  one  extra  copy. 


PAR^PATE.  IS  ENTRIES  WILL  BE  AWARDED  A  TOTAL  OF  $3,000.00. 
REsiSRPORATION,  2S0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 

L  ENjjlES  IS  FEBRUARY  15,  19S7 

INGioEPENDENT  SYNDICATE 

rU  corporation 


YUKON  6-7625 


CAtXA  POSTAL  884 


OROTTNINGGATAN  10  L.T.D.  243  ELIZABETH  ST. 


Aio  OE  JANEIRO.  BRAZIL  BUENOS  AIRES.  ARGENTINA  STOCKHOLM.  SWEDEN  SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA 


OIPUTATION  202.  1 
BARCELONA.  SPAIN 


AVENIOA  JUAREZ  56 
MEXICO.  0.  f. 


VIA  CRESCENZIO  19 
ROME.  ITALY 


TEMPLE  BAR  BLDG. 
70  FORBES  STREET 
BOMBAY.  INDIA 


APARTADO,  AEREO  4170 
BOGOTA.  COLOMBIA 


P.  0.  BOX  682 

CAPE  TOWN.  SOUTH  AFRICA 


KEYSTONE  MAKEDENSKA 
17  SUNT  11 
BELGRADE.  YUGOSLAVIA 


FLYING  VISIT— Dr.  Assis  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  Brazilian  senator  and 
newspaper  publisher,  Is  seen 
arriving  in  New  York  on  a 
VARIG  airliner  to  attend  the 
Knickerbocker  Charity  Ball,  “A 
Night  in  Rio",  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 


Erickson  Takes  Over 
Business  News  Post 

Leif  Erickson  is  handling  a 
majority  of  the  business  and 
development  news  reports  at 
the  Associated  Press’  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau  following  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Ralph  Heppe,  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  for  nine  years 
and  previously  division  news 
editor  here  and  at  Kansas  City. 

Under  the  new  situation 
business  news  is  now  being 
handled  by  the  AP  City  Desk, 
it  was  explained  by  Robert  Eun- 
son,  bureau  news  editor.  Mr. 
Erickson  has  served  as  news 
editor  at  Honolulu  and  Singa¬ 
pore. 

It’s  gardening  and  golf  now 
for  Mr.  Heppe  after  40  years 
with  AP.  He  chose  to  retire 
two  years  before  reaching  the 
required  age. 

*  <•  * 

James  Duggan— to  the  now.s 
staff  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal. 


Eugene  Patterson — named 

to  the  newly-created  position  of 
executive  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution. 
A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  one-time  reporter 
on  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram 
and  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  he 
has  been  with  United  Press  a 
number  of  years,  the  last  three 
as  chief  correspondent  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  returned 
to  Georgia  and  joined  the 
Journal  staff  in  July.  He  served 
five  years  in  the  Army,  won 
the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry 
in  action  and  the  Bronze  Star 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for 
heroic  achievement,  left  the 
service  with  rank  of  captain. 
*  *  * 

Karl  G.  Wagner,  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Denver 
((iolo.)  Post  —  retired  after 
being  with  the  paper  since  1910. 


Ro.seen  Dhu  Stuart,  assist¬ 
ant  state  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser — left 
to  return  to  her  home  in 
Tampa,  Fla. 

* 

Joy  Reese  Shaw',  former 
columnist  and  feature  writer 
for  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal,  and  her  husband, 
Jerry  B.  Shaw,  former  Jour¬ 
nal  art  and  commercial  photog¬ 
raphy  diiector — to  the  staff  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Mrs. 
Shaw  will  do  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Shaw  became  a 
member  of  the  art  department. 
*  *  * 

Ray  W.  FIdinger,  publisher 
of  the  Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle  —  received  Centralia 
Junior  College’s  first  “award 
of  appreciation’’  in  recognition 
of  his  support  of  the  college. 


est  wishes  for  a  very  happy 
Christmas  and  a  New  Year  full 
of  everything  you  want 


Norris  llarkiirss 
/..(‘I's  Toko  Pirturvs 


Franklin  l(.  Uriins 
Thv  W  orh!  in  Slnni/hs 
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Everett  B.  Morris,  20  years 
yachting  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune — to  the 
staff  of  Motor  Boating  maga¬ 
zine  as  associate  editor. 

*  *  • 

Joseph  M.  Quinn,  managing 
editor.  City  News  Service  of 
Los  Angeles — elected  president. 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club,  succeeding  Jack  Massaro, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

*  *  * 

Warren  L.  Taylor,  publisher 
of  the  Monrovia  (Calif.)  Daily 
News-Post  —  elected  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  I.  Cobert,  formerly 
with  the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.) 
Recorder — to  the  staff  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

•  *  » 

Sheila  Quinn,  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
more  recently  public  relations 
director  at  Siena  College — to 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  as  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Robert  O’neil,  former  copy- 
boy  on  the  New  York  Times — 
to  the  AP  bureau,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  succeeding  Martin  Ma- 
DANCY.  Mr.  O’Neil  has  degrees 
from  Columbia  University. 

•  «  * 

Jane  Carter,  formerly  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Old 
Salem,  Inc.  and  Salem  College 
— to  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  She  is 
treasurer  of  the  North  Wilkes- 
boro  (N.C.)  Journal-Patriot,  of 
which  her  mother.  Mils.  Dan  J. 
Carter,  is  co-publisher. 

*  «  * 

Howard  Lewis,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Anchorage  (T.A.)  Daily 
Times — appointed  feature  col¬ 
umnist  and  editor  of  the  Times’ 
new  weekly  television-amuse¬ 
ment  section.  Jeanne  L.  Ban¬ 
nister,  formerly  with  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department  of 
the  Juneau  (T.A.)  Daily  Alas¬ 
ka  Empire — now  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times.  Paul  Avery, 
former  sports  editor  for  the 
Times — now  on  the  reporting 
.staff  of  the  Honolulu  (T.H.) 
Advertiser. 


ersonal 


Stanley  Myers,  former 
sistant  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
— now  director  of  advertising, 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co.,  real 
estate  firm  in  Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

Elsa  Ann  Danenberg, 
daughter  of  Leigh  Danenbebc, 
publisher,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald — to  the  staff  of  the 
Alaska  Sportsman,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 

•  •  • 

Charlie  Phillips— returned 
to  the  rewrite  staff  of  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post, 
after  doing  publicity  for  Citi¬ 
zens  For  Eisenhower,  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  in  the 
election  campaigpi. 

*  *  * 

L.  Garry  Paskus  —  named 
executive  editor  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  weekly  Westchester 
(N.Y.)  News.  A  fonner  editor 
of  weeklies  in  New  Jersey  and 
Westchester,  he  has  been  public 
relations  director  of  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Council  of  So¬ 
cial  Agencies. 

*  •  * 

Ernest  C.  Garcia,  fonner 
editor  of  the  McKinley  County 
Warrior  at  Gallup,  N.M.  and 
sports  editor  of  the  Gallup 
(N.M.)  Times — named  editor 
of  the  Gallup  (N.M.)  Dady 
Independent. 


BOYS'  FRIEND— Mi$$  Merger.* 
Wiesner,  indu.triel  nur«e  for  tk* 
Milweukoe  (WI*.)  Sentinel,  re¬ 
ceived  e  Carol  Lane  Award  from 
the  National  Safety  Council  Is 
recognition  of  her  bicycle  tafafi 
campaign  among  the  Sentinel  i 
3,700  carrier  boys. 
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Charles  A.  Col'CHE,  staff 
member  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Daily  Journal  of  Commerce — 
elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Oregon  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association. 


Series  About  N^;roes 
Takes  Groat  Award 

Cincinnati 
William  Collins,  Enquirer 

general  assignments  reporter, 
has  won  the  second  annual 
Carl  D.  Groat 
Award.  “T  h  e 
Negro  Cin- 

cinnati  —  a 
L  Study”,  his  se- 

ries,  was  named 
^  the  best  1956 

newspaper  pre- 
sentation  o  r 
the  betterment 
of  Cincinnati”. 

Collint  The  $  1  0  0, 

prize  is  given 
yearly  by  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr.  Groat,  long  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Poet,  on  his 
birthday,  Dec.  7. 

Bill  Collins,  30,  Texas  born, 
University  of  Cincinnati  gradu¬ 
ate,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  has  been 
with  the  Enquirer  since  1949. 
Two  years  ago  he  received  the 
Lee  Evans  Round  Table  Me¬ 

morial  award  for  outstanding 
work  by  a  local  reporter.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  he  was  with 
the  Army  Air  Corps  and  in 
1950-51  studied  dramatic  art  at 
the  Sorbonne,  under  a  Ful- 
bright  fellowship. 


Dale  J.  Cook,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  desk  editor,  Colum¬ 
bia  (Wash.)  Basin  News  for 
six  years — new  Idaho  Opera¬ 
tions  Office,  U.S.  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Commission,  as  Information 
officer. 


Whitney  Jacobs,  formerly 
with  the  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Evening  Herald — joined  state 
news  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 


Verdon  Orban,  advertising 
salesman  for  the  LeMars  (la.) 
Globe-Post — to  the  Ames  (la.) 
Tribune. 


W.  Earl  Hall,  editor  of  the 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette 
— left  on  an  around-the- world 
tour  of  30  countries. 


HOUSE  GUESTS — Clifton  Daniel  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
staff  waits  while  his  wife,  Margaret,  and  Ruth  Adler  of  the  Times 
sign  the  register  for  the  House  Magazine  Workshop  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Daniel  advised  the  publication  editors  to  apply  "saturation  coverage" 
in  their  reporting  of  industrial  news.  He  spoke  of  censorship  in  Russia 
while  he  was  the  Times'  correspondent  there  but  said  he  couldn't  tell 
house  magazine  editors  how  to  evade  censorship  by  management.  At 
right  is  Workshop  Chairman  Diane  Herz  of  Conde  Nast  Publications. 


Pat  Wolfe,  news  editor  of 
the  Anamosa  (la.)  Eureka  and 
Journal — named  political  writer 
for  the  Anchorage  (T.A.)  Daily 
\ews. 


George  Pasero — named  new 
sports  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal  succeeding 
George  Bertz,  who  becomes 
sports  editor  emeritus  and  is 
due  to  retire  next  year.  Lee 
Bostwick  —  transferred  from 
Gerald  Warren,  formerly  the  newsroom  copy  desk  to 
reporter  on  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  head  a  revised  sports  copy  desk. 
Star — to  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  CARL  Clufp,  former  news  re¬ 
union  general  assignment  staff  porter — moved  from  the  city 
after  four  years  in  the  navy,  room  to  a  sports  writing  assign- 
*  *  «  ment. 

«  * 

George  Wehby,  sports  editor 

of  the  Havana  (Cuba)  Post —  Nancy  Sciiwieder — to  the 
named  editor  of  the  Post,  sue-  <^opy  desk  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
ceeding  Milt  Guss,  who  will  Journal. 
edit  a  new  magazine.  (Continued  on  page  38) 


-  C.  M.  Fairall — succeeded 

led  William  G.  Meldrum,  as-  William  Bogle  as  news  editor 
as  sistant  to  the  financial  editor  of  the  Iowa  Falls  (la.)  Citi- 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  zen  and  the  Hardin  County 
Dealer  the  last  three  years  and  (la.)  Times. 


William  Faulkner,  educa¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News — to  the  staff  of 
Flournoy  &  Gibbs,  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  in  Toledo. 


Edge  R.  Reid,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer — 
editor  of  the  Ledger  and  Sun¬ 
day  Ledger-Enquirer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  W.  Brown,  re¬ 
signed. 


Leonard  Baker,  formerly  a 
general  assignment  reporter 
with  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat — to  the  staff  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island. 


Robert  Johnson,  former 
business  reporter  Honolulu 
(T.H.)  Star-Bulletin — to  the 
staff  of  Pineapple  Companies  of 
Hawaii. 


Bring  the  world  picture  into  focus  for  the  home 
town  reader  with  NEWS  TIPS,  a  packaged  “right 
arm”  for  overworked  editors.  Here’s  a  10  to  15- 
page  weekly  service  that  is  loaded  with  timely  local 
angles  on  national  and  international  happenings. 
Write  today  for  details. 


Clark  Bigler,  with  UP  since 
1952  from  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune — named  UP 
Nevada  State  manager  with 
Robert  E.  Petrini,  currently 
editor.  Sparks  (Nev.)  Tribune, 
as  assistant  at  the  Reno  bureau. 
Mr.  Bigler  succeeds  Robert 
Bennyhofp,  now  business  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Frank  C.  Usin,  Montpelier, 
Vt.  bureau  of  Barre  (Vt.) 
Daily  Times — to  the  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Morning  Sun  as  re¬ 
porter-photographer. 


Louis  Rukeyser — returned  to 
the  city  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Evening  Sun  after  two 
years  in  the  army. 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 


Contested  elections  have  re-  .  „ 

suited  in  victory  for  the  follow-  ,  !««« 

editor  of  ing  candidates  in  the  National  scholars^h.ps,  totaling  more  than 
^XcoZ  Press  Club’s  balloting:  Bryson  J1.2o0,(  00.  were  announced  here 
.  _  ..  by  trustees  of  the  charitable 

agazine  financial'  approf  ^rust  established  by  Col.  Robert 

67  years  p’  R-  McCormick,  late  editor  and 

uri,  ’  n  //T’  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 

in  1906;  urei-;  Pat  Munroe,  Albuquerque 

;he  M.ga.  ij"'’  ™7'>5'-  »'  *''*  $1,000,000  will  b. 

undcd  in  governors.  Ben  Grsnt*  11,8,  a  ^  u  mj*  ^ 

News,  and  World  RepoH,  is  “f®**  building  purposes  for 
4.  /t-PTi  T^  4  E-  Chicago  area  hospitals,  churches 

president.  (E&P,  Dec.  15.  page  Chicago  Boys  Club. 

Scholarships  are  provided  for 

*  *  *  10  year  periods,  subject  to  re- 

LT,  ,  view.  The  latter  represent  a 

puS;rof  ?he'"’e«a  TmIs"?  ^ 

Vi”  ‘"NortLestern  University.  S 

nth  annual  Eric  W  Allen  scholarships  for  Medill  School  Dec.  9. 

Memorial  lecture  at  Eugene,  -  t  r  »op  nnn  ... 

Ore.  in  February.  f  Journalism.  $30,000  per  year  •  *  * 

for  10  years.  Arthur  H.  Lowe,  62,  former 

*  *  *  Yale  University  (from  which  city  editor  of  the  Kitchener- 

.  ,,,  ,  ,  Col.  McCormick  was  graduated  Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record  and 

Robert  W  ard,  formerly  a  i„  iyo3),  fellowship  for  gradu-  former  member  of  the  Toronto 
department  store  executive  with  g^hool,  $30,000  per  year  for  (Ont.)  Telegram.  He  had  been 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  American—  jq  Robert  R.  McCormick  semi-retired  since  1953  because 

named  assistant  to  Lynn  Gam-  scholarships,  to  be  named 
BLK.  advertising  director  of  the  in  honor  of  Weymouth  Kirkland. 

So,,  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron-  ,io,e  f,iend  and  former  law 
^  ^  ^  partner  of  Col.  .McCormick,  also 

$30,000  per  year  for  10  years. 
jA.MEs  B.  Stevenson,  editor  • 

and  publisher  of  the  Titusville  gtauffer  Granted 
(Pa.)  Herald — vicechairman  of  iwii»  i 

the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Million  Loan 

Museum  Commission.  Chicago  _ 

Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.,  *’buu  30  years,  p®c.  14,  at 

*  *  *  headed  by  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  Oaytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Betsy  Hobbs,-  Honolulu  bas  arranged  with  Kidder,  Pea-  • 

(T.H.)  Advertiser  women’s  de-  body  &  Co.,  investment  banking  rilliin®  IUm 

partment  reporter — resigned  to  fiiui.  to  borrow  $2  million  to  P  *  n  n  o  p 

accompany  her  husband  to  the  finance  purchase  of  Capper  ,  , 

mainland.  She  will  be  replaced  Publications,  Inc.,  stock  in  con-  Frank  1.  Hap  Gillung,  edi- 

by  Mary  Cooke,  former  public  nection  with  the  recent  sale  of  emeritus  of  the 

relations  assistant  with  Matson  the  Capper  properties,  inc:uding  Courier-Express,  died  Dec.  7. 

hotels  newspapers,  periodicals,  radio  "e  retired  from  newspaper 

...  and  television  stations.  The  sale  work  two  years  ago  after  hav- 

is  subject  to  Federal  Commu-  served  the  Courier-Express 
John  Stegman,  June  grad-  nication  Commission  approval  us  carrier  reporter,  city  editor 

uate  of  the  State  University  because  of  the  radio  and  tele-  und  managing  editor.  He  was 

of  Iowa— news  editor  of  the  vision  proiierties  involved.  u  resident  of  this  town  more 

Mitchell  County  (la.)  Press  Capper  stock  was  held  by  the  than  50  years, 

and  the  Osage  (la.)  News.  Estate  of  Henry  S.  Blake,  * 

Philip  Zack,  Capper  president,  pightinR  Newsman 

- -  .  n  il  ■  M .  A.  Bailey,  the  Capper  Foun-  »  »  Havana 

m^rn'm  ‘^ution  for  Crippled  Children  .j,,  nrtnv  nnnnimred 


William  F.  Hallisey,  67, 
retired  advertising  manager 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Enterprise  &  Times,  and 
past  president.  New  England 
Advertising  Executives  Assn.; 
Dec.  10. 


Julius  J.  Soltesz,  55,  retired 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald  newspapei-man.  He 
worked  on  the  paper  for  25 
years  until  his  retirement  two 
years  ago;  Dec.  11. 


Clarence  T.  Leighton,  vice- 
president  and  managing  editor, 
Oswego  (N.Y.)  Pal'adium- 
Times — wed  to  Mrs.  Harriett 
Simon  of  New  York  City,  Dec. 
1.  The  bride,  a  widow  since 
1932,  has  been  a  supervisor  at 
Doctor’s  Hospital,  New  York. 
Mr.  Leighton’s  first  wife  died 
in  1952. 


Oliver  Robinson  Wiluam- 
SON,  85,  former  editorial  writer 
with  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News. 
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TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT:  Marshall,  Minn. 


"TTS  will  easily  pay  for  itself 

in  less  than  four  years!" 


says  A.  J.  Henie, 
Editor,  Lyon  County 
Independent 


The  Lyon  County  Independent  was 
the  first  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota  to  install  Teletype¬ 
setter  equipment.  Editor  Henie  tells 
in  his  own  words  why  he  is  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  user  of  TTS: 

“For  some  time,  we  had  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  not  enough  type  at  the  right 
time.  But  being  a  weekly  newspaper, 
we  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 
what  Teletypesetter  equipment  would 
do  for  us. 

“We  had  difficulty  in  our  compos¬ 
ing  room,  finding  it  necessary  to  have 
our  linotype  operators  work  numer¬ 
ous  hours  overtime  to  set  enough  type 
for  our  20-24  page  paper,  circulation 
5,500. 

“To  alleviate  this  bottleneck  we  re¬ 
placed  an  older  linecasting  machine 
with  a  new  Model  5  Linotype  which 
we  equipped  with  a  TTS  Operating 
Unit.  After  a  brief  training  period  on 
the  TTS  Perforator  an  experienced 
typist  was  able  to  set  approximately 
500  lines  an  hour,  producing  type  on 
the  average  of  three  galleys  per  hour! 

“Since  installing  TTS  equipment, 
last-minute  copy  is  effortlessly  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  newspaper.  Savings  in 
man-hours  are  terrific  since  we  have 
completely  eliminated  the  need  for 
another  operator  . . .  and  we  are  now 
able  to  print  several  organizational 
and  school  papers  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  that  it  would  take  with  a  man¬ 
ually-operated  linecasting  machine. 

“Knowing  what  I  do  today  about 
TTS,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  an¬ 
other  if  the  need  arose.  Teletypesetter 
equipment  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  per¬ 
fect  answer  to  fast,  efficient,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  type.” 


Competent  touch-typists  can  quickly  leam 
to  punch  tape  on  a  TTS  Perforator.  They 
should  start  to  produce  usable  tape  a  day 
or  two  after  first  instruction. 


TTS  Operating  Unit  produces  a  continuous 
flow  of  type  automatically,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  normal  manual  operation  of 
linecasting  machine. 
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ing  Manager.  Editor  Henie  believes  TTS 
equipment  provides  the  only  economical 
way  to  solve  the  problem  of  producing  type 
in  the  amount  needed  when  it  is  needed. 


Grouped  around  their  Model  5  Linotype 
equipped  with  Teletypesetter  are  left  to 
right:  Ray  Henie,  Business  Manager,  A.  J. 
Henie,  Editor  and  Larry  Henie,  Advertis- 


Fer  detailed  information  on  how  TTS  can 
substantially  reduco  your  composing 
room  costs,  write:  Teletypesetter  Corp., 
Dept.  E  12,  2752  North  Clybourn  Avenue, 
Chicogo  14,  III. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Imagination  Needed 
In  Cropping,  Display 

By  James  L.  Collings 


There’s  a  need  for  more  im¬ 
agination  and  planning  in  crop¬ 
ping  pictures  and  displaying 
them,  according  to  Neal  Bintz, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press. 

Writing  in  the  cuiTent  issue 
of  the  Gannetteer,  house  maga¬ 
zine  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Mr.  Bintz  said  there’s  no  doubt 
a  paper  without  art  would  be 
pretty  dull,  but  maybe  dullness 
is  preferable  to  tbe  way  some 
art  appears. 

“I  agree,”  he  wrote,  “a  pic¬ 
ture  attracts  readers.  It  gives 
zing  to  a  pag^e,  whether  it’s  a 
tank  sliding  up  a  street  in 
Budapest,  Monroe  slithering  up 
a  gangplank,  Eisenhower  slash¬ 
ing  through  to  the  green  or 
just  a  cute  shot  of  a  boy  and 
his  dog  splashing  through  a 
puddle. 

“There  are  times,  though, 
when  just  a  little  more  imagi¬ 
nation,  just  a  speck  more  care¬ 
ful  planning  will  draw  an  ap¬ 
preciative  raised  eyebrow  from 
a  critical  editor,  instead  of 
1  got  a  three-column  spot  to 
fill  on  page  two  and  it  might 
as  well  be  this. 

“If  a  photographer  would 
set  up  his  picture  with  the  idea 
that  this  is  one  he  (the  editor) 
can’t  turn  down,  there  would 
be  many  prizewinning  photos 
in  each  day’s  edition. 

“The  old  standard  that  they 
want  a  three-column  of  the 
garden-club  meeting — (line  up 
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girls) — has  got  to  change.  Even 
when  an  editor  suggests  the 
kind  of  picture  he  wants  it  still 
is  up  to  the  photographer 
whether  or  not  the  final  result 
is  a  good  picture  or  just  an 
assignment  completed.  Next!” 

Within  the  last  year,  the 
author  says,  he’s  come  to  realize 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  using  a 
one,  two  or  three-column  pic¬ 
ture.  He  takes  a  good  look  at 
a  picture,  instead,  and  if  he 
likes  it,  he’ll  use  it  B-I-G,  as  he 
spells  it  out,  and  throw  out  the 
others. 

“There  i.sn’t  any  doubt  in  my 
mind,”  Mr.  Bintz  says,  “that 
the  photographer’s  composition 
and  common  sense  decide  how 
the  picture  will  be  displayed. 
By  keeping  those  two  rules  in 
mind,  any  picture  can  be  a  good 
picture. 

“We  object  to  pictures  of 
bodies  sprawled  all  over, 
with  blood  oozing  out — they 
aren’t  conducive  to  toast  and 
coffee  around  the  family  table. 
In  sex  consideration,  we  draw 
the  line  if  the  strapless  evening 
dress  is  too  strapless,  but  on 
the  whole  we  have  a  pretty 
liberal  picture  policy.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  same  issue,  Henry  C. 
Niles,  picture  editor  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press,  be¬ 
lieves  in  playing  a  picture  big 
too — even  to  the  extent  of 
making  space  for  it. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Niles 
has  a  gripe  or  two: 

“These,”  he  says,  “are  the 
problems  you  encounter  getting 
good  wire  pictures. 

“1.  Their  everlasting  same¬ 
ness. 

“2.  Time  variance  disadvan- 


Atteitioi! 

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS 

We  offer  you  full  facilities 
plus  centralized  location  for 
printing,  binding  and  mailing 
your  periodical  publication, 
either  sheet-fed  multi-color 
letterpress,  offset  or  web-fed 
offset.  Ample  paper  supplies 
available. 

For  detailed  information, 
write  M.F.A.  Publishing  De¬ 
partment,  2tS  South  7th, 
Columbia,  Misaonii. 


tage  for  newspapers  in  the 
East,  as  compared  to  those  in 
the  West.” 

He  cites  the  same  old  pic¬ 
tures — political  pictures,  Dulles 
globetrotting,  a  dog  mothering 
a  kitten,  pretty  live  dolls, 
leapers,  fires,  wrecks  and  still 
more  dogs. 

It’s  a  tough  search  for  some¬ 
thing  new — a  smasher — he  says. 

“You  go  through  the  mail, 
hoping  for  something  different, 
occasionally  looking  twice  at  a 
shot.  You  watch  the  machine, 
praying  for  something  new — 
a  big  picture. 

Finally,  the  picture  editor 
asks  this  question :  What  are 
good  news  pictures?  In  his 
opinion,  they  are,  first  of  all, 
“dramatic,  spot-news  action.” 
Then,  secondly,  those  shots 
depicting  tragedies,  whims  and 
triumphs  of  kids. 

In  third  spot  he  puts  pretty 
gals,  “not  necessarily  with  low 
necklines.  Animals — dogs,  cats, 
giraffes,  fawns,  “but,  please, 
no  snakes” — take  fourth  posi¬ 
tion. 

Fifth  Fhotog 

John  J.  Nicklas,  prize  win¬ 
ning  photographer  of  the  Call- 
Chronicle  newspapers  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
chief  photographer  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
He  has  been  on  the  Call-Chroni¬ 
cle  photo  staff  since  1945.  Prior 
to  his  newspaper  affiliation,  he 
served  five  years  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps  doing  64  com¬ 
bat  missions  with  the  12th  Air 
Force  as  a  gunner-photographer 
in  the  Mediterranean  Theatre 
during  World  War  II.  He  holds 
the  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  an 
Air  Medal  with  10  clusters,  the 
Purple  Heart  and  a  Presidential 
Citation. 

In  his  new  assignment,  his 
beat  will  be  Pennsylvania.  He 
will  also  be  in  charge  of  the 
Commission’s  photo  laboratory 
at  Bellefonte. 

Kent  Course 

A  discussion  of  the  problems 
and  techniques  of  “Mixing 
Words  and  Pictures”  will  high¬ 
light  Editors’  Day  at  the  six¬ 
teenth  annual  short  course  in 
photo-journalism  March  19-22 
at  Kent  State  University  next 
Spring  on  the  campus  in  Kent, 
Ohio.  The  Kent  short  course 
is  the  oldest  annual  seminar  for 
photographers  and  editors  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  publications.  It  has 
been  sponsored  by  tbe  univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism  since 
1938. 

Moderating  a  panel  di.scussion 
on  how  to  use  words  and  pic- 
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tures  together  will  be  G.  W 
Churchill,  managing  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean. 
Other  panel  members  are  Ed 
McCarthy,  managing  editor 
This  Week;  Richard  A.  Wed' 
ters,  illustration  department. 
Business  Week',  Ben  Wicker- 
sham,  picture  editor,  Look; 
George  B.  Turrell,  editor.  West¬ 
ern  Electric  Company’s  W< 
magazine;  Pierce  Fredericks,  \ 

New  York  Times  Sunday  De¬ 
partment;  and  Bill  Stapleton,  i 

picture  editor,  Collier’s 

Editors’  Day  will  conclude  i 

with  an  address  by  Arthur  H.  ji 

“Red”  Motley,  president  and  Ij 

publisher  of  Parade,  at  the  , 

short  course  awards  dinner  1 

March  21,  at  the  Sheraton-May-  j 

flower  Hotel  in  Akron.  i 

Co-chairman  for  the  1957 
course  are  Julius  Greenfield, 
chief  photographer,  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal,  and  Morris  Gor¬ 
don,  director  of  photography. 
Western  Electric  Company. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed 
to  Professor  James  A.  Fosdick, 
University  Director  of  the 
Short  Course,  Kent  State  Uni-  '( 

versity.  S 

Telltale  Fingers 

Visual  evidence  that  a  San 
Diego  police  officer  tried  to  * 
interfere  with  his  taking  pic-  ' 

tures  of  witnesses  during  a 
recess  in  a  kidnaping-attempt- 
ed  murder  trial  was  captured 
on  film  by  Ted  Lau,  San  Diego  | 

(Calif.)  Union  photographer.  ' 

The  judge  had  given  photog¬ 
raphers  the  right  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  courtroom  during 
recess  periods.  As  Lau  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  shot  of  two  Mexican 
women  who  had  testified.  Police  i 

Sgft.  A1  Gayton  smashed  his 
hand  against  the  lens. 

Not  only  did  Lau  get  his 
picture  of  the  witnesses,  but 
the  sergeant’s  fingers  were  | 
clearly  outlined  in  the  lower 
left  of  the  negative. 

Police  Chief  A.  E.  Jansen 
acknowledged  that  Gayton  had 
been  wrong,  but  he  declined  to 
discipline  him. 

Election 

Baltimore  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers,  Inc.,  elected  Fred  Hohen- 
stein,  News-Post,  to  succeed 
Jack  A.  Shipley,  News- Post,  as 
president.  Other  officers:  Ed¬ 
mund  J.  Eisenmeier,  WM.4R- 
T V,  vicepresident ;  Ned  Stephen¬ 
son,  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company, 
secretary;  Ralph  Robinson. 
Sunpapers,  recording  secretary: 
William  Klcnder,  Sunpapers, 
treasurer,  and  James  Lally. 
News-Post,  sergreant  at  arms. 
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The  same  usefulness  and  quality  you  get  in  Kodak  films 
and  papers  come  with  Kodak  darkroom  accessories, 
such  as  . . . 

1  .  .  .  Easy-reading  Kodak  Darkroom  Orodwotot  that  pOUr 
the  way  they  should;  three  sizes:  8  oz.  $.50,  16  oz.  $.75, 
32  oz.  $1.25. 

2  .  .  .  The  Kodak  AdjuttaMo  Sofolight  Lamp  that  swiveb 
around  to  shine  where  you  want  it;  mounts  on  wall,  bench 
or  shelf;  costs  just  $9.50. 

3  .  .  .  Kodak  Darkroom  Apront — with  drip  cuff — for  $2.75 
(medium),  $3.50  (large). 

4  . . .  Clean-pouring  Kodak  Enamolod  Trayti  steel  heavily 
coated  with  white  porcelain  enamel;  in  eight  sizes,  8  x  10 
($2.15)  to  23  X  28  ($20.00). 

Priem  nibject  to  chsntr  without  noUn. 


S  . . .  The  highly  accurate  (within  ^  degree)  Kodak  Pro<o«« 
Thormamotor  SO  necessary  for  color  processing,  $9.50. 

*  . . .  Kodak  Hard  Rvbbor  Tanks  for  4  X  5  negatives  on  hang¬ 
ers,  $3.25  in  J'^gal.  size;  with  floating  lid  to  retard  oxida¬ 
tion  ($1.25  extra). 

7  .  .  .  Channel-type  Kodak  Film  and  Plato  Hangors,  No.  4A, 
perforated  to  drain  quickly,  let  your  film  develop  uni¬ 
formly;  in  nine  sizes,  $1.60  to  $1.95  each. 

t  . . .  The  durable  Kodak  Troy  Siplian  that  keeps  prints 
moving  and  separated;  fits  any  tray,  $4.95. 

9 _ The  accurate,  easy-to-read  Kodak  Timor  that  starts 

or  stops  with  a  flick  of  a  lever,  $9.75. 

Your  Kodak  dealer  has  these  functional  darkroom  aids,  and 
many  others. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  •  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Your  darkroom  paraphernalia  either  works  for  you  or  against  you. 

Good  trays  and  graduates  pour  neatly.  Good  film  hangers  load 
easily,  drain  fast,  don’t  corrode.  An  apron  needs  a  drip  cuff  to 
keep  driblets  off  your  shoes. 

Obvious?  Not  necessarily.  Such  functional  niceties  of  design 
come  only  from  manufacturers  who  understand  photography.  So 
it’s  not  surprising  that  Kodak  darkroom  items  are  popular  with 
professionals. 
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Clergy,  Press 
In  Accord  on 
Crime  News 


EDITORIAL  WORKSlIOi 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Thee  and  I  and  We 

The  editorial  we  seems  to  be  falling  rapidly  into 
disrepute  as  intolerably  stuffy.  It  is  probably  justifi¬ 
able  in  the  editorial  columns  themselves,  at  least  when 
the  ideas  presented  are  actually  those  of  more  than 
one  person.  But  under  a  byline,  the  use  of  we  can 
only  suggest  a  split  personality  in  the  writer. 

The  use  of  /,  of  course,  has  been  denounced  as 
immodest.  So  some  writers,  when  they  have  occasion 
to  bring  themselves  into  the  act,  coyly  masquerade  as 
thin  writer,  the  present  uniter,  the  present  reporter, 
etc.  The  present  writer  may  indeed  be  present,  but  I 
am  left  with  the  suspicion  he’s  not  all  there. 

The  fact  is  that  this  writer,  the  present  writer,  and 
the  like  are  far  more  obtrusive  than  I,  and  thus 
really  less  modest. 

Rudolf  Flesch,  among  others,  has  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  creation  of  a  personal  link  between 
the  writer  and  his  audience  promotes  readability.  So 
when  the  writer  under  a  byline  speaks  for  himself,  let 
him  have  the  courage  to  come  out  with  I,  and  not  don 
a  false-face  or  pretend  he’s  two  other  people. 

The  fear  of  frankly  speaking  out  for  oneself  looks 
like  an  aspect  of  the  fetish  for  objectivity  that  nearly 
drained  all  the  blood  out  of  newspaper  writing  before 
the  wind  shifted  to  another  quarter.  I  saw  recently 
where  Basil  Walters,  executive  editor  of  the  Knight 
newspapers,  in  a  tribute  to  newspaperwomen,  gave 
them  credit  for  setting  a  good  example  by  letting  a 
little  fresh  air  into  the  musty  pigeonholes  of  journal¬ 
ism.  The  trend  toward  movable  prose  may  yet  come 
to  be  recognized  as  the  greatest  boon  to  newspaper 
readers  since  the  invention  of  movable  type. 


Gainesville,  Fla. 

^  .  .  John  Paul  Jones,  UF  jour- 

Given  the  story  of  David  and  nalism  professor  ai^  secretary 
Bathsheba  and  that  of  the  Good  Florida  Press  Associ- 

amaritan  which  would  get  the  ^tion,  added  that  while  news- 
better  play  in  today  s  press?  p^p^g  ^o  devote  much  space  to 

Churchmen  and  reporters,  as-  crime  stories,  most  omit  sen- 
sembled  at  the  University  of  gational  details.  He  also  noted 
Florida  (Dec.  3-4)  for  a  reli-  j^e  press  rarely  prints  stories 
gious  news  conference,  agreed  suicide  attempts  and  unwed 
the  scandal  item  would  get  the  mothers 

bigger  headline.  But  they  newsmen  told  the  clergy- 

cleared  the  press  of  the  charge  the  newspaper’s  job 

of  sensationalism.  jg  to  reflect  the  community,  not 

Points  of  Agreement  to  win  people  to  one  church  or 

Among  the  points  of  agree-  another, 
ment.  Calloway  argued  that 

1)  Both  the  Bible  and  the  church  news  should  be  incorpo- 
modern  press  cover  crime  rated  into  the  news  columns  and 
stories  as  a  means  of  educating  saved  for  a  special  church 
the  public  as  to  the  continuing  page  or  section.  “A  news  story 
need  for  moral  codes  and  crime  is  news  when  it  happens,  he 
enforcement  alertness.  said. 

2)  The  basic  responsibility  Biblical  ‘Pulitzers 

of  the  press  is  to  reflect  so-  Rae  Weimer,  director  of  the 
ciety,  although  it  should  exer-  UF  School  of  Journalism,  nomi- 
cise  moral  leadership  in  the  nated  three  Biblical  writers  for 
community.  all-time  Pulitzer  prizes. 

3)  Newspapers  generally  wel-  He  said  the  Old  and  New 

come  “Good  Samaritan”  stories  Testaments  were  composed  “by 
with  human  interest  and  reader  greater  reporters  and  editors 
appeal.  than  we  are,”  then  singled  out 

4)  Clergymen  and  church  lay  for  individual  recognition: 

workers  need  a  better  under-  1)  The  greatest  iournalist — 
standing  of  the  mass  communi-  Moses,  because  the  Ten  Corn- 
cations  media.  mandments  resulted  from  “the 

Among  the  press  representa-  best  editing  in  journalism”; 
tives  at  the  workshop  were  2)  The  best  reporter — Luke, 
Caleb  King  Sr.,  editor  emeritus  whose  “story  has  the  charae- 
and  religious  columnist,  Jack-  teristics  of  the  best  reporting — 
sonville  Florida  Times-Vn  on ;  clearness,  vividness,  truthful- 
James  Calloway,  Times-Union  ness,  facts  in  due  proportion, 
church  editor;  Adon  Taft,  Mi-  human  interest,  and  a  touch  of 
ami  (Fla.)  Herald  religious  the  writer’s  personality”; 
editor;  William  Pepper  III,  3)  The  best  editorialist  — 

Gainesville  Sun  city  editor;  and  Paul,  “who  wrote  letters  that 
Charles  Benson,  church  editor  are  worth  reading  by  all  men, 
for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  whatever  their  theology.” 


You  and  Me  and  Yule 

Christmas  is  upon  us,  and  it  seems  like  a  suitable 
time  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  Editorial  Workshop.  All  of  you  are 
busy,  I  know,  and  this  makes  me  value  the  more  highly 
the  many  letters  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  write 
me  and  the  editors  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  list  of  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
express  their  interest  ami  approval  includes  newspaper 
reporters,  copyreaders,  columnists,  editorialists,  and 
editors  of  all  ranks  and  stations;  teachers  of  journal¬ 
ism;  editors  of  trade,  technical,  and  professional  peri¬ 
odicals;  public  relations  men  and  women  representing 
many  fields;  free-lance  writers;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  others. 

The  standard  thing  to  .say  in  these  circumstances, 
I  guess,  would  be  that  all  this  response  makes  me  feel 
humble.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  makes  me  feel 
insufferably  cocksure.  This  feeling  persists  even  in  the 
face  of  the  occasional  blasts  put  on  me  by  those  of 
you  who  have  differed  from  my  opinions,  and  seem 
to  think  that  the  principle  of  free  speech  is  being 
stretched  too  far  when  it  covers  my  seditious  utter¬ 
ances. 

I  am  inordinately  pleased  when  e.ditors  and  column¬ 
ists  make  my  stuff  the  subject  of  comment  in  their 
own  writings.  And  I  am  even  glad  to  hear  from,  and 
to  be  reproached  in  print  by,  those  who  disagree.  Things 
could  be  worse.  They  might  have  ignored  me. 

And  so  to  all  of  you,  who  agree  with  me  unanimously 
at  least  in  an  interest  in  problems  of  expression  and 
a  conviction  that  they  too  have  their  importance,  1 
say — now  what  was  it  I  was  going  to  say? 

Oh,  yes — the  merriest  of  Christmases,  and  the  bright¬ 
est  of  New  Years! 
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the  Speed  of  Sound 
in  a  Split  Second 

Aerophysics  HTV  Rocket 

probes  the  temperatures 
of  Hypersonic  Flight 


Only  speeds  many  times  that  of  sound  can  supply  the  answers  to 
today’s  vital  questions  about  the  “thermal  thicket”  where  ordinary 
aircraft  metals  blister  and  disintegrate  and  ordinary  windshields 
turn  to  liquid  glass.  These  are  the  speeds  of  the  future  —  not  only 
for  missiles,  but  for  military  and  civil  aircraft  as  well. 

Curtiss-Wright’s  subsidiary,  Aerophysics  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  —  working  with  the  Wright  Air  Development  Center 
of  the  U.S.A.F.  Air  Research  and  Development  Command  — 
i  has  provided  an  ideal  tool  for  this  research  in  the  just-an¬ 
nounced  HTV  Hypersonic  Test  Vehicle.  Reaching  several 
times  the  speed  of  sound  in  only  two  seconds,  this  two-stage, 
ten-foot  missile  is  topp)ed  with  a  two-foot  nose  cone  where 
^  data  on  heat  and  air  pressure  are  recorded. 

A  The  HTV  is  only  the  first  in  a  family  of  such  rockets 
-  on  which  Curtiss-W right  task  scientists  are  at  work.  It  is  a 
dramatic  example  of  Curtiss-Wright’s  developmental 
leadership  in  every  advanced  category  of  airpower. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 
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The  Uncommon  Man  ^  Retires 

Paul  Edwards  Applied 
Rule  of  ‘Best  Citizen’ 


San  Francisco  that  bellow  thunderously  about 
r  should  be  the  public  matters  that  concern 
'  its  community,  other  regions,  other  states, 
its  civic  respon-  other  cities  than  their  own,  but 
s  i  b  i  1  i  ti  e  s  as  reduce  their  editorial  voice  to 
such,  and  exert  a  pip-squeak  about  things  that 
need  cleaning  up  in  their  own 
for  back  yards.” 

These  latter,  he  said,  are  as 
bad  as  those  with  no  voice  at 
all — and  he  believes  the  public 


its  editorial  in- 
fl  u  e  n  c  e 
whatever  is  to 
the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  ma- 

the  shares  his  opinions. 

In  his  long-time  capacity  as 
are  a  trustee  of  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty,  Edwards  was  instrumental 
in  arranging  for  the  top  jour¬ 
nalism  students  of  that  school 
an  address  to  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time 
working  with  reporters  and 
but  he  stands  by  them  editors  of  the  San  F  lanciseo 
News. 

Just  retired  from  his  post  Those  students  who  have  sat 
as  associate  editor  of  the  San  in  on  the  conferences  which 
Francisco  News,  Paul  Edwards  started  these  “off  the  job” 
has  done  his  utmost  through  training  periods  could  learn 
a  long  newspapering  career  to  much  from  Paul  Edwards’ 
make  the  papers  on  which  comments. 

he  worked  the  “best  citizen”  of  “Make  friends,”  he  told  them, 
their  communities.  “but  don’t  be  obligated  to  them. 

A  quiet,  white-haired,  retiring  Develop  sources  of  news— but 
individual,  Paul  Edwards  fits  don’t  protect  them  when  they 
the  word  “gentleman”  as  gtep  out  of  line, 
though  it  were  made  for  him.  “Learn  to  write,  and  write 

He’s  talked  tough  in  his  time,  well.  Be  honest  with  the  facts 
and  fought  the  sort  of  fights  yQjj  gather;  report  both  sides.” 
that  anyone  who’s  been  a  re-  These  were  distillations  of 
porter,  editorial  writer  and  edi-  jjjg  own  practices  over  a  ca- 
tor  must  fight  but  he  holds  j.ggj.  began  in  the  days 

the  respect  and  affection  of  all  before  he  was  himself  a  student 
who  come  in  contact  with  him.  Stanford 

Born  Feb.  11,  1882,  in 

Knightstown,  Ind.,  he  worked 
briefly  on  the  Indianapolis 
News  before  heading  west  to 
enter  the  university. 

Covered  Earthquake 
He  served  as  Stanford  cor- 


jority  of 

mM 

Paul  Carroll 
Edwards’  words. 
Edwards  He  gp^ke  them 

first  in  IPSS  in 
a  group  of  San  Francisco  citi¬ 
zens, 


wait  their  turns. 


Advice  to  Students 

“I  have  a  low  opinion,”  he 
once  said,  “of  newspapers  that 
exist  without  any  positive  edi¬ 
torial  policies,  though  they  may 
succeed  sometimes  as  business 
organizations.  There  are  others 
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Aufo  Maker  Sees 
Rising  Interest 
In  Compact  Car 


GIANT  NEW  ’57  CARS  CREATE 
PARKING,  COST,  HANDLING  HEADACHES 

GEORGE  ROMNEY,  Pr«»id«nt,  American  Motors:  In  recent  we^His  | 
the  new  1957  automobile  models  hove  been  announced.  Almost  with-  ' 
out  exception,  each  has  made  the  same  boast:  "longer,  wider,  lower, 
heavier,  more  powerful." 

While  most  1957  cars  are  heavier  and  bulkier  outside,  there  has  been 
no  comparable  increase  in  ease  of  entry,  passenger  convenience  and 
roominess.  As  more  metal  has  been  added  on  the  outside,  these  cors 
have  outgrown  parking  spaces,  traffic  lanes  and  owners’  garages. 


Here  at  American  motors 

we  are  discovering  that  a  growing 
number  of  Americans  are  seeking  some¬ 
thing  different  in  motor  car  design. 
More  than  70  per  cent  of  our  com¬ 
pany’s  automobile  sales  are  going  to  a 
different  kind  of  car — the  Rambler — 
and  our  Rambler  sales  keep  increasing. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this 
Rambler  trend? 

The  first  reason  is  that  while  U.  S. 
cars  are  the  best  values  in  the  world, 
they  are  very  much  alike.  The  excep¬ 
tion  is  Rambler,  the  only  U.  S.  car 
that  has  departed  from  the  familiar 
concept. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
CHOICE  IN  CARS 

A  new,  better  way  to  build  auto¬ 
mobiles  now  gives  the  motorist  a  new 
and  better  choice  in  cars — in  fact,  an 
entirely  new  dimension  in  cars — the 
compact  Rambler.  It  is  the  first  and 
only  car  to  combine  the  room  and 
comfort  of  far  bigger,  costlier  cars,  with 
the  handling  ease  and  economy  of 
small  imported  cars. 

BIG  CAR 


COMPACT  RAMBLER 


Because  of  exclusive  single-unit  con¬ 
struction,  Rambler  provides  the  unique 
combination  of  the  best  features  of  the 
big  car  and  the  small  car.  This  is  the 
new,  better  way  to  build  an  automobile 
— with  body  and  frame  one  all-welded 
unit,  instead  of  the  out-dated  method 
of  bolting  a  body  on  top  of  a  separate 
frame. 


SINGLE.UNIT  FRAME 


SEPARATE  FRAME 


When  will  the  rest  of  the  industry 
adopt  single-unit  car  construction? 

The  change  is  coming  but  it  will  take 
several  years.  It’s  a  big  job  that  can’t 
be  done  overnight.  The  work  and  cost 
of  converting  production  facilities  to 
the  new  method  is  staggering.  When 
costs  were  much  lower  than  today,  it 
cost  American  Motors  $40  million.  For 
the  “Big  Three”  to  change  over,  the 
estimated  cost  runs  into  billions. 

THE  CAR  OF  THE  FUTURE 

It  is  predicted  by  a  national  business 
publication  that  one  of  the  leading 
“Big  Three”  highest-priced  cars  will 
adopt  single-unit  construction  for  1958 
models.  Others  will  follow. 

What  does  it  mean  to  you? 

Simply  this:  If  you  buy  a  1957  car  today 
with  old-type  bolted  body  and  frame, 
the  chances  are  that  when  you  are 
ready  to  trade  again  in  two,  three  or 
four  years,  it  will  be  obsolete,  and 
therefore  worth  less  in  trade  for  a  new 
model  than  if  you  bought  a  car  today 
with  single-unit  construction. 
COMPARE  RAMBLER 
WITH  ANY  CAR  AT  ANY  PRICE 
If  you  will  look  at  a  Rambler  and 
compare  it  with  other  cars,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  Rambler  combines  these 
advantages  as  no  other  car  does. 

DmfmndabiBty-  All-welded  single-unit 
construction  will  take  greater  punish¬ 
ment  and  remain  like  new,  free  of 
rattles  and  squeaks,  longer  than  any 
other  construction  known. 

Room  for  tix  6-fooion — Single-unit  con¬ 
struction  gives  you  room  inside  where 


it  can  be  used,  not  just  bulk  outside 
where  it  can  only  be  looked  at. 

Smartost  ttylo — Why  settle  for  a  car 
that’s  similar  to  six  million  others  when 
for  less  money  you  can  buy  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  smarter  Rambler? 

Firtt  in  oconomy  -  Rambler  costs  least 
to  own  and  operate  and  depreciates 
less  than  any  other  low-priced  car. 
32.09  MILES  PER  GALLON 

The  Rambler  6  with  overdrive  set 
the  official  NASCAR  coast-to-coast 
economy  record:  Less  than  Ic  a  mile 
for  gasoline. 

HIGHEST  TRADE-IN  VALUE 

Both  national  authorities  on  the 
value  of  used  cars,  the  Red  Book 
National  Market  Reports  and 
N.A.D.A.  Official  Used  Car  Guide, 
report  that  Rambler  has  best  resale 
value  in  the  low  price  field. 

Bottor  p«r/ornMfic* — V-8  or  61  Rambler 
single-unit  construction  eliminates  the 
drag  of  dead  weight  to  give  a  better 
power-to-weight  ratio. 

Suporior  riding  comfort  —  Single-unit 
construction  is  stronger  up  front  where 
other  cars  are  weakest,  so  Rambler  can 
use  longer  coil  springs  that  absorb 
bumps  better  than  short,  stiff  springs. 

Eatiott  hmdUng — Free  of  bulging  bulk. 
Rambler  turns  sharper,  steers  easier 
than  any  other  American  sedan. 

Conynionco-  A  survey  of  multi-car 
families  owning  Ramblers  and  bigger 
cars  showed  four  out  of  five  drive  the 
Rambler  most.  This  is  because  Rambler 
is  more  convenient,  handier,  more  fun 
to  drive. 

Twkm  at  tafm — Rambler  extends  big, 
steel  box-girders  almost  to  the  grille 
and  up  to  fender  level.  The  entire 
passenger  compartment  is  surrounded 
by  a  “safety  cage”  of  these  rugged, 
steel  box-girders. 

Go  to  your  Hudson  dealer  or  your 
Nash  dealer  and  drive  a  new  Rambler. 
And,  if  you  like  surprises,  put  a  Rambler 
and  a  high-priced  car  to  the  acid  test 
of  a  “rough  road”  comparison.  I  think 
you  will  notonly  besurprised,  I  thinkyou 
will  choose  Rambler  as  the  better  buy. 
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Coke 


Coca-Cola  has  almost  become  synonymous  with  America.  The 
"Coke"  has  replaced  "Mom's  apple  pie"  as  a  symbol  in  our 
everyday  conversation.  There's  no  question  that  The  Coca-Cola 
Company's  public  relations  program  has  been  a  success  that 
refreshes. 

The  trademark  preservation  campaign  for  "Coke"  has  been  an 
important  part  of  The  Coca-Cola  p.r.  program.  And  it  pleases 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  no  end  to  have  Ed  Bayol,  Press  Counsel 
of  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  tell  us  that  "we  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  the  backbone  of  the  cam¬ 
paign."  Eight  consecutive  years  of  6  to  13  insertions  in  E&P,  with 
messages  addressed  to  the  Press,  have  backed  up  Mr.  Bayol's 
original  media  decision.  And,  the  campaign  continues. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  is  one  of  100  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertisers  using  the  advertising 

_ _ _  pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  tell  the 

U  Press  ...  so  the  Press  can  tell  the  Public. 
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1^  •  train.  At  Connell,  Dave  Adams, 

iTCSS  LylGimS  editor-publisher  of  the  Franklin 

County  Graphic,  smashed  his 
1*17  right  hand  while  feeding  a  job 

r  Ix^lLPI  J  I/I  press  as  he  waited  for  Owens. 

I  I  Adams  also  found  that  his 

iOStGl  rtyy  Model  T  Ford  wouldn’t  go  and 

J  pressed  his  friend  Dale  Dough- 

Richland  Wash  service,  with  his  Model 

An  attempt  to  “beat  the  tail  A,  to  make  the  trip  to  Othello, 
off  Uncle  Sam’s  mail”  failed  23  miles  away.  This  tnp  took 
here  recently,  but  the  eight  including 

newsmen  who  used  a  variety  of  mechanical  ad- 

weird  transportation  methods  jnstments. 

claimed  a  moral  victory.  The  confident  newsmen,  count- 

While  one  letter  was  mailed  mg  on  usual  post  office  per- 
special  delivery  in  Pasco,  Wash.,  formance,  then  let  their  letter 
the  newsmen  tried  to  beat  Uncle  *'est  in  Othello  until  6  a.m. 
Sam’s  delivery  to  Quincy,  130  the  next  day.  Then  Robert  Shaw, 
miles  away,  using  a  pogo  stick, 
freight  train,  bicycle,  model  A 
Ford,  a  horse,  and  shank’s  mare. 

Uncle  Sam  made  the  trip 


originator  of  the  derby,  hoofed 
it  for  three  hours  to  a  cross¬ 
roads  where  Paul  George  of  the 
Uncle  Sam  made  the  trip  in  Columbia  'Basin  Herald,  Moses 
13  hours,  45  minutes  and  the  Lake,  pedaled  his  way  on  a  bike 
newsmen  made  it  in  25  hours,  to  Moses  Lake. 

55  minutes.  On  the  Last  Lap 

Robert  M.  Shaw,  editor-man-  Charles  Steers,  another  CBH 
ager  of  the  Othello  Outlook,  reporter,  took  off  in  a  motor 
thought  up  the  weird  contest  boat  for  a  17  mile  trip  up  an 
to  dramatize  slow  delivery  of  arm  of  the  lake,  to  meet  Les 
mails  in  the  Columbia  Basin  Parr  of  the  Grant  County  Jour- 
Project  in  central  Washington,  nal. 

‘Special  Delivery’  Parr,  riding  a  balky  horse, 

Mr.  Shaw  said  he  would  try  failed  to  keep  the  rendezvous 
to  hold  the  Post  Office  Depart-  and  Erne  Holbert,  CBH  pho- 
ment  to  the  performance  dem-  tographer,  walked  two  miles 
onstrated  during  the  derby  and  ^^own  the  road  to  meet  Parr, 
newsmen  said  they  would  con-  The  horse,  on  the  return  trip, 

tinue  test-mailing  letters  to  balked  at  passing  his  home  Although  the  member  of  col- 
provide  a  comparison  of  routine  stables,  but  Parr  persuaded  it  lege  journalism  students  is  fal-  during  a  period  of  six  or  seven 

post  office  performance  as  com-  to  continue  on  to  Ephrata.  ling  nationally,  the  opposite  is  weeks. 

pared  with  the  “spectacular”  Here,  Vein  Matthews,  editor  true  at  Kent  State  University,  Letters  had  to  be  signed,  of 

delivery  of  the  postal  derby  publisher  of  the  Quincy  according  to  William  D.  Tay-  course,  but  names  of  writers 

entry,  Poet-Register,  caught  a  ride  in  lor,  department  head. 

J.  D.  Coleman,  reporter  for  a  fertilizer  truck  for  the  last 
the  Columbia  Basin  News  in  lap,  only  to  find  that  he  had 
Pasco,  started  off  the  trip  by  been  badly  beaten  by  the  regu- 
mailing  the  special  delivery  let-  lar  mails  which  carried  the  spe- 
ter  at  Pasco.  He  then  hopped  cial  letter  from  Pasco  to 
his  Way  on  a  pogo  stick  to  the  Spokane  and  then  back  to 
Northern  Pacific  main  line  and  Quincy, 
turned  over  the  other  letter  to  • 

Patrick  J.  Owens,  reporter-pho-  4,  ]|^ore  Receive 
tographer  for  Columbia  Basin  rT<  1  n  1  . 

News.  ^  ravel  r  ellowshipH 

Mr.  Owens  was  to  board  a  Columbus,  Ga. 

freight  train  for  Connell,  but  he  Four  additional  travel  grants 
had  to  wait  three  hours  for  the  for  newspapermen  were  an- 


HONORED — French  Ambassador 
Herve  Alphand  pins  the  cross  of 
Grand  Officer  of  fhe  Legion  of 
Honor  on  Arthur  Hays  Suliberger, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  Times'  friendship  for  France 
and  its  consistent  advocacy  of 
U.S.-French  amity  were  cited. 


^Beefing  Column  ’ 
Has  Counterpart 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
The  San  Antonio  Express 
recently  inaugurated  a  “beef’ 
column  for  publication  of  letters 
from  readers  who  wanted  to  air 
grievances  of  any  kind,  and  City 
Kent,  Ohio  Editor  Bert  Wise  said  more  than 
2,200  such  letters  poured  in 


While  the  flow  of  “beefs” 
lern  Ohio  it,g  height,  Paul  Thomp- 

1  journal-  associate  editor  of  the 

otherwise  affiliated  News,  invited  “pat- 
nts  to  en-  on-the-back”  letters  for  pub- 
for  news-  Hcation  in  his  page  1  column 
in  the  evening  paper.  Mr. 
Thompson  found  that  while  the 
commendatory  letters  did  not 
OR,  Mich,  equal  the  “beefs”  in  number, 
Michigan  tbeir  writers  were  more  willinK 
ilism  top-  to  lot  their  names  be  published. 

m  schools  ,  ,  ^-1  • 

this  Fall,  Lanor  i  haimien 

id  editors  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

vere  told.  James  L.  Knight,  president, 

_  executive  has  reappointed  Robert  H. 

of  the  vicepresident  of  the  Port  Huron  Spahn  as  chairman  of  the  labor 
1;  free-  Times  Herald  and  chairman  of  committee  of  the  Southern 
the  Michigan  Press  Association  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
,  execu-  Journalism  Education  Commit-  tion,  with  Cleve  Rumble  as 
Roanoke  tee,  said  UM  had  an  increase  vicechairman.  Mr.  Spahn  is 
British  of  36%.  production  executive  of  the 

Journalism  Department  plans  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  Ok- 
une  edi-  for  extending  the  UM  program  lahoman;  Mr.  Rumble  is  di- 
(Ky.)  into  the  community  newspaper  rector  of  employe  relations  for 
in  peo-  field  were  given  unanimous  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
support  by  the  committee,  and  Times. 


Newsprint 
Records  Seen 
Worldwide 

Montreal 

World  newsprint  production 
io  1956  will  again  reach  a  new 
record  high,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada  in  its  survey  Newsprint 
Data:  1966.  For  the  Free  World 
countries,  the  association  re¬ 
ports,  production  this  year  will 
total  almost  12.5  million  tons, 
op  8.1%  over  1955. 

Production  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  expected  to 
reach  nearly  8.25  million  tons, 
up  more  than  500,000  tons  over 
last  year.  The  Canadian  news¬ 
print  mills,  with  an  estimated 
I  total  production  of  6.5  million 
I  tons,  will  account  for  310,600 
tons  of  this  increa.se.  This  is  the 
largest  gain  in  output  since 
1947  when  the  mills  were  re¬ 
covering  from  wartime  -'urtail- 
ments. 

Newsprint  production  in  the 
Free  World  countries,  other 
than  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  is 
expected  to  reach  4.2  million 
tons  in  1956,  a  rise  of  more 
than  400,000  tons  in  the  year. 
Consumption  in  these  countries 
will  reach  nearly  5  million  tons. 
The  difference  between  pro¬ 
duction  and  supply  is  made  up 
of  imports,  most  of  which  came 
from  Canada. 

Looking  to  1957,  the  report 
sees  a  continuation  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  rising  world  trends.  Re¬ 
garding  U.S.  newsprint  require- 
ments,  the  report  states  eco¬ 
nomic  prospects  are  generally 
deemed  to  be  favorable. 

For  1957  as  a  whole,  U.  S. 
consumption  is  projected  at  7.1 
million  tons,  up  250,000  tons 
from  the  1966  estimate. 

• 

Teen-Agers’  Column 
Talks  with  Parents 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Teen-agers  are  now  writing 
a  column  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Seattle  Times  to  explain 
their  problems  to  adults. 

The  series  is  designed  to  give 
the  youngsters  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects  from  dating  to 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Each  article  is  prepared  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  pupils  of 
different  high  schools.  Seattle’s 
Inter-High  Council,  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  city’s  public  high 
schools,  is  co-operating  with  the 
Times  in  the  series. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


USIA  Has  Need 
Of  Picture  Editors 

Washington 

The  U.  S.  Information  Agen¬ 
cy  is  seeking  two  picture  edi¬ 
tors,  one  bilingual  (Russian) 
editor  and  two  translators 
(Russian). 

Those  skilled  in  formulating 
picture  stories,  editing  and  se¬ 
lecting  photographs,  color  as 
well  as  black  and  white,  and 
writing  of  captions  and  descrip¬ 
tive  texts  are  sought  as  pic¬ 
ture  editors.  One  job  pays  $8,- 
990  annually  and  the  other  $7,- 
570. 

The  bilingual  editor  would 
be  responsible  for  verifying 
the  correctness  of  Russian 
translations  of  English  orig¬ 
inals,  editing,  proofreading,  re¬ 
writing  or  revising.  The  job 
pays  $7,570  a  year.  The  trans¬ 
lator  jobs  pay  $6,.390  annually. 

Applications  should  be  sent 
to  U.  S.  Information  Agency, 
Recruitment  Branch,  1776  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.C.,  and  marked 
“Immediate  .\ttention :  Miss 
Miller.” 

• 

Yale  Hockey  Rink 
yarned  for  Ingalls 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Yale  Corporation  has  ap¬ 
proved  plans  for  an  ultra-mod¬ 
em  hockey  rink  which  vdll  be 
named  in  honor  of  a  father 
and  son — David  S.  Ingalls  Sr., 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star,  and  David 
S.  Ingalls  Jr.,  an  ensign  at  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Air  Station,  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Fla. 

As  undergraduate  (class  of 
’20  and  class  of  ’56),  father  and 
son  captained  both  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  varsity  hockey  teams. 
The  rink  will  cost  $850,000, 
provided  by  contributions  from 
Yale  men  and  friends. 

• 

.Music  Critics  Elect 

Paul  Henry  Lang,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  Music 
Critics  Circle  of  New  York.  He 
succeeds  Miles  Kastendieck, 
Journal  American,  who  has 
headed  the  group  for  eight  of 
the  15  years  it  has  been  in 
existence. 

Adopts  9  Pt.  Type 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

The  Cleveland  Press  has 
changed  to  a  larger  body  face. 
Linotype’s  9  point  Corona.  Pre¬ 
viously  it  used  8  point  Regal. 

(or  December  22,  1996 


The  Zenger  Memorial 


Historic  documents,  printers’  tools  of  the  early 
17th  Century,  murals,  dioramas,  15  exhibits, 
together  with  original  copies  of  Zenger’s  own 
paper— The  New-York  Weekly  Journal— and  many 
quotations  from  the  immortal  address  of  Andrew 
Hamilton  compose  the  Memorial  to  Zenger  and  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

In  the  first  issue  of  Zenger’s  paper— November  5, 
1733,  is  chronicled  the  results  of  the  Eastchester 
Green  Election  in  which  the  deposed  Chief  Justice 
Lewis  Morris  won  the  seat  in  the  Colonial  Assembly, 
by  a  comfortable  majority,  over  the  candidate  of  the 
corrupt  Colonial  Governor  Cosby,  despite  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  38  (fakers. 

Cliff  Young’s  murals,  beautifully  done  in  colors, 
picture  the  arrival  on  board  ship  in  the  harbor  of 
little  old  New  York— population  less  than  10,000— 
of  the  immigrant  boy  Zenger,  age  13,  and  the  famous 
Election  at  Eastchester  at  which  representatives  of 
the  Crown  and  people  were  present  in  large 
numbers. 

'The  dioramas  show  Zenger  in  his  Print  Shop— in 
jail,  with  his  wife  talking  with  him  through  a  hole  in 
the  door,  a  jailer  standing  by— the  burning  of  copies 
of  Zenger’s  papers  in  front  of  the  old  City  Hall  in 
which  he  was  incarcerated  for  9  months— the  Court¬ 
room  with  judges,  jurors,  Mrs.  Anna  Zenger,  court 
attendants,  spectators,  Zenger’s  disbarred  attorneys. 
Crown  Counsel  and  the  hero  of  the  day,  Andrew 
Hamilton  who  won  Zenger’s  acquittal  of  the  charge 
of  libel  by  pleading  new  concepts  of  law  and  in¬ 
dividual  freedom. 

The  acquittal  of  Zenger  established  a  free  press 
in  the  Colonies  fifty  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  fndependence  was  written. 

The  Memorial  presents  Zenger’s  own  story  en¬ 
titled— “The  Case  and  Tryal  of  John  Peter  2fenger’’— 
as  well  as  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  jurors. 

The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily— Mondays 
through  Fridays— from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.— and  closed 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Admission  free.  Entrance 
Old  Sub-Treasury  Building,  15  Pine  Street,  comer 
Nassau.  Any  Subway  to  Wall  Street  Station. 

“The  Story  of  John  Peter  Zenger— Defender  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press”— a  12- page  pamphlet  by 
Donald  Sheehan— is  available  to  you  upon  request 
to  the  Custodian,  William  Lynn  McCracken,  or  Mr. 
Gardner  Osbom,  Executive  Director,  Federal  Hall 
Memorial  Associates,  Inc.,  Old  Sub-Treasury  Build¬ 
ing,  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York  5,  New  Ywk. 
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CIRCULATION 


Saturday  Back  on  Par 
With  Other  Daily  Issues 


Rochester,  N.Y. 

Two  years  ago  circulation  of 
the  Rochester  Timea-Union  on 
Saturday  lagged  from  5,000  to 
6,000  behind  that  on  other  days 
of  the  week,  when  almost  120,- 
000  copies  were  sold. 

Today  it  is  on  a  par  with 
other  days.  And  Saturday  ad¬ 
vertising  has  doubled. 

The  upsurge  began  with  a 
new  conception  of  the  role  of 
the  Saturday  newspaper.  To 
compensate  for  the  fall-off  in 
downtown  activity  on  Satur¬ 
days,  the  Times-Union  decided 
to  concentrate  on  features — and 
a  new  format — for  week-end 
enjoyment. 

The  second  section  was  con¬ 
verted  to  tabloid  format,  print¬ 
ed  on  the  same  press  and  folded 
into  the  standard-size  first  sec¬ 
tion. 

F'irst  emphasis  in  this  new 
“Saturday”  section  is  on  tele¬ 
vision — complete  programs  for 
the  week,  highlights  of  the  top 
shows,  previews  and  reviews  by 
syndicated  columnists  and  local 
staffers,  pictures  and  stories  of 
TV  personalities.  Radio  cover¬ 
age  also  has  been  expanded. 

Newest  “Saturday”  feature  is 
a  page  on  recordings  and  re¬ 
cording  stars  together  with  a 
local  survey  report  on  the  top 
ten  tunes  of  the  week. 

The  center  spread  is  devoted 
to  a  review  of  what  the  past 
week’s  news  has  meant  to  the 
reader.  This  is  prepared  by  the 
telegraph  editor,  John  Dough- 


Saturday  now  holds  up  its  head 
along  with  the  other  days  of 
the  week,  despite  the  loss  of 
street  sales  that  day  when 
factories  and  offices  are  closed.” 

Paul  Miller  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Union,  one 
of  the  Gannett  Group  of  23 
newspapers. 

Farm  Routes 
In  the  Evening 

Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers 
have  expanded  their  motor 
route  service  in  the  evening 
field,  providing  delivery  to  all 
farmers  throughout  Dane 
County  on  the  afternoon  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

These  routes  follow  RPD  and 
they  carry  from  35  to  300  pa¬ 
pers  each.  The  Dane  County 
motor  routes  for  the  Capital 
Times  are  a  part  of  the  overall 
development  of  motor  route 
service  on  the  fringe  of  Madi¬ 
son,  where  new  housing  develop¬ 
ments  are  going  up  fast,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Canny,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Madison 
Newspapers.  The  “suburban” 
service  is  fairly  simple  to  de¬ 
velop,  he  said,  but  .the  evening 
tlelivery  service  to  farmers  is 
expensive. 

Service  Expands 

“We  find  it  necessary  to  sub¬ 
sidize  all  county  routes,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  with  a 
guarantee  of  12  cents  a  mile,” 
said  Mr.  Canny.  “When  we 
started  these  routes  back  in 


carriers,  but  our  experience  is 
that  adult  carriers,  as  a  group, 
are  difficult  to  keep  interest^ 
in  selling  subscriptions.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  who 
prove  to  be  good  circulation 
builders.  We  have  found  the 
best  reward  is  cash  and  we  have 
usually  had  to  offer  about  $2 
per  order  to  interest  a  man  in 
using  his  car  to  go  out  on  the 
route  to  sell  subscriptions.” 

Suburban  Service 
On  the  other  hand,  the  so- 
called  suburban  service  around 
the  fringe  of  Madison  requires 
nothing  more  than  finding  an 
adult  with  a  car,  and  the  desire 
to  supplement  his  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  with  a  little  extra  effort 
in  making  deliveries  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Most  of  this  new  business 
comes  into  the  paper  over  the 
phone  through  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  who  are  moving  out 
into  the  new  neighborhoods. 


Devine  Heads  ABC’s 
Member  Relations 

Chicago 

James  F.  Devine  has  been 
named  director  of  member  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  James  N.  Shry- 
ock.  Bureau  president  and  man¬ 
aging  director. 

Mr.  Devine  joined  ABC  in 
11)52  as  a  meml)er  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff  after  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  and 
newspaper  work.  Following 
graduation  from  Yale  in  1935, 
he  held  positions  as  a  publish¬ 
er’s  representative,  promotion 
planning  manager  for  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  Company,  and 
district  manager  for  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corporation. 


State  Adopts  S.  F. 
Newsmen’s  Slogans 

San  Franebco 
“Don’t  Die — Drive  Dry  ” 
the  “DDDD”  slogan  created 
by  Will  Stevens  in  a  Son 
Francisco  Examiner  highwiv 
safety  series,  is  being  mej 
by  the  California  Highway 
Patrol  in  its  holiday-time 
campaign. 

The  CHP  also  has  adopted 
officially  this  slogan  front  the 
Examiner  series:  “‘One  for 
the  Road’  can  mean  two  for 
the  cemetery — you  and  some¬ 
body  else.’’ 

Trial  Date  Set 
In  Contempt  Case 

Washington 
Federal  District  Court  hear¬ 
ings  scheduled  to  begin  Feb.  4 
will  determine  whether  the 
First  Amendment  protects  a 
newspaperman  in  refusal  to 
tell  a  congressional  committee 
whether  he  has  associated  with 
communists. 

Two  newsmen  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  program  director  have 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  charges 
that  they  are  in  contempt  of 
Congress.  They  relied  on  the 
First  Amendment,  not  the 
Fifth. 

Those  entering  not  guilty 
pleas  in  U.S.  District  Court 
here  are:  Alden  Whitman, 
copyreader  for  the  New  York 
Times;  William  A.  Price,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News;  and  Herman 
Liveright,  former  program  di¬ 
rector  for  Station  WDSU-TV, 
New  Orleans.  They  were  freed 
on  $1,000  bond  each. 


erty,  and  illustrated  with  pic¬ 
tures,  maps  and  charts. 

The  tabloid  usually  runs  be¬ 
tween  16  and  20  pages,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Ads  up  to  a  full  page  in 
size  now  appear  regularly  on 
Saturday. 

Another  factor  in  the  Sat- 
turday  picture  has  been  the  use 
of  the  crossword  cash  puzzle 
contest,  beginning  at  $50  and 
going  up  $25  each  week  until  a 
winner  is  found.  The  puzzle  has 
been  running  on  Saturdays  for 
more  than  two  years  and  inter¬ 
est  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 
Entries  average  some  20,000  per 
week.  They  have  ranged  as  high 
as  80,000. 

Further  experiments  with  the 
Saturday  format  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  according  to  Managing 
Editor  A.  Vernon  Croop,  who 
adds: 

“One  thing  appears  certain: 


1953  we  wound  up  with  a  total 
circulation  of  1,472  papers  each 
evening  by  motor  car,  and  we 
now  have  2,168  papers  delivered 
to  the  farmers  in  Dane  County 
by  motor  car  on  the  evening  of 
publication. 

“We  originally  built  these 
routes  by  having  a  canvis.ser 
solicit  every  farmer  in  the 
county,  selling  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  converting  mail  sub¬ 
scribers  to  motor  car  delivery,” 
he  continued.  “We  still  have 
1,216  farmers  in  the  county 
taking  the  evening  paper  by 
mail  the  next  day  at  the  rate 
of  $10.40  per  year,  as  compared 
to  a  rate  of  $23,40  per  year  for 
same  day  delivery  by  motor  car. 

“Motor  car  delivery,  however, 
is  collected  at  the  rate  of  45 
cents  a  week.  Since  the  original 
development  of  these  routes  by 
canvassers,  we  have  used  var¬ 
ious  offers  to  our  motor  route 
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Newsman  Cuts  Tape, 
Leads  Refugee  Trek 


I '  San  Francisco 

“Let’s  put  it  this  way.  After 
you’ve  been  working  24  hours  a 
day  for  seven  days  to  accom- 
i'  plish  something,  nothing  is  go- 
;  I  ing  to  stop  you.” 

I  That’s  Donald  Canter  of  the 
Son  Francisco  News  speaking, 
still  caught  up  in  the  excite- 
!  ment  of  transferring  101  Hun- 
\  garian  refugees  to  local  spon¬ 
sors.  (E&P,  Dec.  1,  page  32). 
i  The  tension  of  meeting  a  suc- 
I  cession  of  hard  hurdles,  slashing 
i  bundles  of  red  tape,  taking  dar¬ 
ing  chances  and  of  talking  his 
way  past  various  barriers  was 
j  still  upon  him. 

The  writer  of  the  Heritage 
column  had  gone  East  with 
'  papers  signed  by  News’  readers 
accepting  sponsorship  of  more 
than  100  refugees.  Each  spon¬ 
sor  had  specified,  in  general 
terms,  the  person  desired.  Basic 
factors  included  occupation  and 
size  of  family. 

Project  Periled 
That  put  him  in  a  difficult 
I  position  that  periled  the  plan, 
proposed  by  Executive  Editor 
A.  M.  “Bud”  Colegrove.  The 
only  three  other  organizations 
at  the  Camp  Kilmer  refugee 
location  were  the  three  major 
religious  groups.  These  as¬ 
sembled  refugees  by  religion, 
met  specifications  as  they  de¬ 
veloped,  and  sent  individuals  or 
families  out  after  papers  were 
processed. 

Mr.  Canter,  a  one-time  pri¬ 
soner  of  war,  grabbed  an  un¬ 
used  table  and  an  empty  chair 
in  the  headquarters,  despite  a 
firm  protest.  He  asked  the  first 
man  who  dropped  by  to  make  a 
sign  for  the  wall,  reading  “San 
Francisco.”  Then  he  recruited 
scouts  to  help  him  fill  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Basic  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  Catholic  organization  be- 
j  cause  70  per  cent  of  all  Hun¬ 
garians  are  of  that  religion, 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
He  recruited  a  painter  first, 
then  some  from  miscellaneous 
trades.  Scouts  finally  turned  up 
a  wine  maker,  specified  in  one 
request. 

When  religious  lines  were 
crossed  in  the  search  for  par¬ 
ticular  talents  and  special  fam¬ 
ily  groups,  Mr.  Canter  found 
himself  clas.sed  as  one  trying 
^  “to  mess  things  up.”  His  ardent 
pleadings  and  his  signatures  on 
niany  papers  finally  cleared 
J 
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hurdles  and  he  had  his  con¬ 
tingent. 

New  Troubles 

Meanwhile  the  newsman  had 
lined  up  three  Army  buses  and 
two  trucks  on  a  charter  basis. 
The  party  passed  through  the 
first  gate  after  Mr.  Canter  had 
personally  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  bed  clothing  that 
might  be  in  the  baggage. 

At  the  second  gate,  the  sentry 
said  he’d  have  to  hold  up  the 
entire  five-vehicle  party.  One  of 
the  organization  members  had 
protested  he  lacked  authority 
to  transport  a  single  family  in 
the  group.  He’d  have  to  wait 
until  things  were  ironed  out, 
the  officer  of  the  guard  advised. 

“Listen,”  urged  the  tour  spon¬ 
sor.  “We  have  to  reach  the  air¬ 
port  and  board  a  plane 
chartered  for  $8,700  by  11:65 
a.m.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  be 
responsible  for  our  losing  that 
$8700,  would  you  ?” 

That  plea  put  the  refugee 
band  past  the  second  gate.  The 
delegation  reached  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  a  tumultuous  welcome 
from  a  crowd  that  included 
Governor  Goodwin  Knight. 

With  the  arrival  came  fresh 
headaches.  One  sponsor  had 
bought  a  color  television  and 
welshed  on  his  pledge.  Another 
refused  to  house  a  man  who 
planned  to  work  on  a  garbage 
truck. 

Fortunately,  these  were  ex¬ 
ceptions,  Mr.  Canter  reports. 
John  Sallo  and  friends  of  the 
San  Francisco  Hungarian  Com¬ 
mittee  lent  a  big  hand.  By  9 
p.m.  of  the  arrival  day,  every¬ 
one  had  a  home. 

And  Then  More 

Loose  ends  remained.  Some 
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luggage  went  astray.  Refugees 
and  sponsors  alike  were  urged 
to  present  problems  to  the 
Catholic  Relief  Service. 

“Since  most  of  the  Hungari¬ 
ans  are  Catholics,  and  in  order 
to  cut  red  tape  to  the  minimum, 
we  worked  exclusively  with  this 
agency,”  Mr.  Canter  explained 
in  his  story. 

But  his  phone  continued  to 
ring.  He  deferred  an  answer 
on  one  problem  for  “time  to 
think  it  out.”  An  engineering 
firm  w  anted  to  hire  an  engineer- 
refugee  sponsored  by  a  man 
who  wanted  a  laborer. 

Earlier,  the  newsman  had 
talked  in  person  with  a  woman 
who  had  persisted  in  charging 
the  News  with  a  move  which 
deprived  jobless  Americans  of 
jobs. 

But  Don  Canter  had  reached 
his  goal — despite  a  late  San 
Francisco  arrival  caused  be¬ 
cause  some  of  his  charges  dis¬ 
appeared  for  a  time  at  La 
Guardia.  They  were  merely 
inspecting  the  place. 

His  Special  Lift 

The  News  writer  got  an 
added  lift  from  talking  his  way 
past  the  sentries  at  Ford  Kil¬ 
mer.  He  was  once  a  German 
prisoner  of  war. 

“Overall,  everyone  was  fine, 
and  everyone  was  helpful,”  he 
stressed.  Meanwhile,  a  few  more 
are  en  route.  The  News  drive 
netted  140  sponsors. 

• 

Extra  Dividend 

Ottawa 

Journal  Publishing  Company 
of  Ottawa,  Limited,  publisher 
of  the  Ottawa  Journal,  has  de¬ 
clared  an  extra  dividend  of  20 
cents  per  share,  for  1956,  with 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
20  cents  per  share. 


LAWMAKER — Mri.  Ann*  Thomp¬ 
son,  co-publisher  of  fh*  Rocky 
Ford  (Colo.)  Daily  Gaz*H*,  will 
join  six  other  women  in  the  65- 
member  Colorado  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  Jan.  2.  A  Re¬ 
publican,  she  won  election  in  her 
first  try  at  saekinq  public  office. 


Melody  with  ICA  . 

Washington. 

Ward  B.  Melody,  who  spent 
17  of  his  23  years  in  journal¬ 
ism  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
public  reports  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion.  William  J.  Caldwell  is  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Melody  is  a  former 
Newspaper  Guild  administrative 
officer  here. 

• 

2%  Salary  Bonus 

Dalias,  Tex. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  on 
Dec.  12  paid  a  Christmas  bonus 
of  2%  of  the  year’s  earnings 
to  all  employes,  the  same  rate 
that  has  prevailed  for  several 
years. 
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lAPA  Parley 
Dates  Chosen; 
D.  C.  in  Oct. 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  set  the  dates 
for  its  1957  meetings  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

The  Executive  Committee  set 
the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  San  Jose 
for  March  29-31. 

The  General  Assembly  will 
meet  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  during  the  week  of 
Oct.  13. 

The  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  will  meet  in  Lima, 
Peru,  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  and  in  Washington 
before  the  annual  meeting. 

Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
newly  elected  president  of  the 
lAPA  and  publisher  of  El  Pais, 
Havana,  was  authorized  by  the 
executive  committee  to  decline 
an  invitation  for  the  lAPA  to 
meet  in  Bogota,  Colombia.  The 
invitation  had  been  extended  by 
Gabriel  Cano,  proprietor  of  the 
suspended  evening  daily  El  Es- 
pecfator. 

Mr.  Martinez  Marquez  was 
asked  to  inform  Mr.  Cano  that 
the  lAPA  cannot  meet  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  but  that  it  is 
the  association’s  hope  to  be 
able  to  meet  in  Bogota  soon. 

Mr.  Martinez  Marquez  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee  his 
plan  for  construction  of  an 
Inter  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  building  in  New  York 
City.  In  addition  to  housing 
lAPA  headquarters,  he  said, 
space  would  be  leased  to  press 
organizations  and  suppliers. 
The  Executive  Committee  voted 
to  authorize  Mr.  Martinez  Mar¬ 
quez  to  explore  the  plan  further. 

Present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Martinez  Marquez,  were: 
Angel  Ramos,  proprietor  of  El 
Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico; 
Past  President  James  G.  Stahl- 
man,  publisher  of  the  ^JashviUe 
(Tenn.)  Bantupr;  John  R.  Reite- 
meyer,  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Cotirant;  Daniel 
Morales,  publisher  of  Manana, 
Mexico,  D.  F.;  .John  T.  O’¬ 
Rourke,  editor  of  the  Washinp- 
ton  Daily  News;  Herbert  L. 
Matthews  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Joshua  B.  Powers,  of 
Editor’s  Press  Service,  New 
York;  Andrew  Heiskell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Life,  and  Robert  U. 
Brown,  editor  of  Ebitor  &  Pt’b- 
LTSHER. 


New  Dean 

(Continued  from  iHige  14) 

changing  conditions.  I  am  now 
engaged  in  consulting  with 
imaginative  communications 
executives  to  try  to  find  the 
qualities  they  will  look  for  in 
their  staffs  not  just  today  but 
five,  10  or  15  years  from  now. 

“What  I  find  in  the  current 
survey  will  be  a  primary 
guide  in  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  school,”  he  added. 
“Since  I  came  here,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  two  things: 

“First,  I  think  my  predeces¬ 
sor,  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
and  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  of  Columbia  University 
were  wise  when  they  made  this 
strictly  a  graduate  school, 
which  means  students  already 
have  a  full  college  education 
and  then  can  concentrate  on  a 
year  of  intensive  professional 
training  and  learn  to  draw  on 
their  liberal  education  in  the 
journalistic  profession. 

70  Students 

“Second,  they  were  right  to 
keep  it  a  small  institution. 
Today  it  is  limited  to  70  stu¬ 
dents  selected  out  of  several 
hundred  applicants.  The.se  70 
are  really  vitally  interested  in 
careers  in  journalism  and 
nearly  all  have  had  profession¬ 
al  training  on  small  newspapei-s 
or  as  campus  cortespondents 
for  large  newspapers.” 

Looking  to  the  future.  Dean 
Barrett  said : 

“There  are  signs  that  lead¬ 
ing  editors  are  sensing  the 
enoimous  responsibility  they 
bear  to  help  Inform  an  elector¬ 
ate  that  must  make  stupendous 
decisions  over  the  next  20 
years.  It  is  my  belief  and  hope 
that  Columbia  and  other  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  can  mesh  in 
with  their  plans  and  help  them 
meet  their  key  personnel  needs. 

“In  doing  so  we  shall  stick 
to  basic  professional  training 
as  the  foundation  and  keep  it 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  meet 
changing  needs.” 

Incidentally,  in  connection 
with  the  duty  of  the  press  to 
inform  the  electorate.  Dean 
Barrett  feels  that  news  cover¬ 
age  of  the  recent  election  was 
the  fairest  in  history. 

Election  Coverage 

“The  election  coverage  was  a 
heartening  sign  that  journal¬ 
ism  today  is  becoming  progres¬ 
sively  more  responsible.  It  is 
also  embarking  on  a  more 
vigorous  and  foresighted  self- 
examination  than  ever  before,” 
he  said.  “Journalism’s  job  is  to 


.see  that  inherently  intelligent 
Americans  are  reasonably  in¬ 
formed  Americans.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  key  journalists 
of  the  future  are  going  to  have 
to  be  enlightened  craftsmen — 
individuals  of  broad  education 
and  inquiring  minds  with  a 
facility  for  writing  understand¬ 
ably  and  appealingly. 

“Foresighted  editors,”  Dean 
Barrett  continued,  “are  perhaps 
the  most  articulate  critics  of 
the  press  today.  They  are  re¬ 
examining  old  concepts.  They 
are  asking  themselves,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  whether  the  old  straight- 
jacket  form  of  ‘objective  re¬ 
porting  doesn’t  sometimes  play 
into  the  mountebank’s  hands 
and  raise  the  knave  to  the 
level  of  the  statesman.” 

The  Barrett  Philosophy 

The  Barrett  philosophy  and 
partiality  for  intelligent  inter¬ 
pretive  reporting — or  “report¬ 
ing  in  perspective”  as  he  calls 
it — were  expounded  with  spir¬ 
ited  and  informed  argument. 

“Responsible  editors  also  are 
taking  another  look  at  high 
speed  reporting  to  make  sure 
it  doesn’t  sometimes  permit  the 
smear  permanently  to  outdis¬ 
tance  the  denial — irresponsible 
incitement  to  outdistance  sober 
restraint,”  he  observed.  “In 
techniques,  too,  we  see  new 
demonstrations  that  news  writ¬ 
ing  can  be  informative,  inter¬ 
esting  and  stimulating  without 
being  unfair.  We  see  increas¬ 
ingly  that  it  is  possible  to  de¬ 
velop  clear,  direct  writing  that 
avoids  both  the  threadbare 
forms  of  hack  journalism  and 
the  ponderous  prose  of  pseudo- 
scholarship.” 

Plans  laid  by  former  Dean 
Ackerman  for  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  facilities  are  being  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Dean  Barrett. 
Students  now  write  and  broad¬ 
cast  news  nightly  from  their 
campus  studio  via  Station 
WNYC.  A  television  studio  will 
be  added. 

“It’s  not  our  aim  to  train 
electronic  journalists  as  op¬ 
posed  to  newspaper  journal¬ 
ists,”  Dean  Barrett  reported. 
“We  are  stressing  basic  jour¬ 
nalism.  We  simply  want  to  see 
that  our  graduates  do  not  feel 
lost  before  a  microphone  or 
camera  if  their  future  careers 
give  them  opportunity  to  do 
some  work  in  those  fields.” 

It  Came  Naturally 

Edward  W.  Barrett  came 
into  news  work  naturally.  His 
father  was  Edward  Ware  Bar¬ 
rett,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  University.  His  out¬ 


standingly  successful  career 
has  included  such  important 
executive  positions  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information  Overseas  Op¬ 
erations,  editorial  director  of 
Newsweek.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs, 
president  of  Edward  W.  Bar¬ 
rett  &  Associates  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton.  He  is  a  leader  in  a  dozen 
international  and  national  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Dean  Barrett  is  author  of 
“Truth  Is  Our  Weapon”  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls).  His  club  mem¬ 
berships  include  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  National  Press 
Club,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Washington  alumni  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  (the 
school  has  3,100  alumni)  last 
month  awarded  Dean  Barrett 
the  “Esteemed  Order  of  the 
Red  Apple”  with  this  signifi¬ 
cant  citation: 

“For  indefatigable  pursuit  of 
truth  and  integrity  in  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of 
news,  and  for  his  dedication 
to  the  training  of  future  news¬ 
men  and  newswomen  in  a 
similar  tradition.” 

• 

144-Page  Edition 
Displays  No  Igloos 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 
Readers  in  the  United  States 
won’t  find  a  single  igloo  in  its 
entire  144-page  progress  edition, 
the  Fairbanks  News  -  .Miner 
warned  in  presenting  its  annual 
Alaskan  survey. 

Full-color  pictures  produced 
in  the  N-M  plant  from  pictures 
taken  by  Alaska  photographers 
sparkled  in  the  12  sections  of 
12  pages  each.  The  edition  was 
three  months  in  the  making. 

Copies  were  sent  to  the  editor 
of  every  newspaper  on  the 
globe,  the  N-M  announced. 

• 

CD  Efforts  Cited 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
The  Youngstown  Vindicator 
was  awarded  a  plaque  for  its 
“voluntary  services  in  support 
of  the  air  defense  of  the  United 
States.”  The  award,  for  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  Civil  Defense,  was 
given  to  Assistant  City  Editor 
Catesby  B.  Cannon  Jr. 

• 

Miss  Timmons  Dies 
Mary  Ann  Timmons  Finne- 
ran,  57,  former  chief  telephone 
operator  of  the  New  York 
Times,  died  Dec.  11  at  her  home 
at  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  She  retired 
from  the  Times  a  year  ago. 
having  served  the  paper  since 
1918. 
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New  York  Auto  Show  Exhibitors 


Select  Their  Favorite  Newspapers... 


During  the  1957  National  Automobile  Show— “America  On  The  Move”— every 
Metropolitan  newspaper  published  a  special  Automobile  Section.  Naturally,  the 
men  who  first  combined  mass  production  and  advertising  to  create  the  world’s 
greatest  industry— the  automobile  manufacturers— used  these  sections  to  intro¬ 
duce  their  1957  models. 

Here’s  how  they  rated  the  top  four  Metropolitan  newspapers  in  terms  of  the 
advertising  linage  they  used: 


New  York  Times 
NEWARK  NEWS 
Herald-T  ribune 
W  orld-T  elegram 


44,319  lines 
42,313  lines 
38,175  lines 
34,381  lines 


In  Detroit— as  in  every  other  manufacturing  center  across  the  country,  the  men 
who  must  KNOW  their  markets  as  well  as  their  media,  KNOW  the  NEWARK- 
ESSEX  COUNTY  segment  of  the  Metropolitan  Area.  They  know  its  tremendous 
sales  potential— a  BILLION  AND  A  QUARTER  DOLLARS  in  retail  sales  last 
year— is  concentrated  in  a  market  of  a  MILLION  families. 

They  know  that  the  NEWARK  NEWS— and  no  other  NEW  YORK  or  NEW 
JERSEY  newspaper— can  reach  this  rich  sales-laden  market. 

And  what  is  true  of  automobiles  is  true  of  baked  beans,  power  tools  or  cigarettes. 


Newark  News 


Newark  /,  New  Jersey 


O^Mara  &  Orntsbeef  Inc. 
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Fireman  Alsop  Heads 
For  European  Biases 

By  James  L.  CoUingg 


Joseph  Alsop  is  heading  for 
Europe  to  take  up  a  fireman’s 
watch  over  the  political  blazes 
he  expects  there. 

Joseph,  of  course,  is  one  half 
of  a  columning  team  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate.  He  and  his  brother, 
Stewart,  have  been  writing 
partners  since  1945. 

This  move,  the  syndicate  ex¬ 
plains,  “is  frankly  an  experi¬ 
mental  phase”  that  will  be  tried 
for  at  least  a  year.  If  the  ex¬ 
periment  works,  Mr.  Alsop  will 
stay  abroad  indefinitely. 

“It  is  extremely  painful  for 
me  to  pull  up  the  roots  that  I 
have  put  down  in  Washington 
for  these  20  years  and  more, 
God  help  me,”  the  writer  told 
Ogden  Reid,  syndicate  presi¬ 
dent,  in  a  letter. 

Mr.  Alsop  said  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  the  thing  to  do  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “chain  reaction  of 
crises  abroad  that  will  continue 
for  a  very  long  time.”  As  a 
bachelor,  he  said,  he  volunteered 
for  the  duty  rather  than  share 
it  with  his  brother,  a  family 
man. 

The  columnist  will  be  based 
in  Paris,  although  he  doesn’t 
expect  to  spend  much  time 
there,  and  the  column  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  a  four-a-week  basis, 
with  this  added  feature:  when¬ 


ever  the  situation  warrants  it, 
he  will  file  dispatches  which  will 
go  to  Alsop  clients  as  bonuses. 

The  brothers  will  coordinate 
their  work  by  letter,  phone  and 
cable,  and  Joseph  later  in  the 
year  will  return  to  Washington 
for  a  month  or  two,  while 
Stewart  will  spend  about  the 
same  time  in  Europe.  They 
figure  that  way  each  will  have 
an  appreciation  of  what  the 
other  is  trying  to  do. 

“I  cannot  say,”  the  author 
told  Mr.  Reid,  “that  I  like  the 
idea  of  spending  so  much  time 
abroad  any  more  than  I  liked 
spending  the  war  years  in 
China. 

“But  as  I  have  implied  al¬ 
ready,  newspapermen  have  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  me  to  resemble 
firemen,  in  the  sense  that  they 
cannot  choose  their  assignments 
but  must  instead  leave  the 
choice  to  events.” 

Joseph,  several  years  older 
than  Stewart,  began  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
in  1932.  In  1935  he  transferred 
to  the  Washington*  bureau,  and 
two  years  later  teamed  with 
another  Trib  reporter — Robert 
E.  Kintner,  now  a  broadcast 
network  executive  —  to  do  a 
political  column,  “The  Capitol 
Parade.” 

World  War  II  split  the  part¬ 
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nership.  Joseph  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
and  sent  to  India  where,  after 
resigning  his  commission,  he 
became  General  Claire  Chen- 
nault’s  administrative  advisor. 
The  Japs  captured  him  and  he 
was  a  POW  for  six  months. 

When  he  was  repatriated,  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  Lend 
Lease  Mission  to  China  and  ad¬ 
visor  to  T.  V.  Soong,  and  once 
again  he  joined  Chennault,  this 
time  with  an  Army  commission. 
He  has  the  Legion  of  Merit  and 
the  Chinese  Cloud  Banner 
medal. 

Stewart  was  an  editor  with 
Doubleday  until  1941  when  his 
draft  board  flunked  him  on  his 
physical.  He  joined  the  British 
Army  and  saw  front-line  duty 
with  an  infantry  battalion  until 
1944.  Later  he  transferred  to 
the  U.S.  Army,  serving  as  a 
parachutist  with  the  OSS  and 
fighting  with  the  Maquis.  He 
was  awarded  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  the  British  Italian 
star. 

Blue  Pencil? 

Jules  Dubois,  Latin  American 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  started  to  write 
a  weekly  column  for  Latin 
American  distribution  through 
King  Features  Sjmdicate.  Mr. 
Dubois,  as  chairman  of  the 

freedom  of  the  press  commit¬ 

tee  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association,  has  not  endeared 
himself  exactly  to  South  Ameri¬ 
can  dictators  whom  he  has  at¬ 
tacked  for  censorship  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  press.  President 
Rojas  Pinilla  of  Colombia  has 
been  a  recent  target. 

Intermedia  of  Bogota  has 
bought  Dubois’  column.  Ob¬ 

vious  question:  Will  Rojas’ 
censors  permit  it  to  be  pub¬ 

lished? 

• 

Booklets  Caution 
Kids  on  Strangers 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

The  Santa  Monica  Evening 
Outlook  will  supply  free  of 
charge  two  booklets  to  16,000 
children  in  27  elementary 
schools  in  the  area. 

The  booklets,  entitled  “This 
is  Sherry”  (for  pupils  in  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  third  grade), 
and  “Want  to  be  Smart” 
(fourth  through  sixth  grade), 
were  created  last  year  by  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
are  aimed  at  educating  children 
to  avoid  strangers. 

Southern  California  beach 
communities  have  a  growing 
problem  with  sex  deviates  at¬ 
tacking  children. 


Dawson  Cops 
Top  Photo  Award 

Londoi 

Britain’s  “photographer  of 
the  year”  is  Charles  Daw. 
son,  of  United  Press. 

Judges  in  the  9th  Annual 
British  pictures  of  the  year 
contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britanniea 
and  the  Institute  of  British 
Photographers,  have  award¬ 
ed  him  the  title  for  a  port, 
folio  of  10  pictures  covering 
all  black-and-white  catego¬ 
ries.  A  cash  prize  of  IM 
guineas  also  was  given  him. 

Now  39,  Mr.  Dawson  hu 
been  a  Fleet  Street  camera¬ 
man  for  17  years.  During 
World  W'ar  II  he  served  in 
British  Photographic  Intel¬ 
ligence  behind  the  lines  in 
Italy.  For  his  work  he  won 
the  British  Empire  Medal. 

Minard  Appointed  UP 
Coast  Div.  Manager 

San  Franctsco 
Appointment  of  Henry  E. 
Minard  as  United  Press  Pacific 
Division  business  manager  ii 
announced  by  Richard  Litfin, 
division  manager.  Mr.  Minard 
has  been  acting  in  that  capacity 
since  Mr.  Litfin’s  advancement 
last  December. 

Mr.  Minard  began  his  UP 
career  in  1936  as  a  teleprinter 
operator.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  editorial  staff  at  the  Seat- 
le.  Wash.,  bureau  in  1947  and 
in  1950  became  Montana  State 
manager. 

The  new  division  business 
manager  shifted  to  the  business 
side  when  he  became  UP  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Oregon  and 
Southern  Idaho  in  1953.  He  is  a 
Marine  veteran  of  World  War 
II. 

• 

Barth  Will  Lecture 
At  Montana  School 

MIS.SOULA,  Mont 
Alan  Barth,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Waehington  Pott  and 
Timet  Herald,  will  be  the  first 
A.  L.  Stone  visiting  professor 
of  journalism  at  Montana  State 
University,  President  Carl  Mc¬ 
Farland  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Barth,  who  will  be  on 
leave  from  the  Washington 
newspaper,  will  teach  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  for  the 
winter  term.  The  visiting  pro¬ 
fessorship  is  being  established 
in  honor  of  the  founder  and 
first  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 


■St 
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Swinton  Named  Editor 
Of  AP  World  Service 


sun  Swinton,  chief  of  bureau 
for  Italy,  will  fill  the  new  post 
af  generel  news  editor  of 
the  Associated 
Press  world 
service,  Frank 
J.  Starzel,  ^n- 
eral  manager, 
announced  this 
week. 

After  a  tour 
of  principal 
European  bu¬ 
reaus,  Mr. 

,  .  Swinton  will 

Swinton 

assume  respon- 
libility  for  the  world  service 
department  in  New  York  in 
mid-February  and  will  super- 
rise  production  of  the  news  re¬ 
port  for  distribution  abroad. 


as  lieutenant  colonel.  Returning 
to  the  Albany  bureau  in  1948, 
he  was  appointed  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Syracuse  in  1949.  In 
1952  he  won  a  Reid  Fellowship 
for  study  in  Europe,  and  the 
same  year  rejoined  AP  in 
Rome,  where  he  served  until 
named  chief  of  bureau  at 
Istanbul  in  July  1955. 

Mr.  McKinley,  39,  was  bom 
in  Bay  City,  Mich.  An  Amherst 
Graduate,  he  entered  the  Army 
in  1941  as  a  private  and  came 
out  in  1945  as  a  major.  He 
covered  general  assignments 
for  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
News  for  two  years  before 
joining  the  Detroit  Bureau  of 
the  AP  in  1947.  He  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Rome  bureau 
since  February  1953. 


M 


Me  KinUy 


Allan  Jacks,  chief  of  bureau 
at  Istanbul,  will  go  to  Rome 
and  Webb  McKinley  of  the 
Rome  staff  will  be  his  succes¬ 
sor  at  Istanbul. 

Hr.  Swinton,  37,  is  a  native 
of  Charlevoix,  Mich.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  he  was  city  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Daily.  He 
joined  the  AP  at  Detroit  in 
1940,  leaving  in  1941  for  four 
years  of  military  duty  during 
which  he  covered  campaigns  in 
North  Africa,  Italy  and  South¬ 
ern  France  for  Stars  &  Stripes. 
He  became  chief  of  the  AP 
bureau  in  Singapore  in  1945, 
went  to  Cairo  as  bureau  chief 
in  1949,  helped  cover  the 
Korean  War  in  1950,  and  was 
j  named  chief  of  the  Rome  bu¬ 
reau  in  June,  1951. 

In  his  new  post,  Mr.  Swin¬ 
ton  will  have  the  assistance  of 
Paul  Sanders  as  news  editor 
of  AP’s  Latin-American  serv¬ 
ice. 

Mr.  Jacks,  41,  was  born  in 
Rockford,  Ill.,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College.  After 
news  experience  on  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  he 
ontered  AP  service  at  Albany 
^  in  1946  but  was  called  back  to 
duty  with  the  Army,  in  which 
lie  holds  a  reserve  commission 


AP  Has  Series 
From  Red  China 

The  Associated  Press  distrib¬ 
uted  a  series  of  12  stories  about 
Red  China  by  David  Lanca¬ 
shire,  a  young  Canadian  re¬ 
porter  who  is  on  leave  from 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  & 
MaU. 

Mr.  Lancashire  spent  six 
weeks  in  Red  China— out-of- 
bounds  for  American  newsmen 
— traveled  5,500  miles  and  told 
in  his  objective  stories  what  he 
saw  and  heard.  The  AP  signed 
him  up  for  his  articles  on  a 
free-lance  basis  and  paid  his 
expenses.  He  is  at  present 
temporarily  working  for  the 
AP  in  Hong  Kong. 

Many  newspapers  gave  the 
series  inaugural  displays  on 
their  front  pages. 


Alan  Wood  Steel  Co. 

Put  in  Voting  Trust 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  Pa. 

Control  of  Alan  Wood  Steel 
Co.,  suppliers  of  steel-sheet 
flooring  used  extensively  in 
newspaper  plants,  and  other 
products,  has  been  placed  in 
a  10-year  voting  trust. 

This  action,  it  was  explained, 
is  designed  to  scotch  rumors 
that  control  of  the  company 
was  for  sale.  Harleston  R. 
Wood,  company  president  and 
chairman  of  the  voting  trustees, 
represents  the  fifth  generation 
of  his  family  to  lead  the  organi¬ 
zation  that  was  founded  130 
years  ago. 


Writer  and  Photog 
Lecture  on  Russia 

Boston 

Rudolph  Elie,  Boston  Herald 
columnist,  and  J.  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  head  of  the  Boston  UP 
photo  section,  both  of  whom 
toured  Europe  and  Russia  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  have  combined  a  lecture 
with  photo  slides  of  life  and 
art  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
made  their  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  Sunday  night,  Dec.  16,  at 
Ford  Hall  Forum. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  brought  out 
more  than  400  pictures  of  life 
in  Russia.  He  was  the  official 
photographer  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  its  tour 
last  Summer. 


Milner  Buys  Station 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Milner  Enterprises,  Inc.  has 
negotiated  the  purchase  of  ra¬ 
dio  station  WJQS  for  $75,001) 
from  Mississippi  Broadcasting 
Co.,  subject  to  FCC  approval. 
The  sale  was  handled  by  Black- 
bum  -  Hamilton  Co.,  media 
brokers.  R.  E.  Dumas  Milner  is 
a  major  stockholder  in  the 
Jackson  State  Times. 


Welles  Hangen 
Shifis  to  NBC 

Welles  Hangen  has  resigned 
from  the  .Vew’  York  Times  staff 
to  head  the  Cairo  bureau  of 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  26-year-old  reporter,  na¬ 
tive  New  Yorker  and  graduate 
of  Brown  University  summa 
cum  laude  in  1948,  was  expelled 
from  Moscow  recently,  the 
Soviet  government  claiming  he 
violated  privileges  of  taking 
photographs  while  on  a  tour. 

In  Cairo  he  replaces  Wilson 
Hall,  who  is  returning  to  the 
United  States  for  medical 
treatment.  He  was  stricken 
with  tuberculosis  during  the 
recent  Middle  East  crisis. 

Mr.  Hangen’s  first  newspaper 
job  was  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  He  joined  the 
Times  staff  in  1949. 


Ray  CollinH  Dies 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Ray  F.  Collins,  75,  former 
co-owner  of  the  Daily  News 
Publishing  Company,  and  for¬ 
mer  co-publisher  of  the  Beloit 
Daily  News,  died  Dec.  15. 


f  (UljnBtmaB 
^  O^rFrtitigB 

to  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Sincere  good  wishes 
for  a  joyful  Christmas  season 
and  a 

prosperous  and  happy  New  Year 
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(Continued  from  poffe  16) 


A.  Well,  if  they  did,  I  don’t 
see  anything  particularly  insid¬ 
ious  about  it,  because  it  is  na¬ 
tionwide.  It  is  used  throughout 
the  publicity  and  public  re¬ 
lations  business,  and,  as  I  say, 
particiilarly  it  is  used  in  Holly¬ 
wood  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  Swinehart’s  testimony 
ran  approximately  200  court 
stenographer  pages. 

Carte  Blanche 


Before  calling  Mr.  Swinehart 
to  the  stand,  Mr.  Kohn  said 
that  the  railroads  “allied  with 
themselves  the  press  agent  Carl 
Byoir,  and,  in  effect,  subject  to 
their  directions  and  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  them,  gave  him  carte 
blanche  to  do  the  things  that 
they  were  intending  to  do  by 
the  device  that  you  have  heard 
so  much  about — a  front  organ¬ 
ization.” 

Mr.  Kohn  said  he  had  called 
Mr.  Swinehart  to  the  stand  as 
an  “adverse  witness  and  as 
managing  agent  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  Byoir.”  Mr.  Swinehart 
was  later  questioned  by  Mr. 
Price,  who  also  went  into 
techniques,  objectives,  methods. 

The  witness  said  the  objec¬ 
tives  were  clear: 


To  obtain  the  passage,  first 
in  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio,  and  later  in  the  other 
states  of  the  Conference,  of 
tax  measures  which  will  allo¬ 
cate  to  the  heavy  trucking  in¬ 
dustry  its  fair  share  of  high¬ 
way  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  cost. 

The  big  complaint  of  the 
truckers  in  Pennsylvania,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  side  of  the  case, 
was  the  work  the  railroads  and 
Carl  Byoir  people  did  to  defeat 
the  “Big  Truck  Bill.”  It  was 
vetoed  by  then  Governor  John 
S.  Fine. 
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of  user  tax,  a  tax  to  be  levied 
on  the  trucks  in  proportion  to 
their  use  and  their  weight. 

There  was  some  discussion 
of  such  a  law  enacted  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  then  Mr.  Swinehart  went 
into  methods  of  accomplishing 
similar  public  relations  objec¬ 
tives. 


Complete  Objective 

Further  questioning  by  Mr. 
Price. 

Q.  Was  that  the  objective 
which  Byoir  pursued  in  the 
course  of  its  activities  for  this 
account? 

A.  That  was  the  complete 
and  entire  objective  so  far  as 
I  ever  understand  it. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  allocat¬ 
ing  to  the  heavy  trucking  in¬ 
dustry  its  fair  share  of  high¬ 
way  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs? 

A.  Well,  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  would  require  the 
heavy  trucking  industry  to  pay 
more  than  it  does  for  the  use 
of  the  public  highways,  a  form 


Approach  to  Account 

A  Byoir  presentation  to  the 
railroads,  presented  as  evidence, 
had  stated: 

“As  we  see  it,  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  must  have  a  basic  appeal 
so  broad  that  it  will  enlist  the 
active  support  not  only  of  the 
direct  friends  of  the  railroads, 
but,  for  example,  a  group  of 
motorists  conscious  of  the 
shocking  hazards  prevailing.” 

It  added  that  all  to  be  in¬ 
terested  were  taxpayers’  or¬ 
ganizations,  up  and  down  the 
several  states,  or  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  state 
revenues — state  Granges,  etc. 
The  idea  was  to  show  these 
groups  that  "their  self-interest 
parallelled  those  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.”  The  same  exhibit  on 
methods  also  stated: 


“In  other  words,  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  simply  identifying 
themselves  with  a  program  in 
the  public  interest.  They  are 
taking  a  vital  step  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  of  enlight¬ 
ened  national  transportation 
policies  which  will  result  in  a 
more  equal  and  effective  na¬ 
tional  transportation  system.” 

Further  questioning  by  Mr. 
Price  of  Mr.  Swinehart: 

Q.  Now,  was  that  the  way 
the  program  was  conducted  by 
Byoir? 

A.  Yes  sir,  that  was  the 
basis  of  the  entire  program. 


For  Legislative  Action 

Mr.  Swinehart  then  defined 
his  concept  of  legislative  ap¬ 
peal. 

“It  is  done  every  day  all 
over  the  country  by  all  sorts 
of  people,”  he  said.  "If  you 
want  to  advocate  legpslation, 
you  don’t  just  run  around  the 
country  screaming  by  yourself 
that  you  want  the  legislation 
for  yourself.  You  seek  to  find 
all  the  other  groups  or  parties 
or  persons  who  may  have  mu¬ 
tuality  of  interest  in  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  that  legislation. 

“You  enlist  them  as  allies, 
make  common  cause  with  them, 
make  them  vocal,  get  them  to 
register  their  beliefs,  their 
opinions.” 

An  exhibit  on  procedures  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Byoir  was  also  in¬ 
troduced  and  identified  by  Mr. 
Swinehart.  It  said  in  part: 

“In  widely  separated  regions, 
individual  newspapers,  feeling 


the  public  pulse,  are  startm# 
reportorial  services  describ^ 
the  damage  being  done  to  hi^- 
ways  by  overloaded  trucks. 


Accelerate  Currents 

“It  is  our  task  to  accelertte 
these  spontaneously  generated 
currents,  and  harness  their 
force  to  the  drive  for  remedial 
tax  measures.” 

Mr.  Price  then  continues  hit 
questioning. 

Q.  Had  you  found  such  edi¬ 
torial  campaigns  in  existence 
when  you  took  over  this  a^ 
count? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  we  found,  I  cant 
tell  you  how  many,  but  we 
found  several  at  least.  One  of 
them  that  I  do  remember  is 
that  of  the  Newark  News. 

Q.  And  had  you  an3rthing  to 
do  with  that? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Swinehart  was  asked 
how  Byoir  was  prepared  to  at¬ 
tain  the  objectives  for  its  client 

“Well,”  he  said,  “in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  public  relations 
business,  when  you  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  objective  to  attain,  yon 
seek  to  pick  up  all  the  state¬ 
ments  that  responsible  people 
have  made  respecting  the  cause 
that  you  are  advocating,  and 
give  that  additional  publicity. 


Mobilize  Public  Opinion 

“In  other  words,  you  take 
the  statements,  you  may  com¬ 
bine  them  into  a  feature  story, 
you  may  use  them  as  a  basis 
for  a  magazine  article,  you 
may  use  it  in  radio,  but  you 
collect  all  of  your  material  and 
out  of  it  you  tailor  additional 
news  releases  or  pamphlets  or 
booklets  or  whatever  you  may 
be  seeking  to  use  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  to  create  and 
mobilize  public  opinion.” 

One  line  of  questioning  has 
been  directed  toward  showing 
that  some  times  the  participants 
in  a  publicity  program  were 
not  aware  of  Byoir’s  directing 
hand. 

H.  A.  Thomson,  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Township 
Supervisors,  was  interrogaH 
concerning  his  relations  witt 
Colburn  Hardy  of  the  Byoir 
staff: 

Q,  Does  Mr.  Hardy  hare 
authority  from  you  to  run  s 
progH'am  in  the  name  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Township  Supervisors  without 
letting  you  see  it? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Sc  that  if  it  was  being 
done,  you  would  know  it 

A.  Yes,  I  would  know. 

Q.  Certainly,  if  you  did  ap¬ 
prove  such  a  program  in  ad¬ 
vance,  you  did  not  expect  $150 
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•  to  be  paid  by  the  Township 
Sapervisors,  did  you? 

A,  That’s  definite. 

*  Harold  R.  Prowell,  general 
(ooosel  for  the  past  18  years 
^  the  Pennsylvania  Motor 
Federation,  which  was  also  op¬ 
posed  to  the  increased  truck 
fcigbts,  was  another  witness. 

Prepared  News  Release 
,  Q.  If  you  had  your  own  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man,  why  did  the 
Byoir  organization  have  to  help 
joa  folks  in  public  relations? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know  I  never 
taew  anybody  connected  with 
Byoir. 

Q,  Well,  whom  did  Byoir 
work  with  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion? 

A.  Absolutely  no  one  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Federation, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Kohn  then  showed  Mr. 
Prowell  Exhibit  P-273  and 
asked  him  to  describe  it. 

A.  Well,  it  says  it  is  a  re¬ 
lease  sent  by  the  Motor  Feder¬ 
ation  to  all  local  clubs,  with 
a  request  that  it  be  filled  in 
and  taken  personally  to  the 
local  newspaper.  I  don’t  know 
where  this  came  from,  but 
that’s  what  it  says  here,  and 
yon  can  read  it  as  well  as  I, 
and  I  am  not  making  reference 
I  from  what  I  am  reading  here. 
1  never  say  this. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  know  that 
Carl  Byoir  had  prepared  or 
participated  in  the  preparation 
of  Exhibit  273? 

A.  The  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  Carl  Byoir  was  in  the 
newspapers,  when  this  thing 
was  blazoned  all  over  the  state. 
That’s  the  first  I  ever  knew 
there  was  a  Carl  Byoir  organi- 
ution  or  a  Mr.  Hardy  or  any¬ 
body  else. 

On  Behalf  of  Grange 

Jacob  R.  Mahood,  chairman, 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Com¬ 
missioner,  told  of  his  associ¬ 
ation  with  Mr.  Hardy  when  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
rania  State  Grange  and  man- 
•ging  editor  of  the  Grange 
•Vetoe. 

Under  direct  questioning  by 
I  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Mahood  said 
the  association  with  which  he 
WM  formerly  associated  was  op¬ 
posed  to  large  trucks,  but  that 
its  resolutions  were  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Byoir  organi¬ 
sation.  He  did,  say,  however, 
that  Mr.  Hardy  helped  him 
with  publicity. 

He  explained  that  Mr.  Hardy 
established  headquarters  in  his 
office  in  Harrisburg. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  have 
I  his  headquarters  there? 

A.  That  arrangement  was 
®sde  with  Mr.  Dimit.  (Beatty 


H.  Dimit,  former  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Grange  News.)  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  Mr.  Dimit 
told  me  that  someone  from  that 
organization  was  to  be  there. 
Mr.  Hardy  said  he  was  work¬ 
ing  for  Carl  Byoir  and  that 
he  had  been  retained  for  the 
railroads. 

In  cross  -  examination,  Mr. 
Kohn  asked  Mr.  Mahood  about 
his  part  in  the  preparation  for 
news  releases. 

Q.  What  language  in  that  re¬ 
lease  is  yours? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  say  exact¬ 
ly  what  language  is  mine. 

‘Carpetba  ggers’ 

Mr.  Dimit,  who  followed  on 
the  stand,  denied  that  any  of 
the  Carl  Byoir  people  acted  like 
“carpetbaggers,”  in  answer  to 
questions  by  Mr.  Kohn. 

Q.  Dc  you  know  anything 
about  any  carpetbaggers  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  offices  of  the 
Grange  at  Harrisburg  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  1951  truck 
bill? 

A.  Mr.  Hardy  is  the  only 
one  that  came,  and  he  carried 
a  portable  typewriter,  that’s 
all. 

Q.  He  came  with  your  con¬ 
sent  and  request? 

A.  Yes  sir.  He  was  there  in 
the  open.  We  know  what  he  was 
there  for. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  know  that  an¬ 
other  Byoir  employe,  named 
Don  Stull,  was  going  around 
Pennsylvania  representing  him¬ 
self  as  a  member  of  the  Grange 
or  as  an  agent  of  the  Grange? 

A.  I  did  not. 


Prize  Starts  Fund 

Cleveland 
A  journalism  scholarship  is 
to  be  set  up  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  with  a  $500 
gift  from  the  1956  Ted  V.  Rod¬ 
gers  Journalism  Awards.  The 
fund  and  a  plaque  were  given  to 
the  college  at  the  request  of 
Wilson  Hirschfeld,  transit  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  who  won  a  prize  for  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with 
trends  in  public  transit. 

• 

Weekly  to  Suspend 

Euzabeth  Cmr,  N.C. 
The  weekly  Independent  Star, 
in  business  since  1905  and  once 
the  nucleus  of  a  daily  publica¬ 
tion  project,  has  scheduled  its 
Christmas  issue,  Dec.  24,  as  its 
last.  The  Haskett  family  has 
owned  the  paper  since  1937.  Re¬ 
cently  the  printing  plant  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire  and  the 
paper  was  reduced  to  tabloid 
size. 
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Movie  Firms  Told 
To  Buy  Stations 

The  motion  picture  industry 
was  urged  this  week  to  acquire 
a  greater  stock  interest  in  tele¬ 
vision  stations  to  head  off  pos¬ 
sible  “domination”  of  TV  by 
newspaper  publishers. 

Georgia’s  former  Governor, 
Ellis  G.  Amall,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Independ¬ 
ent  Motion  Picture  Producers, 
issued  a  formal  statement  on 
the  subject  while  in  New  York 
City. 

He  pointed  out  that  movie 
interests  now  have  shares,  con¬ 
trolling  or  minority,  in  47  tele¬ 
vision  stations  while  newspaper 
interests  are  active  in  139 
stations. 

“Our  industi-y,”  he  said, 
“should  not  sit  idly  by  and 


to  the  entertainment  industry.” 
permit  the  newspaper  industry 
to  control  and  dominate  this 
medium  which  properly  belongs 

• 

Fritchey  anti  Stern 
Plan  News  Venture 

Washington 
Clayton  Fritchey  has  resigned 
as  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 
He  will  join  a  former  commit¬ 
tee  associate,  Philip  M.  Stem, 
in  a  “journalistic  enterprise” 
which  may  involve  a  new  paper 
in  the  Greater  New  York  area. 

Mr.  Fritchey  is  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleane  (La.) 
Item.  Mr.  Stem  was  an  as¬ 
sociate  on  that  newspaper.  ’The 
latter  has  resigned  as  editor 
of  the  Demoeratie  Digeat,  a 
committee  publication,  and  is 
touring  Europe. 


MIUION  DOLLAR 


MARBLES 

WORTH  MIUIONS  TO  VdU/ 


.  .  .  and  already  this  young  industry  is 
taking  on  giant  proportions.  Grow¬ 
ing  from  a  billion  dollar  investment,  it 
will  soon  support  an  additional  70,000 
people  in  the  heart  of  the  Duluth  Herald 
and  News-Tribune  circulation  area. 
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Jack  Lotto 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


sure  the  cabled  authorization 
arrived.  I  had  another  sleeples.'< 
night  when  London  advised  me 
authorization  had  not  come 
(this  was  only  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  kid  was  scheduled  to 
sail  for  Moscow  from  London) 

.  .  .  more  telephone  contacts 
with  Church  World  Service. 
Then  finally  an  urgent  from 
London  advising  me  confiden¬ 
tially  court  order  signed  and 
child  taken  oflF  ship  at  last 
moment.  I  called  director  of 
Church  World  Service  who  wa.s 
delirious  with  joy  when  I  gave 
him  the  news. 

“Continuing  with  checking,  I 
discovered  about  100  other 
cases  where  Communists  were 
still  pressing  refugees  and  at 
Immigration  they  told  me 
there  was  NO  law  permitting 
Immigration  to  stop  outward 
bound  ships.” 

Robert  Morris,  chief  counsel 
of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  in  a  public  state¬ 
ment  paid  warm  tribute  to  Mr. 
Lotto  for  “a  great  public  serv¬ 
ice”  in  the  Chwastov  case. 

Jack  Lotto  is  known — and 
wants  to  be  known — as  a  gen¬ 
eral  investigative  reporter.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  known  as 
a  Red  hunter  or  Communist 
specialist,  although  he  has  done 
much  valuable  work  in  that 
field  and  he  writes  a  weekly 
column,  “On  Your  Guard,” 
which  reveals  what  Communists 
in  the  U.S.  are  plotting.  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  American  Legion 
leaders  and  others  have  praised 
the  column,  which  is  carried  by 
at  least  55  newspapers,  some 
of  which  use  it  on  the  front 
page. 

Cloak-and-Dagger 

Using  cloak-and-dagger  meth¬ 
ods  and  several  aliases.  Jack 
began  an  investigation  of  a  na¬ 
tional  network  of  Communist 
summer  camps.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  whereby  the 
FBI  was  to  be  called  in,  if  he 
did  not  telephone  his  office  at 
a  certain  hour  each  day.  His 
findings  resulted  in  intensive 
investigation.s  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee 
and  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  Jack  appeared  before 
the  committees  in  executive 
session.  Legislation  has  been 
recommended  to  close  loopholes 
in  laws  concerning  summer 
camps. 

After  Lotto’s  di.sclosure  of  the 
honorable  discharge  by  the 
Army  of  Major  Irving  Peress, 
the  Army-McCarthy  hearings 
were  touched  off. 


“When  I  told  McCarthy  of 
Peress’  discharge,  he  blew  his 
stack,  summoned  Gen.  Zwicker, 
gave  him  hell  and  in  the  en¬ 
suing  uproar  came  the  famous 
televised  hearing,”  revealed 
Jack. 

A  few  years  ago.  Lotto  got 
a  government  tug  to  take  him 
out  to  sea  to  intercept  a  ship 
coming  in  with  a  girl  who  had 
been  released  from  years  of 
imprisonment  in  Russia. 

Grabs  Girl 

“I  had  the  ship  stopped  (in 
violation  of  all  laws),  climbed 
aboard  through  a  side  port, 
took  the  girl  away  from  officers 
until  the  ship  docked,”  he  re¬ 
called  with  a  broad  grin.  “At 
the  pier,  all  the  other  reporters 
descended  on  the  girl  who  spoke 
little  English.  I  posed  as  a 
State  Department  man,  gave 
out  a  slip  saying  she  could  not 
discuss  her  imprisonment  until 
she  had  told  her  story  to  the 
State  Department  and  then  got 
her  away  in  a  hell  of  a  fight, 
when  one  of  the  ship  news  re¬ 
porters  thought  he  recognized 
me,  in  spite  of  a  hat  pulled  low 
over  my  face.  I  got  her  to  a 
hotel,  hid  her  out  and  wrote 
the  stories  of  her  experiences.” 

Jack  once  worked  for  the  AP 
for  a  few  seconds  without 
knowing  it.  The  AP,  UP  and 
INS  had  telephones  with  their 
logotypes  on  them  outside  the 
Alger  Hiss  trial  room.  A  wag 
mixed  the  signs  and  each  of 
the  three  reporters  called  the 
verdict  in  to  the  wrong  service. 

While  covering  the  Judy  Cop- 
Ion  case,  he  managed  to  get 
Judy  off  to  himself  and  hide 
her  out  while  he  interviewed 
her.  The  FBI  was  tipped  she 
was  missing  and  an  all-points 
bulletin  flashed  out  for  her. 

He  was  one  of  three  report¬ 
ers — the  late  Bert  Andrews  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
was  another — who  were  outside 
the  door  at  the  first  original 
secret  confrontation  between 
Alger  Hiss  and  Whitaker  Cham¬ 
bers  at  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
which  made  Vice  President 
Nixon  a  national  figure. 

Listen  In 

“To  this  day,  Nixon  probably 
doesn’t  know  how  we  knew 
what  was  going  on  inside,” 
said  Lotto.  “We  got  a  hearing 
aid  used  by  the  third  reporter, 
pressed  it  to  the  door,  turned 
up  the  volume  and  tuned  in  on 
it  play-by-play.  The  papers  had 
the  story  by  the  time  Nixon 
came  out  of  the  room.” 

Speaking  of  hearing  aids. 
Jack  says  of  Bernard  Baruch, 
who  uses  one: 

“I  share  his  big  secret.  He 
often  keeps  his  earpiece  turned 
off  and  just  pleasantly  smiles 


and  nods  his  head  to  keep  up 
a  pretense  when  in  a  crowd.  I 
catch  him  by  moving  my  mouth 
without  saying  anything  at 
parties,  and  he’ll  wink  and 
confidentially  tell  me  he’s  tun¬ 
ing  me  in  when  I  give  him  the 
signal  I’m  wise.” 

He  often  has  interviewed 
world  notables. 

What  has  been  his  one  big 
disappointment  in  such  inter¬ 
views  ? 

One  Disappointment 

“It’s  this:  Although  I  have 
interviewed  famous  Korean  war 
commander,  Gen.  James  Van 
Fleet,  I  wouldn’t  know  what  he 
looks  like  in  uniform  or  civilian 
clothes.  Every  time  I  caught 
the  general,  he  had  his  pants 
down,  literally.  He  wears  long 
underwear — and  I  have  never 
seen  him  in  any  other  ‘uniform’ 
no  matter  when  I  called  upon 
him.” 

The  irrepressible  Brooklyn- 
bom-and-bred  reporter  (no 
college  except  Hard  Knocks) 
proudly  proclaims  that  he  is 
not  among  the  squeamish  who 
frown  upon  illegal  means  of 
getting  news.  He  reached  in  hi.s 
desk,  drew  out  a  gilt  “Special 
Officer”  badge  and  an  airline 
pilot’s  wings,  patently  phony, 
but  they  work.  He  has  posed 
successfully  as  a  policeman. 
State  Department  agent,  an 
FBI  agent,  a  thief,  a  window 
washer,  an  airline  pilot,  an 
undertaker — which  ruse  admit¬ 
ted  him  to  Babe  Ruth’s  hospital 
room  at  the  moment  of  death. 
He  has  kidnaped  on  the  high 
seas  and  broken  into  jail  to 
prove  a  prisoner  was  not  a 
murderer.  Impersonations  and 
aliases  are  all  in  the  day’s  work 
when  he’s  not  on  the  trail  of  a 
story. 

Breaks  Into  Prison 

“I  went  over  the  fence  of  a 
military  prison  stockade  at  Fort 
Dix,  talked  my  way  by  a  guard 
inside  who  wanted  to  shoot  me 
and  talked  to  a  pri.soner  who 
had  confessed  to  a  West  Coast 
murder,”  he  recalled.  “I  was 
convinced  he  had  been  drinking 
and  did  not  know  what  he  wa.s 
talking  about.  That  proved  true 
and  he  finally  was  given  a 
medical  di.scharge  from  the 
Army.” 

when  an  American  girl  Anna 
Louise  Strong,  was  kicked  out 
of  Russia,  Jack  deduced  she 
would  be  flying  home  by  Gan¬ 
der,  Newfoundland,  and  he 
(lashed  off  there  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  pas.sport.  He  found  the 
girl,  chased  her  over  the  airport 
and  back  on  her  New  York- 
bound  plane.  She  took  refuge  in 
the  ladies’  lounge,  but  he  finally 
got  his  story  and  persuaded  the 
plane’s  crew  to  radio  it  home. 
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Only  his  Brooklyn  accent  got  i 
him  back  into  the  U.S.  without 
a  passport. 

Using  a  ladder  and  crawling 
into  a  second  story  window  at 
night.  Lotto  exposed  the  sham 
of  a  so-called  “Crying  Madonna” 
in  Syracu.se,  proving  the  doll 
had  been  out  in  the  wet  and 
the  water  was  seeping  out  the 
holes  for  eyes. 

When  he  covered  the  murder 
trial  in  Cleveland  of  Dr.  Sam 
Sheppard,  the  defense  got  mad 
at  him  when  he  went  over,  foot 
by  foot,  the  path  the  defendant 
said  he  followed,  running  down 
a  steep  stairway  on  the  side 
of  a  precipice  in  total  darkness. 
He  reported  he  nearly  was 
killed  in  trying  to  do  what 
Sheppard  said  he  did. 

Jack  sometimes  uses  the  old 
ruse  of  hanging  an  “Out  of 
Order”  sign  on  a  telephone  he 
want.^  to  save  for  himself.  He 
always  carries  a  role  of  dimes. 

Left  Editorship 

He  left  lush  desk  jobs — night 
editor  and  then  day  editor— to 
return  to  his  real  love — report¬ 
ing. 

“I  gave  up  my  desk  job  of 
my  own  free  will  because  I  was 
convinced  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  must  have  reporters  who 
can  dig  behind  the  scenes  and 
come  up  with  the  real  juicy 
material  that  makes  bigger 
headlines  than  the  original 
story — many  times  a  covered- 
up  story. 

“A  real  reporter  can’t  be  a 
clock-watcher,  he  can’t  be  un¬ 
willing  to  get  his  hands  dirty 
and  break  his  back. 

“It  may  sound  corny,  but  it's 
my  belief  that  a  reporter  is 
remiss  to  his  duty  as  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  public  if  he 
does  not  look  questioningly  at 
red-ribbon  packages  given  him 
as  handouts.  Some  reporters 
today  actually  do  not  look  into 
the  background  of  a  guy  they 
are  going  to  interview  and  do 
not  know  what  to  ask  or  do. 
Lots  of  stuff  is  put  over  on  the 
public  because  of  the  laxity  of 
reporters.” 

How  did  he  break  into  news¬ 
paper  work? 

“I’ve  had  ants  in  my  pants— 
newswise — ever  since  I  climbed 
in  the  back  window  of  the  late 
PM,  back  in  1040,  I  believe, 
dressed  as  a  window  cleaner, 
complete  with  pail,  and  washed 
almost  every  window  in  the 
joint  until  I  worked  my  way 
into  the  publisher’s  (Ralph  In- 
gersoll)  office.  When  I  ask^ 
how  he  liked  the  job,  he  said 
it  was  okay  for  a  window 
cleaner.  Then  I  asked  him  how 

it  was  for  a  newspaperman 
and  got  my  first  bigtime  job-j^ 
as  night  switchboard  operator. 
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4  Executive 
Appointments 
On  Ala.  Daily 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Four  appointments,  involving 
I  three  promotions,  were  announ¬ 
ced  this  week  by  Clarence  B. 
Hanson  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  News. 

They  are:  George  R.  Clark, 
advertising  director;  James  H. 
Coney  Jr.,  assistant  general 
manager,  and  William  M.  En¬ 
nis  and  James  R.  McAdory  Jr., 
usistant  managing  editors. 

Hr.  Clark  takes  over  the  ad¬ 
vertising  duties  of  Frank  W. 
.\ycock,  who  on  Jan.  1  becomes 
business  manager  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Ifempkis  Press-Scimitar.  Mr. 
Clark  came  to  the  News’  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  in  1938. 

Mr.  Couey,  a  former  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  returns  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager, 
Harry  B.  Bradley,  who  also  is 
a  vicepresident  of  the  company. 
Hr.  .\ycock  had  been  assistant 
Ceneral  manager  in  addition  to 
his  advertising  duties. 

Mr.  Couey  resigned  from  the 
News  in  February,  19r)6,  to  join 
a  local  insurance  company  as 
secretary,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  McAdory,  who  came  to 
the  staff  of  the  News  in  1945, 
has  successively  been  reporter, 
copy  editor,  makeup  editor,  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor,  and  Sun¬ 
day  editor.  He  also  is  editor  of 
the  News  monthly  roto  maga- 
rine  and  the  News  book  page. 

Mr.  Ennis  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald, 
formerly  published  by  the  News 
company,  in  1936  as  copy  boy, 
and  became  a  News  reporter  in 
1938.  He  was  a  copy  editor  and 
photo  editor  before  becoming 
makeup  editor  in  1942. 

;  • 

I  It  Taken  ROP  Color 
To  Sell  Color  TV 

Chicago 

Color  television  got  a  full- 
.  color  boost  in  the  Chicagoland 
■  market  (Sunday,  Dec.  16) 
when  RCA  Victor  Distributing 
Corp.  ran  a  four-color,  full-page 
advertisement  in  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune. 

The  ad  was  the  industry’s 
J  drat  ROP  color  general  display 
j  advertisement  ever  published 
'  in  a  newspaper  here. 
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Me  Adory 


Name  Ayeoek  Jr. 
Business  Mgr. 


W.  Frank  .\ycock  Jr.,  former  < 
vicepresident  and  assistant  to  I 
the  general  manager  of  the  Bir-  < 
mingham  News  ' 

I  pointed  business  ' 

i  I  manager  of  the  ' 

dOm  Memphis  Pub-  ' 
lishing  Co.  ' 

I  Memphis  Pub- 

lishing  Co.  pub- 
lishes  the  morn- 
ing  Commercial 
Appeal  and  the 
afternoon  Press- 
Aycock  Scimitar,  both 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Mr.  Aycock  succeeds  the  late 
James  A.  Foltz,  Jr.  who  died 
last  April  after  nearly  30  years 
as  a  Scripps-Howard  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  executive. 

Mr.  Aycock  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  an  advertising 
department  copy  boy  on  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  short¬ 
ly  after  his  graduation  from 
Howard  College  in  1930.  He 
soon  advanced  to  the  position 
of  advertising  solicitor. 

From  1934  to  1937  he  was  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  J<nimal,  return¬ 
ing  to  Birmingham  in  1937  as 
the  News’  national  advertising 
manager,  a  post  he  held  until 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

After  the  war,  in  which  he 
served  as  a  naval  air  combat 
intelligence  officer,  he  returned 
to  the  News  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Since  1950,  when  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  and 
the  Age-Herald  joined  to  form 
Scripps-Howard’s  present  Post- 
Herald,  the  News  and  the  P-H 
have  shared  his  services  in  this 
capacity. 


Enquirer’s 
Profit  Rises; 
60^  Dividend 

Cincinnati 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  president 
and  publisher,  announced  this 
week  that  1956  was  the  best 
year  in  the  116-yeai-old  En¬ 
quirer's  history,  with  earnings 
up  38%  over  those  for  1955  in 
the  period  ending  Sept.  30. 

.After  his  report  to  the  board 
of  directors  it  declared  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  60  cents  a  share, 
doubling  the  annual  dividends 
paid  in  each  of  the  three 
previous  years.  The  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers  acquired 
stock  control  of  the  Enquirer 
last  Spring.  It  had  been  an 
employe  -  community  property 
about  three  years. 

On  gross  income  of  $15,920,- 
172.52,  Mr.  Ferger  reported 
earnings  of  $643,687.49,  equal 
to  $1.56  on  each  of  the  411,180 
common  shares  outstanding. 
Compared  with  last  year’s  per 
share  earnings,  at  a  time  when 
only  261,180  common  shares 
were  outstanding,  this  amounts 
to  $2.46  per  share.  Last  year 
the  Enquirer  reported  gross  in¬ 


come  of  $14,500,992.86  and 
earnings  of  $466,400.16. 

The  Enquirer  carried  40,- 
134,871  lines  of  advertising  in 
the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  an 
increase  of  3,917,128  lines  over 
the  previous  year.  Daily  cir¬ 
culation  averaged  212,879  for 
the  six  months  ending  Sept.  30, 
a  gain  of  6,471  over  the  same 
period  in  1955. 

Mr.  Ferger  expressed  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  “985  employes  with¬ 
out  whose  steadfast  loyalty, 
conscientious  effort  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  we  never  could  have 
made  1956  our  best  year.”  He 
pledged  that  "every  effort  will 
be  made  in  1957  to  fulfill  the 
Enquirer’s  three  basic  objec¬ 
tives  ...  a  better  place  to 
work,  a  better  paper  to  read, 
and  a  better  company  to  do 
business  with.”  But  he  warned 
that  “rising  costs  are  inevitable 
in  the  newspaper  business  in 
common  with  all  industry  and 
must  be  faced  realistically.” 

• 

$125.50  Minimum 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Wage  hikes  of  $4  to  $8.50  a 
week  over  two  years  are  called 
for  in  the  new  contract  between 
the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  and 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  Newspaper 
Guild.  In  the  second  year,  the 
top  minimum  will  be  $125.50. 


Lagniappe 
For  Every  Newspaper  Reader 

For  evar  Ihirty-flva  yaort  lha  cempalant  tlaff-wrilar*  of 
$<ianca  Sarvica  hava  covarad  lha  lap  nawt  in  avary  tcianca 
in  lha  doiiy  Naws  taport — hava  givan  raadart  graphic  in¬ 
formation  in  oxcluiivo  tioriot  in  lha  waakiy  Naw«-Faatwra 
Packal. 

Tha  bonus  —  “lagniappa”  down  Louisiana  way  — lo  our 
clionts  is  lha  continuous  flow  of  limaly,  inlarast-compailing 
sarias  sani  without  cost  to  lha  raguiar  subscribars  lo  our 
daily  and/or  wookly  sarvicos.  Currant  anas  ara  writtan  by 
Howard  Simons  and  John  lobinson. 

Tho  "Truth  About  Russian  Scianca  Today”  contains  amaxing 
information  collactad  by  Mr.  Simons  on  a  racant  trip  to  tho 
Soviat  for  tho  purposa  of  datarmining  tha  oxtont  of  work  and 
plans  in  all  phasas  of  scianca.  It  is  an  oyo-opanor;  it  will  causa 
tha  placidity  of  many  Americans  to  dissipate.  Tha  eight-part 
sarias  is  not  ralaasad  to  alarm,  but  to  ancourago  our  citiians  to 
face  facts  squaroly;  to  taka  definite  steps  to  outdistance  planned 
Russian  supremacy. 

At  tha  request  of  an  editor  of  a  metropolitan  nawspapor,  Mr. 
Robinson  gives  a  clear  picture  of  our  country's  fastest  growing 
hobby — Hi  Fi.  Each  step,  each  naadad  item  for  recording  a  full 
ton  octavos  of  each  musical  selection  is  axplainad  in  tha  eight- 
part  sarias.  Writtan  in  a  style  readily  understood  by  tha  layman. 

For  full  particulars  and  quotations  in  your  immadiota  area 
write  or  wire 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  STREET.  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C. 
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Auto  Dealers 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 
that  newspaper  advertising  was 
his  first  choice.  He  placed  TV 
second;  direct  mail,  third; 
radio,  fourth;  and  outdoor,  5th. 
Lincoln  and  Mercury  dealers  in 
Manchester,  however,  reversed 
the  order,  putting  TV  first; 
newspapers,  second,  direct  mail, 
third;  radio,  fourth;  and  out¬ 
door,  fifth. 

"Local  newspaper  advertising 
is  Number  One  with  us”,  the 
Ford  man  declared,  while  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Mercury  dealers  raised 
voices  in  praise  of  Ed  Sullivan’s 
show. 

It  was  50-50  newspapers  and 
TV  as  far  as  the  Lincoln-Mer- 
cury  dealers  in  Richmond  were 
concerned.  The  largest  Ford 
dealers’s  honest  preference, 
however,  was  65%  newspapers, 
25%  TV,  and  10%  radio.  Mer¬ 
cury  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  would 
let  TV  have  20%,  but  wanted 
80%  in  the  local  papers,  and 
Lincoln  expressed  100%  satis¬ 
faction  with  newspapers.  Both 
Ford  and  Lincoln  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  would  assign  55%  of 
their  appropriations  to  news¬ 
papers,  while  Mercury  placed  it 
at  30%.  The  Mercury  dealer  by¬ 
passed  TV,  allocating  40%  to 
radio,  15%  outdoor,  10%  di¬ 
rect  mail. 

In  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  where 
the  Huntington  Publishing 
Company  owns  both  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  TV  station,  J. 
G.  Noonan,  advertising  director 
of  the  Huntington  Herald  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Advertiser,  reported 
that  Lincoln  and  Mercury  deal¬ 
ers  gave  newspapers  first 
choice,  placing  TV  second,  and 
radio,  third.  There  was  no  re¬ 
port  on  Ford.  Ten  other  deal¬ 
ers,  however,  gave  first  place 
to  newspapers.  They  handled 
Cadillac,  Chevrolet,  Chrysler, 
Dodge,  Oldsmobile,  Plymouth, 
Pontiac,  and  Studebaker.  Six 
put  TV  down  for  second  choice, 
namely  the  dealers  for  Chevro¬ 
let,  Dodge,  Lincoln,  Mercury, 
Plymouth  and  Pontiac. 

No  Local  TV  Outlet 

Resuming  the  Ford-Mercury- 
Lincoln  check,  TV  fared  badly 
in  the  midwest,  Albert  W.  Ger- 
bin,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News, 
pointed  out  his  city  didn’t  have 
a  TV  station,  when  reporting 
that  the  Ford  dealer  preferred 
an  advertising  budget  that  was 
60%  newspapers-10%  outdoor- 
30%  direct  mail.  Lincoln 
wanted  half  its  money  invested 
in  direct  mail  and  the  other 
half  split  equally  between  news¬ 


papers  and  radio,  while  Mer¬ 
cury  would  simply  reverse  the 
order  putting  half  in  news¬ 
papers  and  dividing  half  be¬ 
tween  radio  and  direct  mail. 

Lincoln  and  Mercury  both 
impartially  agreed  in  Lima,  O. 
that  it  should  be  an  even  di¬ 
vision  between  TV  and  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  Ed  Kohon- 
tek,  advertising  manager,  Lima 
News.  No  TV  was  mentioned 
at  all  by  Ford-Lincoln-Mercury 
in  Findlay,  0.  It  was  75% 
newspapers  and  25%  radio.  But 
the  Mercury  and  the  Chrysler 
dealers  stated  that  if  there  was 
a  local  TV  station  they  would 
appropriate  the  "greatest 
share”  of  their  advertising  fund 
to  TV,  insisting  that  newspa¬ 
pers  also  be  used. 

“Generally  speaking,  the 
newspaper  seem^  to  be  the 
choice  media  for  advertising 
among  the  majority  of  dealers 
in  Lima,”  T.  C.  Stilwell,  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager,  said. 

In  Denver,  Ford  zone  office 
has  specified  42%  newspapers, 
22%  TV,  13%  radio,  6%  out¬ 
door  and  8%  direct  mail.  Larg¬ 
est  Lincoln  and  Mercury  deal¬ 
ers  divide  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  TV. 

In  the  Southwest 

The  Southwest  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  survey  by  Fort 
Worth  and  Austin,  Tex.,  and 
Little  Rock  and  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.  While  Lincoln  and  Mer¬ 
cury  favored  TV  in  Fort 
Worth,  having  stated  their  pre¬ 
ference  as  20%  newspapers, 
40%  TV,  20%  radio  and  10% 
each  in  outdoor  and  direct  mail. 
Ford  would  forget  direct  mail, 
and  place  50%  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  in  newspapers,  35% 
in  TV  and  15%  in  outdoor. 
Studebaker  is  Fort  Worth’s  big¬ 
gest  believer  in  newspapers, 
stating  he  wants  90%  in  the 
dailies  and  10  on  radio. 

The  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman,  with  Allen  A.  Ox¬ 
ford,  classified  advertising 
manager,  accepts  both  new  car 
and  used  car  advertising  as 
Classified  Automotive  Display, 
giving  what  Mr.  Oxford  de¬ 
scribes  as  “all  kinds  of  sales 
ideas  and  service. 

“The  majority  of  our  dealers 
show  a  strong  preference  for 
daily  newspaper  advertising”, 
Mr.  Oxford  said. 

Austin’s  Lincoln  and  Mercu¬ 
ry  dealers  specify  50%  news¬ 
papers,  30%  TV,  15%  radio  and 
6%  direct  mail.  Ford  goes 
heavier  into  newspapers,  with 
60%  in  that  medium,  30%  TV 
and  10%  radio. 

“The  major  dealers  contacted 
indicate  that  they  prefer  news¬ 
papers  for  the  bulk  of  their 


advertising  allowance,”  Herbert 
C.  Wright,  advertising  director 
of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Com- 
mereial,  reported.  “With  the 
exception  of  two  dealers,  all  re¬ 
commended  that  75%  of  their 
advertising  money  be  used  in 
newspapers  with  radio  and  out¬ 
door  receiving  the  remainder. 
TV  is  not  recommended  on  the 
local  level,  although  some  stated 
that  they  did  recommend  that 
some  money  be  spent  on  TV 
network  programs.  One  dealer 
includes  in  his  advertising  al¬ 
lowance  the  use  of  movie  trail¬ 
ers.” 

Specifically,  in  Pine  Bluff, 
the  Ford,  Mercury  and  Lincoln 
dealers  asked  for  75%  in  news¬ 
papers.  Ford  wanted  15%  in 
radio  and  10%  in  outdoor.  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Lincoln  reversed  these 
last  two  preferences,  giving  the 
15%  to  outdoor  and  10%  to 
radio. 

West  Coast  Ideas 

Largest  Ford  dealer  in  San 
Francisco  would  like  85%  of 
available  money  spent  in  news¬ 
papers,  10%  in  TV  and  5%  on 
billboards,  skipping  radio.  The 
Lincoln-Mercury  dealers  would 
have  80%  in  newspapers,  10% 
in  TV  and  5%  each  in  direct 
mail  and  outdoor. 

Lincoln  and  Mercury  were 
included  in  the  only  three  large 
dealers  of  Seattle  placing  news¬ 
papers  second  to  TV.  The  third 
was  Nash.  Ford,  Buick,  Cadil¬ 
lac,  Dodge,  Oldsmobile,  Pack¬ 
ard,  Pontiac,  Studebaker  and 
Willys  all  specifield  newspa¬ 
pers  first,  according  to  Russel 
W.  Young,  advertising  director 
of  the  Seattle  Times. 

There  are  700  new  car  deal¬ 
ers  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
which  lead  H.  B.  Jette,  manager 
of  general  advertising,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  to  make  “conserva¬ 
tive  estimates,”  rather  than  fill 
out  the  E&P  questionnaire. 

“We  would  estimate  conserva¬ 
tively  that  the  dealers  spend 
twice  the  amount  in  newspapers 
than  they  do  in  both  television 
and  radio”,  Mr.  Jette  said. 

“There  are  42  radio  stations 
and  7  television  channels  in  this 
market.  Besides  the  four  metro¬ 
politan  LA  newspapers,  there 
are  19  AVC  community  news¬ 
papers  and  five  non-ABC  dai¬ 
lies,  plus  approximately  150 
throw-a-ways.” 

Dealers  in  the  Chrysler  group 
— Chrysler,  De-Soto,  Dodge  and 
Plymouth  —  stated  preferences 
ranging  from  35%  to  100%  for 
newspaper  advertising,  with  the 
majority  all  giving  allocations 
in  the  area  of  75%  and  80% 
for  the  same  print  medium. 

There  was  dealer  comment  on 
Chrysler’s  TV  “Climax”  show. 


but  the  dealer  in  question,  lo-  I 
cated  in  Manchester,  N.  H  I 
added:  “Even  though  aims*  h 
good,  we  still  rate  newspapers 
Number  1.” 

In  Youngstown,  0.,  the  lajv- 
est  Chrysler  dealer  plump^ 
75%  of  his  budget  in  newspt- 
pers,  5%  in  direct  mail, 
Groucho  Marx  received  praise 
for  his  show  from  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  DeSoto  dealers,  and  in 
several  places  local  dealers  put 
newspapers  second  to  the  broad¬ 
cast  advertising.  However,  no 
TV  was  asked  for  in  Youngs¬ 
town,  where  the  DeSoto  dealer 
would  put  75%  in  newspapers, 
15%  in  radio,  and  10%  outdoor. 

The  Chester,  Pa.,  DeSoto 
dealer  who  specified  30%  of 
the  total  budget  for  newspapers, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
TV  at  all.  He  put  the  balance, 
60%  in  radio  and  10%,  out¬ 
door.  In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  De¬ 
Soto  dealer  would  invest  half 
his  advertising  cash  in  news¬ 
papers,  give  TV  30%  and  10% 
each  to  radio,  direct  mail  and 
outdoor. 

Overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
newspaper  advertising  was  the 
Chrysler  dealer  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  He  would  divide  his  ad¬ 
vertising  money  77%  for  news¬ 
papers;  23%,  TV.  The  same 
dealer  handles  Plymouths.  He 
wanted  the  appropriation  for 
that  car  split  66%  newspapers; 
44%,  TV. 

Among  the  independents, 
Nash  dealers  in  several  cities 
advised  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  directors  that  they  were 
not  given  advertising  prefer¬ 
ence.  Those  who  gave  their  de¬ 
sired  allocations,  however, 
ranged  newspapers  from  30% 
to  100%.  Dealers  in  9  of  the 
24  cities  covered  would  place 
80%  or  better  of  Nash  advertis¬ 
ing  money  in  newspapers.  As 
one  Nash  salesman  commented: 

“Although  Walt  Disney’s  pro¬ 
gram  on  TV  is  good  entertain¬ 
ment,  you  can’t  beat  the  local 
newspaper  for  sales  power." 

A  majority  of  Packard  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  20  cities  surveyed 
put  newspapers  above  all  the 
other  media.  In  the  few  cases 
that  another  medium  was  givoi 
first  choice,  it  fell  to  dir^ 
mail.  In  Chester,  Pa.,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Packard  dealer 
would  spend  50%  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  in  letters,  and  split  the 
remaining  half  between  out¬ 
door  and  newspapers,  while  the 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  handler  of  the 
same  make  thought  equally 
of  TV  and  newspapers,  alloting 
40%  to  each  of  these  meto 
and,  skipping  radio,  putting 
10%  each  in  direct  mail  nnd 
outdoor. 
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Zenger’s  Fight 
For  Freedom  i 
Still  Goes  On 

Present  governmental  en-  ; 
croachments  on  press  freedom 
were  likened  to  similar  condi- 
I  tions  that  faced  John  Peter  Zen> 
ger  in  hia  early  fight  for  press 
freedom  in  an  address  by  El¬ 
mer  H.  Miller,  vicepresident, 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  iVeto  Rochelle  (N.  Y.) 
Standard  Star. 

Mr.  Miller  spoke  Dec.  16  at 
1  service  at  historic  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Eastchester,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  marking  the 
186th  anniversary  of  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He 
substituted  for  William  E. 
Seely,  editor  of  the  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Daily  Argus,  who  was  ill, 
and  used  Mr.  Seely’s  notes. 

Bureaucratic  Secrecy 
“It  is  natural  enough  for 
bureaucrats  who  don’t  like  pub¬ 
licity  and  who  like  to  continue 
wartime  emergency  regulations 
into  what  they  term  ‘emergen¬ 
cies’  in  peacetime  to  resist  get¬ 
ting  back  to  traditional  Ameri¬ 
can  principles  of  the  kind  that 
*  made  Americans  strong-mind¬ 
ed,”  declared  Mr.  Miller. 

“It  is  also  true,”  he  continued, 
“that  the  growing  complexity 
of  government  makes  it  difficult 
for  even  the  best-intentioned 
persons  in  public  life  to  be  sure 
that  the  public’s  right  to  know 
is  respected ;  and,  let’s  be  frank 
about  it,  the  appalling  size  of 
governmental  agencies  and  their 
ramifications  make  it  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  for  newspapers  to 
cover  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  an  eye  on  all  that  should 
be  scrutinized. 

“In  the  judicial  branch  of 
government,  large  obstacles,  too, 
are  being  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know, 
especially  in  the  realm  of  trial 
>nd  punishment  of  those  under 
21  years  of  age. 

“In  New  York  State  at 
(  present,  both  the  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
•re  fighting  one  such  obstacle, 
the  new  Youth  Court  Act. 

“This  is  of  special  intere.st 
to  Westchester  because  George 
W.  Helm  Jr.,  of  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  is  president 
of  the  Publishers  Association 
and  Benjamin  H.  Carroll,  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  our 
White  Plaine  Reporter-Dispatch, 
I  is  chairman  of  the  editors  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  been  trying 
to  have  the  act  amended. 


^rillMllllgllBfflM  . .  . . .  ' 

I  Year’s  ^BesV  Committee  Pic 

I  Dayton,  Ohio 

I  Need  a  new  pose  for  the 
m  routine  group  shot? 
a  The  Journal  Herald  came 
g  up  vrith  it  in  the  women’s 
m  section.  Five  out  of  seven 
S  persons  in  the  picture  stood 
g  on  their  heads.  The  other 
p  two  helped  hold  them  up. 
g  The  whole  scheme  started 
g  some  seven  years  ag^o  when 
M  Marj  Heyduck,  women’s  edi- 
g  tor,  said  as  she  turned  down 
I  the  umpteenth  committee 
g  picture : 

a  “I  wish  to  goodness  some  g 

I  committee  would  stand  on  ®  joke.  So  he  had  the  men  m 
8  its  head!”  ^  table  and  (you  g 

I  Since  then  she  frequently  guessed  it)  look  at  a  piece  | 

g  suggested  committees  pose  paper.  j 

■  in  that  manner,  found  it  But  as  the  photo  here  in-  9 

g  easier  than  merely  saying,  dicates,  a  high  school  a'umni  g 

■  “no,  sorry.”  dance  committee  was  willing  1 

5  Two  years  ago  one  group  to  stand  on  its  head.  Result?  d 
B  agreed  —  to  help  promote  A  four-column  picture  on  g 

1  Ohio  State  Day.  But  the  the  first  page  of  Modem  g 

S  photographer,  Morris  Faw-  Living,  the  Journal  Herald’s  j 
8  cett,  thought  the  photo  order  women’s  section.  9 


‘‘As  enacted,  this  Youth 
Court  Act  extends  all  the  priva¬ 
cy  now  granted  under  what  is 
known  as  the  Youthful  Offender 
Law  to  those  in  the  19-  and  20- 
year  age  groups  and  it  is  so 
drawn  as  to  encourage  all 
judges  to  handle  in  this  man¬ 
ner  all  cases  for  such  defend¬ 
ants  except  murder.” 

Merle  C.  Oslroiii 
Will  Retire  Dee.  31 


Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Merle  C.  Ostrom,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Stroudsburg  Daily  Record, 
is  retiring  from  newspaper 
work  Dec.  31.  He  and  Mrs. 
Ostrom  plan  to  make  their 
home  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Ostrom  has  also  been 
head  of  Radio  Station  WVPO 
here.  He  came  to  the  Record  in 
1946  as  business  manager.  He 
entered  newspaper  work  in 
1906  on  the  Olean  (N.Y.)  Her¬ 
ald,  of  which  hia  father  was 
publisher.  Later  he  served  on 
the  Olean  Times  and  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press. 

• 

Tub  to  Standard 

Tempe,  Ariz. 

Arizona’s  only  daily  tabloid, 
the  Tempe  Daily  News,  has 
changed  to  full-size,  eight-col- 
lumn  format  featuring  11-pica 
columns.  The  70-year-old  news¬ 
paper  has  been  a  tabloid  for 
12  years.  Francis  N.  Connolly 
is  publisher. 


Wahlstedt  Honored 
At  Legion  Dinner 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt,  first 
vicepresident  and  business 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  was  honored  recently  by 
more  than  300  American  Legion¬ 
naires  and  friends. 

The  occasion  was  a  dinner 
given  by  the  city  central  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Legion,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Trust  association 
and  the  honorary  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  World  War  TI  Me¬ 
morial  building. 

Speakers  praised  Mr.  Wahl- 
stedt’s  devotion  and  work  for 
the  Legion. 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  spoke 
of  the  role  of  the  Legion  in 
national  and  world  affairs. 

De  Mille  Receives 
Hearst  Daily* s  Atcard 

Los  Angeles 
The  first  Examiner  Award 
was  presented  recently  to 
Producer-Director  Cecil  B. 
DeMille  at  the  Hearst  news¬ 
paper’s  43rd  Christmas  bene¬ 
fit  show  in  Shrine  Auditori¬ 
um.  Publisher  Franklin  .S. 
Payne  of  the  Ix>s  Angeles 
Examiner  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  plaque  to  Mr. 
DeMille  for  providing  great 
entertainment  for  the  public 
for  more  than  40  years.  His 
current  production  is  ‘The 
Ten  Commandments.” 


Growell- 
Collier  Drops 
Magazines 

Directors  of  CroweD-fDollier 
Publishing  Co.  announced  their 
decision  this  week  to  discontinue 
publication  of  Collier's  maga¬ 
zine  with  the  Jan.  4  issue,  and 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion 
with  the  January  issue.  Ameri¬ 
can  magazine  was  scrapped  last 
August. 

Unfulfilled  subscription  lists 
of  Collier’s  and  the  Companion 
amount  to  some  $18,000,r00; 
each  has  a  circulation  of  about 
4,000,000. 

Gardner  Cowles,  president  of 
Cowles  Magazine,  Inc.,  said  his 
Look  magazine  will  take  over 
unexpired  Collier’s  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  the  magazine’s  name. 

C-C  is  arranging  with  other 
publishers  to  take  over  the 
Companion’s  list.  These  negoti¬ 
ations  reportedly  are  going  on 
with  Curtis  ^Wishing  Co., 
Hearst  interests  and  McCall 
Corp. 

To  Halt  Losses 
Directors  of  C-C  decided  to 
suspend  the  two  publications  to 
halt  losses  which  will  total  $7,- 
500,000  this  year.  Paul  C. 
Smith,  president  and  chairman 
of  C-C,  said  that  while  the  mag¬ 
azines  will  lose  $7,500,000  the 
company  net  loss  will  be  $2,- 
500,000  this  year.  This  is  large¬ 
ly  because  of  profitable  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  company’s  book 
subsidiary,  B.  F.  Collier  &  Son, 
Inc. 

Cowles  is  paying  $1  million 
for  the  Collier’s  title  and  for 
Crowell-Collier  Reader’s  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Education  Division,  sub¬ 
scription  sales  agencies.  Also 
Cowles  is  lending  $1  million  on 
a  mortgage  on  the  Springfield, 
Ohio,  printing  plant,  and  as¬ 
suming  $8  million  obligations 
in  unfulfilled  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Smith  attributed  the 
magazine’s  losses  to  rising 
costs  and  declining  advertising 
revenue.  He  said  he  will  stay 
on  in  his  present  posts.  He  is 
former  executive  of  the  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Employes  of  the  two  maga¬ 
zines  sought  desperately  to  save 
the  publications  before  they 
were  suspended  Dec.  14  but 
were  turned  down  when  they 
asked  for  a  two-week  reprieve 
to  raise  the  $10,000,000  in 
needed  capital.  They  have  re¬ 
tained  counsel  to  work  out  a 
■severance  pay  program. 

Collier’s  was  founded  in 
1888;  the  Companion  in  1873. 
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izi  P^re^r‘  The  Chicago  Americah  aS 

A  ,  I  •  Urtw>  Irtiln  lliai  Clri^«tl»»  l«  CtU«ti  — <  lifcwti.  IVT^illT'O  * 

/Xl/H  ITl  NEW  LOGO  of  Chicogo  Amorican,  a  distinctive  type  face  designed  i  iCWS  iVlCCll^ 

by  the  Chicago  Tribune-owned  American  to  displace  the  familiar 
Hearstian  nameplate  formerly  in  use. 


Washington  Hearstiai 

The  Army  is  withdiawinp:  - 

some  of  its  logistical  support  Editorial  Workshop 
for  the  press  in  Korea. 

Since  each  of  the  major  press  W  ill  Hear  1  iblier 
services  and  many  other  in-  Caif 

formation  agencies  have  their  -  n  j  -i 

_  :  o  1  *u  A  Editors  of  small  daily 

own  offices  m  Seoul,  the  Army  ,  c  .  . 


60  Employes  Given 
Service  Reeognition 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Sixty  employes  who  have 


services  ana  many  oiner  in-  Cairo,  Ill.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

formation  agencies  have  their  „ r  n  j  -i  o-  a  i  v  i. 

own  offices  in  Seoul,  the  Army  h  t  • 

feels  that  occupancy  of  billet 

and  office  space  in  tL  Yongsan  censorship  prob-  newspapers  and  printing  plant 

compound  is  no  longer  justified.  and  community  leadership  for  more  than  2.';  years  were 

This  nrivileire  will  he  elimi-  opportunities  at  a  Newspaper  honored  at  the  first  annual 

uf  u  Editorial  Policies  Workshop  service  recognition  dinner  of 

nated  eliective  next  March  15.  ,  •  or?  ta  •  j  x  i  oa  xx  •  a*  «a 

Use  of  Army  (free)  communi-  It  is  sponsored  Journal-Star  Printing  Co.,  Star 

cations  between  Seoul  and  University  s  Publishing  Co.  and  State  Jour- 

Tokyo  will  be  cancelled  at  the  r^epartment  of  Journalism  nal  Co 

same  time  main  speaker  will  be  Employes  who  had  served  one 

other  nonmilitarv  and  non-  Tiblier,  managing  editor  of  the  firms  45  years  or  more 

governLntel  a«ncie8--144^^  t^'®  >  ^®*-®  Presented  with  engraved 

fll-will  be  similarly  affected  Times  founded  two  years  ago.  watches.  Those  with  40  years 

Ua  varill  Ka  a  aa  avmtxo  Tt  1  aH  XnA  AT  CA«*«rSAA  varA«*A  /Iiavmama 


by  curtailment  of  privileges,  accompanied  by  the  of  service  were  given  diamond 

Maj.  Gen.  G.  S.  Melov  Jr.,  dimes’  publisher,  O.  A.  pins.  Ruby  pins  were  given  to 

.  .  ^  ^  ^  *  T^AVkincATt  fVkAOA  virlfVt  \rAo*>a  oaT\nlii«*A 


chief  of  information.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  has  advised. 


Robinson.  those  with  .S5  years,  sapphire 

Workshop  director  is  Charles  pins  to  those  with  .SO  years  and 


“Such  reduction  of  ' logistical  C-  Clayton,  SlU  visiting  pro-  emerald  pins  to  those  with  25 


support,”  he  explained. 


fe.ssor  of  journalism.  The  Cairo  years  of  service. 


necessai’-y  to  the  accomplishment  cooperating, 

of  our  purely  military  mission  • 


with  the  minimum  expenditure  lOc  Per  Reader 

of  manpower  .nd  funds.  It  is  FiiikI’s  .lOlh  Year  Milliona  for  Relief 

consistent  with  the  expanding  Toronto 

civilian  economy  of  Korea.”  ^he  Toronto  Ihnh,  Star's  Morristown,  N.  J. 

APO  privileges  of  U.  S.  cor-  ty,jg  phrist-  The  Morriatoivn  Daily  Record 

respondents  will  continue.  Also,  ^^^g  ^a^ked  its  50th  year.  Just  has  concluded  a  two  weeks 

the  following  support  will  be  years  ago  the  Star  an-  drive  among  its  readers  for 

provided:  Motor  vehicle  trans-  nounced  the  first  two  con tribu-  the  International  Rescue  Com- 

portation,  medical  service,  and  year’s  total  was  mittee’s  Hungarian  Relief. 

Army  telephone  service  in  the' half-century  the  $1,679  was  collected  from  the 

Korea,  all  on  a  reimbursable  j^^g  |i, 310, 000  to  dis-  14.000  families  that  make  up 

basis;  free  air  transportation  t^j^ute  500,000  boxes  to  needy  the  paper’s  circulation. 

nri4>U«vk  ^  _  %T _  T>  nS _ 


Morristown,  N.  J. 
The  Morriatoivn  Daily  Record 


within  Korea  and  between  children.  Publisher  Norman  B.  Tom- 

Japan  and  Korea  by  U.  S.  ,  linson  pointed  out  that  10c  per 

armed  forces  aircraft  on  a  unit  of  circulation  of  all  dailies 

space  available  basis;  authority  |t  .  i/\  P«r  Coiiv  in  the  country  would  raise  more 

to  buy  Army  meals,  use  of  •  n  *  ’  a  •  than  $10  million  for  Hungarian 

militaiy  payment  certificates,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

post  exchange  facilities  as  cur-  The  Arizona  Republic  and  • 

rently  authorized,  and  daily  Phoenix  Gazette  have  raised 

press  pouch  service  between  their  per  copy  price  from  7c  TwO“Fold  GreelillJJS 

Seoul  and  Tokyo.  to  10c.  ri.,: 


r  NMOTIATIONS  •  FINANCINO  •  AFFRAISALS 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

N»w§pap9r  •  TV  •  Radio  Brokars 


WASHINOTON.  D.  C 
Jom.t  W.  Blackburn 
Jock  V.  Harvay 
Waihington  Bldg. 
Starling  3-4341-2 

ATLANTA 

Clifford  B.  Martholl 
HMloy  Bldg. 

Jockion  3-IS7A7 


CHICAGO 
Roy  V.  Hamilton 
Trtbuno  Towor 
Dolowaro  7-27354 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

William  T.  Stubbloflold 
W.  R.  Twining 
111  Suttar  St. 
bbrook  2-3471-2 


lATItIWIlE,  PEISOIALIIEI  SEIIICE 


Palmer  Hoyt’s  Christmas- 
New  Year  card  from  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post  organization 
landed  on  Madison  Avenue  ad 
agencies’  desks  with  a  bang 
this  week.  Inside  the  holiday 
cover  was  the  latest  report  on 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire 
market,  entitled  “Profile  of 
Progress.” 

• 

Harry  Hiiberlli  Dien 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Harry  G.  Huberth,  69,  head 
of  the  realty  firm  of  Huberth  & 
Huberth  in  New  York  City, 
died  here  Dec.  16.  His  brother, 
Martin  F.  Huberth,  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration. 


Task  Given  to 
News  Media 

The  support  that  Connectient 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
have  given  the  state’s  highway 
safety  program  is  held  up  as  a 
“shining  example”  to  the  rest  ’ 
of  the  nation  by  Governor  I 
Abraham  Ribicoff. 

“The  Connecticut  news  media 
are  dealing  with  the  problem  of  \ 
highway  safety  on  a  non-parti¬ 
san,  responsible  basis  that  is  in 
the  highest  traditon  of  a  free 
and  independent  press,”  Gover¬ 
nor  Ribicoff  declared.  “Their 
only  concern  is  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  of  our  state.  Any 
attempt  by  individuals  or 
groups  to  inject  partisan  poli¬ 
tics  into  the  program  has  been 
immediately  squelched.  This  is 
the  type  of  wholehearted 
backing  public  officials  and  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  must  have 
if  the  United  States  is  to  reduce 
the  needless  slaughter  on  its 
highways. 

The  Governor’s  remarks  came 
in  an  address  to  the  Media  Ad¬ 
visory  Group  of  the  President's 
Committee  for  Traffic  Safety 
Dec.  12  in  New  York  City.  The 
Media  Advisory  Group  is  com¬ 
posed  of  newspaper  publishers 
and  radio  and  television  execu¬ 
tives  from  throughout  the  conn- 
ti-y. 

Governor  Ribicoff  said  the 
publisher  of  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  East  has  told 
his  staff  the  two  major  domestic 
issues  facing  the  nation  today 
are  finances  and  highway  con¬ 
struction  and  safety. 

“I  think  this  is  an  accurate 
appraisal  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  highway  safety  to 
other  problems  facing  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Governor  Ribicoff  said. 
“What  is  more,  this  is  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  the  paper  I 
speak  of  places  on  news  stories 
and  editorials  dealing  with  the 
subject.  If  the  rest  of  the  news 
1  media  would  follow  this  lead, 
much  could  be  done  to  create 
•  an  informed  public  opinion  that 
1  would  support  the  necessary 
>  enforcement,  legislative  and  edn- 
’  cational  measures  to  achieve 
nationwide  highway  safety." 

Governor  Ribicoff  said  the 
news  media  can  do  much  to  en¬ 
courage  public  officials,  traffic 
■  policemen  and  traffic  courts  to 
i  do  a  good  job  in  the  highway 
r  safety  field.  , 

,  The  Governor  said  it  might 
,  be  worthwhile  for  the  new 
1  media  to  consider  running  brief 
-  daily  articles  or  regular  fea¬ 
tures  dealing  with  traffic  laws. 
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2  Newsmen 
Are  Expelled 
By  Hungary 

Two  more  reporters  for  west¬ 
ern  news  agencies  were  ex- 
pdled  from  Hungary  this  week 
after  they  had  been  arrested 
and  held  under  guard  for  eight 
hours. 

Eric  Waha,  an  Austrian,  of 
the  Associated  Press  staff  and 
Richard  Kilian,  New  York  na- 
tire  working  for  the  London 
Daily  Expreat,  went  from 
Budapest  to  Vienna. 

A  third  newsman  who  had 
been  placed  under  arrest,  Ron¬ 
ald  Farquhar  of  Reuters,  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  Budapest. 

Detained  by  PoKce 

The  trio  were  seized  by  Hun¬ 
garian  police,  armed  with  tom- 
myguns,  after  they  visited 
Czepel  Island  industrial  center 
to  see  if  workers  were  still  on 
strike.  The  Hungarian  police 
held  them  for  “irregularities” 
in  their  visas  and  on  charges 
that  they  had  “incited”  steel 
mill  workers  to  strike. 

After  eight  hours  detention 
in  “a  grubby  room,”  they  were 
released  at  11  p.m.  and  “cere¬ 
moniously  ushered  back”  to 
their  hotel  with  a  police  escort 
along  deserted  streets,  accord- 
I  ing  to  Kilian. 

Some  of  the  Hungarian 
guards  called  the  reporters 
“fascists”  and  one  of  the  in¬ 
quisitors,  whom  Kilian  believed 
to  be  a  Russian,  pressed  him 
for  names  of  American  news¬ 
papermen  when  he  found  that 
the  London  Express  man  had 
worked  in  New  York. 

Real  ‘Mastermind* 

Diplomatic  sources  told  the 
Western  newsmen  that  a  Tass 
correspondent  known  only  as 
Diakow  was  the  real  master¬ 
mind  of  the  Kadar  puppet  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Waha  went  to  Budapest  on 
Nov.  25,  the  first  Western  cor¬ 
respondent  to  get  a  Hungarian 
▼Isa  after  the  Kadar  govern¬ 
ment  cancelled  the  old  ones.  He 
worked  with  Richard  Kasischke 
*nd  Endre  Marton  in  .AP  of¬ 
fices  in  the  battered  Buda  Hotel. 

One  week  after  his  arrival  in 
the  capital,  Waha  maneuvered 
*  telephone  connection  that 
made  possible  the  first  radio- 
photos  of  the  revolution,  AP 
executives  in  New  York  said. 
Katherine  Clark,  INS  re¬ 


porter  who  covered  the  original 
uprising  and  fled  from  Hungary 
when  the  Russian  tanka  and 
troops  swarmed  over  the  pa¬ 
triots,  returned  to  observe  the 
resistance  to  Red  repression. 

Back  in  Vienna  once  more 
she  related  that  a  reporter 
worked  perilously  in  Budapest 
— “there  was  the  everlasting 
worry  of  a  stray  bullet.” 

The  real  problem  for  the  cor¬ 
respondent,  she  said,  was  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications, 
the  latter  being  exasperating. 
It  would  take  hours  at  times  to 
get  a  connection  by  phone  with 
London,  Vienna  or  Prague.  One 
thing  she  enjoyed.  Miss  Clark 
wrote,  was  the  Kadar  curfew, 
from  9  p.m.  until  6  a.m.  Then 
she  could  get  plenty  of  sleep. 

• 

Hungarian  Given 
Job  a8  Reporter 

Cincinnati 

The  Timeg-Stnr  has  employed 
an  escaped  Hungarian  journal¬ 
ist.  He  is  Kornel  Huvos,  43, 
son  of  Laszlo  Huvos,  noted 
sculptor  who  is  an  American 
citizen. 

David  S.  Ingalls,  Times-Star 
publisher,  planned  for  Mr. 
Huvos,  his  wife,  Anna,  34,  and 
son,  Kirstof,  9,  to  come  here 
l)efore  Christmas. 

Mr.  Huvos  was  educated  in 
Switzerland  and  Paris.  He  has 
a  law  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Budapest  and  speaks 
and  writes  English,  German 
and  French. 

The  Huvos  family  crossed  the 
border  Dec.  6  and  met  Douglass 
M.  Allen,  the  Times-Star’s 
Washington  bureau  chief,  on 
assignment  in  Vienna.  Mr.  Al¬ 
len  recommended  the  refugee  to 
Mr.  Ingalls. 


Stauffer  Sells 
Calif.  Paper 
To  Fenston 


Micltel 


Green 


L.  B.  Mickel 
Is  Retiring; 


Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
Stauffer  Publications,  Inc., 
announced  the  sale  of  the  Santa 
Maria  Times  to  Earl  J.  Fen¬ 
ston,  publisher  of  the  Hanford 
(Calif.)  Sentinel,  here  Dec.  20. 

The  Times  was  the  only  news¬ 
paper  property  outside  the  mid- 
westem  sphere  of  the  Topeka, 
mj  1  Kans.,  organization  which  last 

Lrreen  iNamed  sept,  le  purchased  capper  Ihib- 

lications,  Inc.,  for  more  than 
Fred  J.  Green  has  l)een  |7,000,00((. 
named  superintendent  of  bu-  “Added  responsibilities  in 
reaus  for  United  Press,  sue-  connection  with  our  company’s 
ceeding  L.  B.  Mickel,  who  will  recent  Capper  acquisition  re¬ 
retire  Dec.  31  after  4.5  years  quire  us  to  devote  full  atten- 
with  UP.  tion  to  our  midwestem  opera- 

Announcement  was  made  by  tion,”  said  Stanley  Stauffer, 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  presi-  executive  vicepresident  of 

Stauffer  Publications  and  Times 

„  ,  ,  -4  4.  publisher  from  1948  to  19.'>;i. 

Mr.  Green  has  been  assistant  rp.  .  4 

,  ,  .  _  The  purchaser,  a  Fresno  at- 

general  business  manager  since 


Dec.  13,  19.55,  and  previously 
was  Pacific  division  manager. 

Mr.  Mickel,  who  was  honored 
by  his  colleagues  Wednesday  at 
a  lunch  at  the  Metropolitan 
Club,  joined  the  UP  in  Chicago 
in  June  1911  as  a  pony  circuit 
editor. 

During  World  War  I  he  was 
assigned  to  the  news  desk  in 
Washington  and  subsequently 
became  a  business  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Southwest  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  became 
superintendent  of  bureaus  in 
1927. 

Mr.  Green  started  news  work 


torney,  has  owned  and  operated 
the  Hanford  Sentinel  and  radio 
station  KNGS  for  four  years. 

The  transaction  was  handled, 
by  Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co. 


3  New  Jersey 
Weeklies  Merged 

Parsippany,  N.  j. 

The  Citizen  of  Morris  Coun¬ 
ty,  a  weekly  newspaper  which 
covers  Parsippany-Troy  Hills 
Township  and  the  Borough  of 
Mountain  Lakes,  has  bought 


Estate  Settled 

Los  Angeles 
A  routine  order  of  Superior 
Court  here  Dec.  20  approved 
the  final  accounting  in  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Estate 
and  authorized  distribution  and 
certain  fees.  Mr.  Hearst,  who 
died  Aug.  14,  1951,  left  an  es¬ 
tate  finally  appraised  at  $.59.5 
million.  (E&P,  Dec.  8,  page  10.) 


Robert  Walker  Dies 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Robert  Bain  Walker,  50,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  VirginianrPilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  died  Dec.  16  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack.  He 
began  working  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  1928  as  an  artist. 


as  a  reporter  on  the  San  Fran-  two  weeklies  in  neighboring 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  became  towns.  The  three  will  be  merged 
general  manager  of  the  Mono-  into  a  single  paper,  under  the 
lulu  Advertiser.  He  published  title  of  the  Citizen,  with  about 
his  own  newspaper  at  Roseville,  5,000  paid  circulation. 

Calif.,  and  went  into  Naval  Purchase  of  the  Denville  Her- 
service  the  day  war  was  de-  a,ld  (eat.  1930)  and  the  Roek- 
clared.  away  Record  (1887)  was  an- 

,  nounced  by  Citizen  publisher 

Joseph  C.  Duval.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Freiieht  Rate  Hike  James  S.  Whiton  have  owned 

Azx  .  Tw  •  .  the  Herald  since  1937  and  the 

.4ftect8  rNewsprint  Record  since  1946.  Mr.  Whiton 

Emergency  railroad  freight  will  remain  with  the  Citizen’s 
rate  increa.ses  authorized  this  news  and  editorial  staff.  John 
week  by  the  Interstate  Com-  W.  Kay,  the  Citizen’s  adver- 
merce  Commission  will  add  tising  manager,  will  fill  that 
$3,000,000  a  year  to  newsprint  position  in  the  expanded  opera¬ 
shipping  costs,  Robert  A.  Cook,  tions. 

ANPA  T  r  a  f  f  i  c  Department  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  founded 
manager,  estimates.  the  Citizen  in  April  1946  and 

Mr.  Cook  said  ANPA  was  operated  it  alone  for  nearly  10 
preparing  to  file  an  opfKisition  years.  Last  year  they  set  up  a 
report  before  Feb.  1,  1957  to  corporation  in  partnership  with 
an  additional  15%  being  asked  Sydney  A.  Lazarous,  a  director 
by  all  of  the  carriers.  East-  of  the  PottsvUle  (Pa.)  Repub- 
ern  roads  received  a  7%  rate  Hean  and  former  co-publisher 
boost  Monday,  while  the  West  (with  his  brother  Herman)  of 
got  5%.  the  Bagtmne  (N.J.)  Times. 
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Chas.  Campbell 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


He  had  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  New  Orleans  until  his  trans¬ 
fer  to  Washington,  and  knew 
the  jargon  of  the  newspaperman 
better  than  that  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  drawing  room.  But  al¬ 
most  15  years  of  association 
with  Britishers  had  implanted 
many  speech  mannerisms  more 
common  to  London  than  to 
Washington. 

At  least  once  each  year  he 
went  to  London  for  conferences. 
He  invariably  referred  to  the 
overseas  trip  as  “  returning 
home.” 

His  professional  position  kept 
Mr.  Campbell  out  of  partisan 
politics  for  the  past  1.5  years. 
But  it  was  obvious  that  he  was 
straining  at  the  bit — a  throw¬ 
back  to  his  days  as  a  New 
Orleans  reporter  and  city  edi¬ 
tor  (the  Item) .  In  the  1952  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  a  newsman  of¬ 
fered  to  bet  that  Louisiana 
would  go  Republican.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  knew  the  state  well,  he 
thought;  so  he  accepted  the 
wager.  As  days  rolled  by  and 
Ike’s  chances  became  brighter, 
Charlie  closeted  himself  and  put 
in  a  long  distance  call  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Edward  Hebert,  a 
former  New  Orleans  newsman. 
He  told  the  congressman  of  the 
wager  and  the  agreed  payoff. 
Campbell  appeared  at  the  F^ess 
Club  later  in  the  day  and  dole¬ 
fully  said: 

“Ed  Hebert  says  I'd  better 
hire  that  department  store  win¬ 
dow." 

Deep  Bine  and  Argyle 

Mr.  Campbell  leaned  to  Brit¬ 
ish  wearing  apparel,  dressing 
severely  in  dark  clothing  with 
black  or  deep  blue  Homburg 
hats.  The  only  break  in  color 
usually  was  the  necktie  of  Ar¬ 
gyle  plaid.  He  wore  a  mous¬ 
tache  of  great  proportions  and 
joined  in  comedy  routines  built 
about  it.  Reporting  his  recep¬ 
tion  at  home  after  a  rather  long 
cocktail  party,  he  said:  “My 
wife  told  me  that  kissing  me 
is  like  running  face-first  into 
a  wet  haystack." 

To  the  constantly  changing 
British  press  corps  personnel, 
Charles  Campbell  was  an  in¬ 
formed  and  helpful  guide.  The 
newcomers  checked  into  his  of¬ 
fice  before  they  went  to  the 
Embassy.  He  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  introducing  them  to 
other  correspondent  and  Capital 
news  sources  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  had  one  or  more  of  them 
in  stages  of  tutelage  on  Wash¬ 
ington  ways. 


Many  reporters  for  United 
States  newspapers  drew  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  southern 
states,  especially  in  the  field  of 
politics. 

Better  Press 


Frank  Wallace  Dies 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  T.  Wallace,  67,  presi¬ 
dent,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Record,  legal  news¬ 
paper,  died  Dec.  17. 


12%  Pay  Bonus 

Troy,  n.  y. 
Employes  of  the  Troy  Record 
Newspapers  have  received  a 
year-end  bonus  amounting  to 
12.5%  of  48  weeks’  pay. 


Here  and  abroad,  credit  for 
an  increasingly  favorable  press 
for  British  causes  was  given  to 
Mr.  Campbell. 

He  prepared  for  his  career 
at  Lasalle  School,  Warren 
Easton  High  School,  and  Tulane 
University,  all  in  New  Orleans. 
From  1923  until  1942  he  was 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  and  the 
Morning  Tribune,  then  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Item.  He  was 
at  various  times  a  reporter, 
telegraph  editor,  city  editor, 
news  editor,  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  these  papers. 

From  1933  to  1942  he  was 
a  partner  in  the  Crescent  City 
News  Service,  selling  news  and 
photographs  in  many  southern 
states. 

On  the  day  Britain  and 
France  declared  war  on  Ger¬ 
many,  Mr.  Campbell  reported 
to  the  British  Consulate,  offer¬ 
ing  his  services.  In  November 
of  1942  the  Embassy  called  him 
to  Washington  to  head  its  press 
service. 

Humanized  Halifax 

Press  relations  were  never 
worse  for  the  British  than  ^hey 
were  under  Lord  Halifax,  the 
ambassador  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Campbell’s  arrival.  His  first 
task  was  to  educate  the  Em¬ 
bassy  in  the  ways  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  and  to  build  accept¬ 
ance  to  it.  Then  he  launched 
a  campaign  to  “humanize”  the 
Ambassador  in  the  eyes  of  the 
newsmen.  Halifax  developed  a 
sense  of  humor  (in  print) 
which  in  the  light  of  later  ex¬ 
amination  and  more  familiarity 
with  Mr.  Campbell’s  brand  of 
humor,  proved  press  agentry  at 
its  best. 

Among  the  witticisms  he  was 
to  drop  into  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents’  laps  was  one  which 
followed  overthrow  of  the  con- 


I  classified  sectioil 


SvncHt  from  aur 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Neeespaper  Brokers 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
newsiMipers  and  radio  stations.  1448 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspai>er  —  it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

MORE  SALES  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  There  must  be  a  reason.  J.  R. 
GABBERT,  3987  Orange  St..  Riverside. 
Calif. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 

Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

2928  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

WE  WILL  be  glad  to  negotiate  for  the 
sise  Southern  newspaper  you  want 
where  you  want  it.  NEWSPAPkJl 
SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

SALES .  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W,  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angelas  86. 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone;  EX  1-6288. 

■k  k  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  80 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  Stypes, 
Rountree  A  Co.,  626  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  6,  California. 

COUNSELOR,  friend,  guide  to  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers:  DIAL  AGENCY.  66  Adelaide. 
Detroit  1,  Mich.  Phone:  WO  3-3926. 

Netespaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  180  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Exi>«Heneed  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publicatione  For  Sole 


^ewspopar  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sate 


POTENTIAL  SMALL  DAILY  edd  ii 
southern  Michisan.  Now  weeUr.  Cu 
be  built  to  $200,000  gross.  tdO.Mt 
down.  Larry  Towe  Agency, 
Michigan. 


DAILY  CHART  AREA  EIGHT  » 
PERCENT  DOWN.  Excellent  msrkit. 
well  eouipped  plant.  Ownership  ssni. 
ings  in  excess  of  $60,000.  tlOO.OM 
minimum  cub  required.  Broker;  Boi 
6121,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  tU.OM 
I  down.  Reasonable  terms.  WID  sd 
I  for  near  gross  business.  Broker;  Ba 
I  6122,  Editor  «  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  exclusive  twis 
weekly  combination  in  rapidly  gmwini, 
highly  desirable  mid-south  resort  snd 
agricultural  county.  Two  towns,  tso 
plants ;  one  job,  one  newspaper.  Wcnid 
admirably  fit  father-son  team  or  part¬ 
nership.  Price  $90,000,  reasonable  dons 
payment  to  qualified  operator  with  mxid 
security.  Box  6204,  Editor  A  Published. 


WELL  ESTABLISHED  cnmmnnitr 
newspaper  for  6  years  located  one  <d 
finest  districts  New  York  City,  sc* 
ready  tremendous  expansion.  Owner 
seeking  experienced  working  partner 
Small  investment  required.  Box  61K, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONLY  $8,000  down  can  get  yon  i 
profitable  county-seat  weekly  in  Sooth 
grossing  over  $86,000.  Excellent  equip¬ 
ment.  Good  recoH  of  steady  growth. 
If  you  are  experienced  and  have  M 
fear  of  mild  competition,  send  ehtrsc- 
tar,  financial  references  to  Box  5t!l. 
Editor  A  Publidter. 


WESTERN  DAILY 
Exclusive  in  growing  town.  Well 
equipped.  Gross  close  to  $800, M( 
$180,000  down  i>ayment.  Full  intonss- 
tion  to  qualified  buyers. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOaATES 
6881  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 


Publicotions  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  look¬ 
ing  for  good  weekly  to  purchase  o^ 
right  in  chart  area  8.  4  or  i.  Witji 
C.  W.  Roberts.  P.  O.  Drawer  HOI. 
Orlando,  Florid^ 


servative  government  by  the 
labor  party.  He  said :  “My  coun¬ 
try,  in  her  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  may  she  ever  be 
right.  But  right,  or  left,  my 
country!” 

Mrs.  Campbell,  the  former 
Dorothy  Gertrude  Bentinck, 
survives,  with  four  children  of 
a  first  marriage:  Argyle,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Jackson  News; 
Ian,  in  military  service  at  Eni- 
wetok;  Morna,  a  student  at 
George  Washington  University; 
and  Mrs.  Sheila  Whitcomb,  the 
wife  of  Lt.  Richard  Whitcomb, 
USN,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE,  WEEKLY  NBWSPAPER 
AND  JOB  PRINTING  BUSINESS  ' 

Owner  is  aging  and  wishes  to  retire,  i 
Very  sueceesful  operation  for  over  80  I 
years.  In  prosperous,  growing  Southern  i 
Wisconsin  community  with  rich  trading  I 
area,  delightful  for  living.  No  compe¬ 
tition.  New  Shopping  Center  under 
construction.  Modem  building,  good 
lease,  no  real  estate  involv^.  Very 
good  modern  equipment.  Sixe  of  paper 
and  volume  of  advertising  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  can  be  doubled.  $86,000. 
and  profits  prove  its  a  bargain.  A 
truly  rare  opportunity.  See  or  write 
Arnold  Joems  Comi>any,  Bbcclusive 
Broker,  Fontana,  Wisconsin. 


IOWA  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  IN 
town  of  2,600 ;  best  of  two  weeklies. 
$37,500  on  terms.  Balley-Krehbiel,  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


National  Advertising  Space 

ADVERTISERS!  Tost  rural  subnrti* 
in  Sanders  Genesee  Valley  publicatwsa 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.  _ 

GULP  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND.  FLORIDA 
P.O.  BOX  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 


Syndicates  •  Features 

PRIZEWORDS  CROSSWORD 
PUZZLES 

ONLY  16  clues,  no  padding. 
tives  given,  sensible  answers,  m 
reader  interest,  new  subscriptions.  Jw 
vertisement  feature  pages,  IneissM 
classified,  or  continuous  clreals^^ 
contest.  Proven  reader  appeal.  Wsw" 
ly.  Express  Features  Syndic^.  »•" 
W.  18th  Avo..  Vancouver,  B.C..  Cansds. 
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newspaper  services 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Net»$popor  Repretentativet 

Compoting  Room  I 

Press  Room 

magazine  representatives  1 

PUBLISHERS  REPRESENTATIVES 
immediately  AVAILABLE 

HERE  IN  DETROIT 

THE  NATION’S  Newspai>er  Forme 
roll  on  1,.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — 876.60  to  888.60.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  *  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 

64  PAGE 

GOSS 

SPEEDLINER 

V(  know  intimately  thin  multi-billion 
jfihT  market  and  arc  well  equipped 
H  fire  yon  a  hishly  npecialiied  service, 
•■t  o<  references — 

S.  NORMAN  BROWN  &  CO. 

S17  Stephenson  Buildinx 
Detroit  2.  Hichisan 
Phone— TBinity  6-7978  i 


Press  EngineerM 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Pnm  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuildins 
nstbed  Semi-Cyiindricai  Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  IsUp,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88,  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 


UPECO.  INC. 

SPECIAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DI8MANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


MACHINERY  end  3UPPUES 

ComgOMtng  Room 


MODERN- 
REBUILT  LUDLOWS 

Trade  in  your  old  Ludlow  on  a  modern  ^ 
fsbollt  machine.  Write  si  vine  serial  I 
samber,  extra  equipment,  etc.  81,000 
tt  more  for  your  old  machine  in  trade. 


/VetssprinI 

NEWSPRINT 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 
208  Walnut  Street,  Phils.  6.  Pa. 


OVER  SUPPLIED  with  Newsprint? 
Need  rnaranteed  deliveries  of  news¬ 
print?  Have  spot.  All  sixes. 

Consult 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

for  all  sixes  Standard  White  Newsprint. 
46  W.  46th  St.  Phone  JU  2-4174  2-4880 
DOMESTIC— IMPORT— EXPORT 


CANADIAN  Newsprint  standard 
82  Ib.  16'  16%'  16'  16%'  17' 
17%'  22'  24'  29'  80'  81'  82" 

88"  84"  86"  46"  82%"  60"  62" 

64'  66'  70'  rolls  for  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  shipments.  Contracts  available. 

BROCKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

666  Weatcbester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  T. 
Mott  Haven  6-6022  Eat.  1980 

IMPORTED  NEWSPRINT.  Standard  | 
Quality.  Isbrandtsen  Company  of  CaU- 
fomia,  Inc.  160  California  St.,  San  | 
Francisco,  CaL,  EX.  2-6414. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
I  Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
896  Grand  St..  N.T.C.  AL  4-8728  ; 

BEHRENS  PULP  A  PAPER  CORP. 
AVAILABLE  STANDARD  CANADIAN  j 

NEWSPRINT 

16%-16-16%-17-17%-22%-81-84 
46-60-61-62-64-66 
ROLLS.  SHEETS.  YOUR  SIZE 
BEHRENS  PULP  A  PAPER  CORP 
2612  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bids. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  MU  6-6676 


I  Four  Units,  Color  Cylinder  for 

FULL  COLOR  i 

j  28-9/16'  Cut  Off.  9  column  width 
I  rollers,  AC  drive,  Cutler-Hammer  eon- 
I  trols  reconditioned.  Bay  window  ar¬ 
rangement,  underM 

Available  February,  1968 

This  press  is  producing  excellent 
R.O.P.  full  color  printing  as  well  as 
spot  color  regularly.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  for  sample  editions.  E.  L. 
Burgess,  Mechanical  Shiperintendent. 
Hay  be  seen  in  operation  at  j 

THE  LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  Phone  2-8040  ! 


8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS  | 

Duplex  Metropolitan ;  Leads  for  spot  : 
eolor;  Roll  Arm  Brackets;  A.C.  Drives  j 
Will  sell  as  Two  4-Unlt  Presses.  | 
Available  early  Spring. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
69  E.  42  St..  N.  T.  17  OXford  7-4690 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR  " 
12  Goss  double 
width  units 
3  double  folders — 
23-9/16"  cutoff  I 

Substructure — Cline  ' 

Automatic  Reels 
Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 
Four  125  hp.  DC  drives 
All  Equipment  Dismantled 
and  in  Storage 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  Inc. 


Pregg  Room 


188  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  IlL 


TUBULAR-24  PAGE 


L 


Advertising  Rates 
CLASSIFIED 

line  Rates  Each  Conxecwlive 
Insertion 

hortiM;  3  than  •  50c;  2  •  55c; 

1  •  65c.  Add  15c  far  Box  Servict. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 

4  tioM  •  90c  gw  Una  each  iaMrtion; 

3  tino  •  9Bc;  2  tiaws  •  $1.00; 

1  #  ILIO.  3  lint  miniauni.  AM  15c 
hr  Btt  Service. 

deadline  for  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m.  I 

Ceeat  30  anits  ger  Hat,  m  abbreviations  ' 

(add  1  line  far  box  inforaiatien.)  Bm 
Wdtn'  Identities  held  In  strict  con-  l 

Mtect.  Rsglics  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
FMhbw  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  | 


DISPLAY  RATES 


*ptt 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Usn 

Dae 

Tiiact 

Tisiet 

Tisics 

Tisies 

564 

1510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

106 

95 

84 

72 

66 

X 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1T0O  Timet  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Fhone  BRyant  9-3052 


DEKATUBE,  Goes;  new  in  1962;  Bel-  j 
loon  Former;  Color  Pent,  eutomatic  ; 
teneione,  rewinder;  A.C.  Drive;  Coot-  i 
plete  Vacuum  back  Starao.  Located  ' 
Appleton,  Wiiooniln.  Available  Pebru-  ' 
ary  1.  i 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  T.  17  OXford  7-4690 


COX-O-TYPE 

Twinned  Preoa 

16  Pages 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  17.  N.  T. 


3  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 

12  SCOTT  Unite  with  6  Super^Impnaed 
Color  Unite ;  8  Double  Fbldcre  with 
Balloons;  AC  Drives;  Reels  A  Past¬ 
ers;  Located  Miami  Ueily  News;  Avail¬ 
able  June  or  Jnly.  Will  split  as  8 
singla  Oetnplas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  T.  17  OXford  7-4690  | 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40.  ' 
60.  76,  100  and  160  H.P.  A.C.  All  \ 
eompiste  with  eontrol.  chain  and 
aproeketa.  Georgn  C.  Oxford,  Box  908. 
Bolsa,  Idaho. 


editor  6c  publisher  for  December  22,  1936 


or 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


5  UNITS— GOSS 

High  Speed  on  low  Substmetnre;  AC. 
Drive;  28 A'  eutoff  now  avallaMo. 

BEN  SnnJdAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  T.  17  OXfoH  7-4690 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16  Pago— 24  Pago — %  Fold.  Complete 
Stereo — AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
to  E.  42  St..  N.  T.  17  Oxford  7-4800 


GOSS  32-PAGE 


4-doek,  2  plate  vrlda  stnglowidth,  AC 
drive.  Color  cylinder. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  908  Boies,  Idaho 


3  UNITS— COLOR 
8  SCOTT  Unita  vrith  1  tnperimpoasd 
eolor  eonplae,  and  feed.  AC  drives. 
Vaennm  Pony  anUvpIate.  2S9ia'  entoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
80  S.  42  St.,  N.  T.  IT  Oxford  T-dS90 


MACmNERY  and  SUPPUES 


Progg  Room 


32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
22  2/4".  AC  Drive,  eompleta  stereo. 
Available  January. 

3  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
22  8/4'  AC  Drive,  and  fed.  Availabte 
September,  1867. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17.  OXford  7-4690 

FOR  SALE:  4-Unlt  Hoe  Rotary  Press, 
Donbla  Delivery  Folder,  Colored  cylin¬ 
der,  End  Roll  Feed  with  electric  roll 
Hoijt,  AC  Kline  Drive.  Cntler  Ham- 
mar  Conveyor,  Wood  Pony  Anto  Plate 
maker.  Available  mid-snmmcr  1967. 
Reply  Box  6010.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

16-PAGB  HOB  ROTARY  PRESS 
with  stereotyping  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  eoon.  Priced  to  aaove.  The  Newa. 
HopewalL  Virginia. 


Sterootypo 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

with  6  HP  Motor  Madinm  Waight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  column. 

#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Rooter. 
Pomaeaa  And  CASTING  BOXES 
all  alxas. 

#26  F^ll  Page  Vandereook  Proof 

Praaa. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


USED  STEREO  EQUIPMENT  for  sale. 
Hoe  hand  box,  extra  aet  side  gaugee. 
for  22%  Inch  cut-off,  A  inrii  plate 
thickness.  Hoe  finishing  machine  com¬ 
plete  with  extra  saw  bladea.  6  H.P. 
motor,  8  phase.  60  cycles,  220  volts. 
This  equipment  in  good  working  con¬ 
dition.  Price  *2.000.00  cash.  FOB 
seller's  plant.  Write  Box  6200.  EDI¬ 
TOR*  PUBLISHER.  _  _ 

FOR  SALE  Goes  Mat  Roller  in  good 
condition.  Newspaper  Publiehers  Supply 
1689  N.  Lore!  Ave.,  Chicago,  minoia. 


1^aft<«d  to  Bmr 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPI.ETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N,  T,  IT  OXford  7-4590 

WILL  Bny  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individnal  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  T.  N.  T. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goes  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  Mh. 

Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Eight  or  16  page  nnit  with  or  without 
folder.  Hoe  2-plate  wide  press.  21% 
inch  cut-off.  Daily  News.  P.O.  Box 

1660.  Anchorage,  Alaska. _ 

A — 1700-1900  Addressograph 
B—  8  to  4  ton  stereotype  pot  with  gas 
fired  immersion  elements.  fCarbn- 
retor  not  required). 

C — Mat  Roller,  heavy  duty 
D  — Sta-HI  master  former 
E-  Motor— Model  #96E  918  G1 

Amperes  857-9  ph— Frame 
#667y — Type  MT  -  -volts  208 
Sec.  Volts  480-  -  See.  Amps. 
158  Cyc.  60— —  160  hp  con¬ 
tinuous  40’e  rise  Speed  F.L. 
1170  service  factor  1.16  at 
rated  volte  and  cycles. 

F — 6  Dural  single  page  ehaeas 
21%  typematter  depth 
16.662  typematter  width 
4  pairs  Dural  double  iwge  ehaaea 
21%  typematter  depth 
16.081  typematter  width — 
Contact  J.  W.  Jackson,  American  Press 
Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  HELP  WANTED 


Wanted  to  Bur 


WANTED:  8-pa*e  Duplex  or  Goes  '  ONLY  NEWSPAPER  In  170.000  mpid- 
flat-bed.  Advise  aerial  no.  and  when  ly  ffrowin?  midwestem  city  needs  cap- 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works,  able  reporter  able  to  cover  top  as- 
S23  N.  4tb  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa.  aliments.  Big  opportunity  to  grow 

with  paper  soon  to  move  into  new 
^  plant.  Top  pay  for  6-year  man.  Box 

HELP  WANTED  ,  6O24,  Editor  h  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  ASSISTANT  j 

by  one  of  the  East’s  leading  news¬ 
papers.  Position  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  handlina  of  carriers  and 
district  men  in  cbarae  of  carriers. 
Requires  a  man  fully  experienced  in 
carrier  work  and  one  who  likes  this 
type  of  work.  Good  salary  to  start 
and  Kood  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Give  history  of  work,  education  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  6026, 
Editor  4k  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Real  opportunity  for  circulation  man- 
ager  with  ABC  or  BPA  experience  for 
leading  multiple  trade  paper  publisher. 
Give  complete  background  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  first  letter.  Eiox  6209, 

Eiditor  4k  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  young  aggressive 
man  as  circulation  manager  of  6- 
evening  daily,  6,000  circulation.  Must  > 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  and  willing  to  work  hard  and 
build  solid  circulation.  Contact  M.  D. 
Glover,  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Mount 
Vernon,  Washington. 

_ Clattificd  Advertiaing _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  with  at  least  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  to  manage  department  of  17 
on  paper  with  86,000  circulation.  Ideal 
working  conditions  in  Chart  Area  2 
in  city  of  110,000.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  6001,  Editor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Ditplay  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  not  over 
40  with  at  least  two  years  experience, 
able  to  make  fair  layouts.  Steady 
position  on  small  daily  in  Chart  Area 
11.  Good  town  only  80  miles  from 
large  city  In  best  sports  country  Ir 
U.  S.  Salary  $86.  week  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Position  Open  December  10th 
Box  6008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  for  medb 
urn  sized  New  York  SUte  Daily.  Ad- 
dress  Box  6119,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 
GOOD  DISPLAY  or  classified  opening. 
Above  average  basic  salary  and  bonus. 
Agirressive  paper  in  prosperous  com¬ 
munity.  Will  consider  beginner  or  ex- 
Mrienced  man.  Write  fully  background. 
Richard  A.  Davis,  Advertising  Director, 
Pally  Tribune,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wise. 
IN  'THIS  60,000-plus  southern  city, 
the  only  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  has  a  place  for  a  proven  copy 
and  layout  promotion  man  who  knows 
the  business  and  has  the  initiative  to 
plan,  execute,  and  lead  a  staff  of 
seven  salesmen.  Write  in  confidence 
and  detail  about  your  experience,  etc., 
and  when  a  two  day  trip  could  best  be 
set.  Box  6221,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

OHIO  DAILY,  19,000  circulation,  in 
fast  growing  community  needs  two 
local  display  advertising  salesmen. 
Must  have  2  to  8  years  experience. 
Good  on  copy  and  layout,  ^cellent 
working  conditions.  Give  complete 
resume  in  first  letter.  Reply  by  letter 
only.  Lee  W.  Staffler,  Register-Star- 
News,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


NORTHERN  OHIO  DAILY  needs  rw 
porter  for  general  news,  assist  with 
advertising.  Newly  remodeled  offices ; 
congenial  staff ;  permanent  Job  with 
good  future.  Salary  open.  Will  train 
inexperienced  man.  Please  write  for 
personal  interview.  Shelby  Daily 
Globe,  ShelW,  Ohio. _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  by  Brouns- 
vUle,  Texas,  Herald.  Write  all  in  first 
letter.  $76  start. 


WANTED  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  I 
small  five  day  week  newspai)er,  handle 
wire  and  layout  of  news  contents. 
No  drinkers,  $90  week  to  start.  E.  W. 
Mathews,  Cordele,  Georgia,  Dispatch. 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  in  13-paper-a- 
week  newspaper  plant  in  chart  area 
2.  ’The  women  we  want  has  had 
fairly  broad  experience  in  writing  and 
editing.  She  must  be  able  to  produce 
a  bright  women’s  section,  daily  and 
Sunday  as  head  of  a  six-women  staff. 
She  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
art  and  makeup  and  should  a 

woman  of  imagination,  and  have  a 
demonstrated  organizing  and  admin¬ 
istrative  ability.  Good  salary  for  the  1 
right  person.  Details  in  first  letter. 
Box  6020,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

MONTHLY  JOB^ARKET  letter,  with 
list  of  svallable  jobs  and  nationwide 
employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee, 
Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison,  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. _ 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  branch  pubUc 
relations  office  in  university  commun¬ 
ity.  College  fraternity  member  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  full  resume.  Box  6126, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOR  AN  OHIO  MAN 

Young  man  with  two  to  five  years 
experience  on  small  Ohio  newspaper 
for  large  Company’s  employee  maga¬ 
zine  staff.  Knowledge  of  photogra¬ 
phy  helpful.  Applicant  should  out¬ 
line  fully  educational  background  and 
experience,  giving  references,  present 
salary,  and  draft  status.  Box  6111, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  Connecticut  week¬ 
ly.  Second  newspaper  of  long  estab¬ 
lished  Company  Mng.  organized.  Man 
with  weekly  experience  important  but 
not  essential.  Box  6114,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

POSITIONS  OPEN  immediauly  in  re- 
organization  of  evening  daily  news 
staff.  Write  fully.  J.  D.  Jordan.  Xenia 

(Ohio)  Daily  Gazette. _ 

PRIZE  WINNING  mid-Atlantic  area 
weekly  wants  all  around,  fast,  hard¬ 
working  reporter-editor  for  top  news 
staff  spot.  Must  have  weekly  experi¬ 
ence  and  want  a  career  in  weekly 
field.  This  is  not  a  one-man  paper 
but  we  want  that  kind  of  a  man. 
Prefer  mid-westerner  under  80.  Pay 
$90  to  start.  Good  long  term  pros¬ 
pects.  Write  fully  to  Box  6116.  Editor 
A  PubUsher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  smaU  d^ly. 

I  Camera  experience  desirable,  not  nec- 
1  easary.  Give  references.  State  salary 
I  expected.  Write  William  Amos,  Editor, 

{  Sidney,  Ohio,  Daily  News. 

I  SMALL  WESTERN  Washington  daily 
expects  opening  shortly  after  first  of 
year  for  aggressive  young  reporter — 

I  preferably  with  knowledge  of  photog- 
:  raphy.  ^nd  full  details  including  sal- 
I  ary  requirements.  Box  6100,  Editor  A 

'  Publisher. _ 

I  YOUNG  MAN  AS  NEWS  REPOR’TER 
I  on  4,000  circulation  weekly.  Growing 
I  paper  in  prosperous  area.  Modem, 
well  equipped  plant.  Job  requires 
camera  use.  Salary  open.  Write  John 
W.  Nash,  The  New  Milford  Times, 

New  Milford.  Connecticut, _ 

A  fXlMBINA’TION  sports  snd  general 
reporter  for  a  small  daily  located  in 
Northern  Illinois.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  paid  vacation  and  group  in¬ 
surance.  Write  Box  6216,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

j  ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S  EDITOR:  On 
morning  daily.  Will  handle  rewrites, 
some  assignments.  Knowledge  of  lay¬ 
out  and  headwriting  helpful.  Send 
background,  references  to  Carlton 
Thomas.  Managing  Editor,  ’The  Wil¬ 
mington  Star.  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


TWO  REPORTERS.  Opening  available 
immediately.  Henry  Lwder,  Coorier- 

News,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. _ 

COMPETENT,  general  news  reporter  ' 
with  at  least  five  years  experience.  : 
Good  future  assured  for  one  willing  to  j 
take  on  responsibility.  Small  Ohio  I 
daily.  Write  giving  background,  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  etc.  Box  6205,  Edi- 
tot  A  Publisher. _ 

F-DITOR— REPORTER— PHO’TO 

We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
an  exi>erienced  editor — reporter — pho¬ 
tographer.  Must  be  able  to  use  a  Speed 
Graphic  Camera  well.  Kansas  City 
location  with  occasional  travel.  We  are 
a  fast-growing  regional  farm  coopera¬ 
tive  and  prefer  a  "combination  man" 
who  has  been  a  farm  reporter  on  a 
small  town  daily.  This  iMsition  has  a 
good  starting  salary  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  your  experience.  State  your 
age,  experience,  education,  personal 
data,  and  salary  requirements. 

CONSUMERS  COOPERA’nVE 
ASSOCIA’nON 

Box  7306  Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 

ATTN:  Harold  Hamil,  Dept.  78 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  CalU 
fomia  daily  in  city  of  23,000,  near 
mountains  and  seashore.  Write  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Merced  Sun-Star,  Merced, 

Calif. _ 

FLORIDIAN :  Managing  editor  ability, 
under  86,  $126  a  week  to  start.  Apply 

Box  6202,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  city  and 
area  news  beats,  sports  as  side  inter¬ 
est.  Car  necessary.  Must  be  aggressive, 
friendly,  capable  of  developing  stories 
and  news  sources  for  afternoon  daily 
of  7,000  circulation.  Covington  Virgin- 

ian,  Covington,  Virginia. _ 

REPORTER— For  county  seat  daily. 
Must  have  personality,  nose  for  news 
and  know  how  to  blow  up  local.  $t6 
for  6V4  days  plus  two  weeks  vacation, 
IW,  vacation  and  Christmas  bonus ; 
life,  hospital  insurance  plans  carried. 
Healthy  climate,  mountains,  scenery, 
hunting,  fishing,  Montrose  (Oilorado) 

Daily  Press. _ 

REPORTER  or  reporter  photographer 
(male)  for  award  winning  paper  in 
growing  community.  Salary  open. 
Write  John  R.  Nixon,  Peru  Daily 

Tribune.  Peru,  Indians. _ 

REPOR’TER  WANTED,  woman,  for 
general  news  coverage  for  weekly 
paper.  About  January  1.  Silver  State 

Post,  Deer  Lodge.  Montana. _ 

SPORTS  WRITEiR — Good  opportunity 
for  young  man  who  likes  to  cover 
simrta  events  at  home  and  away. 
Immediate  opening.  Ointact  Charles 
Karmosky,  Sports  Editor,  Daily  Press, 
Newport  News,  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPOR’TER-PHO’TOGRAPHER—  W«st 
able,  imaginative  man  for  expandiu 
evening  daily  in  fast  growing  miZ 
western  city  of  46,000.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  newly  built  nlut 
Send  full  details  to  Box  621)6,  ESit,- 
A  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER  SEEKING  foothriTli 
100,000  circulation  Chart  Area  2  ntwv 
paper.  Advancement  depends  on  tUI- 
ity,  initiative  and  dependability.  (^ 
essential  for  beat.  Box  6201,  Uitor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SUBURBAN  EDITOR  for  small  Olilo  : 
daily,  camera  exiierience  delink. 
Good  opportunity,  wage  and  frinti 
benefits.  Write  qualifications  and  nltry 
requirements  to  Paul  Murray,  Piqoa. 
Ohio,  Daily  Call. 

Mechanical 

PRINTER  OR  OPERATOR 

Needed  by  growing  Globe,  Ariioaa 
prize-winning  weekly  with  nearly  ItM 
paid  circulation.  Can  use  printer, 
operator  or  combination  man  who  can 
furnish  references.  Union  or  eliglhla 
World’s  best  all-year  climate.  Good 
hunting,  fishing.  $104  for  40  honn, 
new  scale  being  negotiated.  Write, 
Wire  or  Call  Seater,  Globe  1414  sr 
1680.  (Arizona  Record). 

PHOTOENGRAVERS— 2  man  team,  to 
operate  shop  for  7  day  morning  news, 
paper,  in  East  coast  city.  New  shop 
and  equipment,  attractive  contract  s^ 
rangement.  Send  complete  details  to 
Box  6107,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MACHINIST-FOREMAN  for  snull 
daily.  $126.00  or  more  to  start  if  quali¬ 
fied.  ’Take  full  charge  6  man  shop 
and  4  linotypes.  Must  he  neat,  able 
to  organize.  Located  in  growing  com¬ 
munity,  Chart  Area  2.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  hospitsi  henefits,  paid 
vacation.  Open  shop.  Write  Box  62M, 
Editor  A  Publisher  giving  complete 

experience  and  references. _ 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  small 
j  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  4  machines,  pood 
wages,  hospital  benefits,  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  40  hour  week,  paid 
!  vacation,  open  shop.  Excellent  chasm 
I  for  advancement.  Write  Box  6207,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher,  giving  complete  «x- 

I  perience  and  references. _ 

'  PRESSMAN— Installing  new  Goss  Ual- 
I  tube.  Need  second  man  January  1. 

Must  furnish  proficiency  and  character 
I  references.  $76  for  40  hours.  Junetkn 
City,  Kansas,  Daily  Union. 

_ Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER.  Edt 
able  man  with  some  experienes  ptw 
ferred.  Excellent  opportunity  on  77M 
ABC  paper.  Write  complete  details 
including  salary  desired.  Fred  Hasey, 
Advance.  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

fromolion — Public  Relation*  1 

Varioua  Deportment* 

Circulation  1 

Editorial 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

WANTED 

HAVE  YOU  had  advertising 
promotion  experience? 

CAN  YOU  create  news¬ 
paper  promotion  advertising, 
prepare  sales  presentations  and 
sales  material  for  our  sales¬ 
men's  use? 

DO  YOU  do  a  good  job 
on  your  feet  before  a  sales  or 
advertising  group? 

IF  YOU  have  these  qualifi¬ 
cations,  we  have  a  job  for 
you  as  Advertising  Promotion 
Manager  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  largest  metropolitan  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers,  lo¬ 
cated  in  tne  eastern  United 
States, 

Write,  giving  a  full  resume 
of  your  experience  and  rea¬ 
sons  why  you  think  you  are  our 
man.  Box  5213,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Frem  Lane* _ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS:  new  eonatnietioii 
pkotoe  are  in  demand  now  br  company 
hotue  or^ni.  8,000  houae  organa  pay 
from  $10  to  $100  for  clean  diota  abow- 
ing  their  equipment  or  prodneta  in 
lie.  Profeiaional  photographera  make 
food  money  in  this  field.  Free  infor- 
■ition.  Gebbie  Presa  Service,  181 
WMt  48,  NYC  80.  N.  T. _ 

FREELANCE 

Can  you  book  ordera  for  apecialixed 
etrkly  feature  auitable  dniliaa  weeklieaT 
Kemuneration  $40  to  $100  per  order. 
Detail!  Syndicate:  Box  6018,  Editor 
k  Pobliiher. 


MILITARY  SERVICE  and  promotiona 
on  onr  nreaent  ataS  have  created  opan- 
inga  in  all  departments.  We  operate 
fonr  newapapera  and  one  magaaine 
mpplcmcnt  at  praaant,  and  there  is 
an  opening  right  now  for  an  outstand- 
I  ing  advertising  man  in  Saguin,  when 
:  we  print  one  of  Texas'  bast  written  and 
!  best  printed  weeklies,  (trophies  to 
prove  it.)  It  is  the  third  largest  ABC 
weekly  in  the  state.  Ambitious  people 
will  enjoy  working  at  good  pay  with 
a  growing  organisation.  Owners  an 
young,  mid-thirties,  eollege  trained  and 
energetic.  If  you’ve  dreamed  of  work¬ 
ing  with  youthful,  aggressive  leadership 
not  afraid  of  good  new  ideas,  then 
this  is  it.  Soma  stock  available  after 
yon  prove  your  ability.  For  news, 
advertising  and  production  jobs  with 
a  real  fntun,  write  Associated  Texas 
Newspapen,  Inc.,  818  N.  Austin  Street, 
Saguin,  Texas.  You’ll  get  an  answer 
from  Otha  Grisham  or  W.  E.  Berger. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


INSTRUCTION _ 

Clauified  AdvertUing 

MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
•p  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
sad  happiness  In  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enroliees  from  over  200 
dally  papers  nport  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  0>orse  in 
(naaified  Advertising. 

TOD  get  individualised  attention  in 
this  tO-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
aopywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
ia  sasy-to-follow  style. 

total  fee.  $66.  For  more  saleW' 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
aad  greater  job-happinesa,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $16  payment 
loday. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tasted  Want  Ada  Selling  Plans 
$»00  N.W.  7»th  Street. 
Miami  47,  Florida 

_ Umotype  Sehoot _ 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

lAnotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Infonnation 


MOTOR  ROUTE  MANAGER  desires  WRITER-EDITOR: 

new  location.  Can  plan  and  put  in  :  Midweet  daily  Im  jiut  fol<M  forcing 
operation  motor  routoo.  Hnd  food  ’  reiocnte.  Experienced  in  writings 

training.  Box  6116,  Editor  A  Pub-  editing  new*  and  sports.  Box  6016, 

Ualier.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

"T.  j  ,  . - - -  EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN-news  sdt- 

Adv€rtiting  I  tor,  20  years  on  New  England  and 

~  — —  —  l  Pennsylvania  dailies,  eoUege  dsgress. 

SALESMAN'’— Clntsifiedi  Display,  ex-  Now  employed  but  available  promptly, 
perieneed,  age  42,  married,  $100.  Box  Box  6112,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

6211,  Editor  A  Publiiher.  - - - 

-  NEGRO  UI  J-GRAD,  24,  single,  wants 

Corre.pondenU 

experience  managing  editor  weekly, 
ji/-'  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  6,  12.  Can 

cC^ONOMIC,^  travd.  Interested  in  public  relatioaa 

CORRESPONDENT  IN  BRAZIL  BoJ‘1m.‘Edi‘trr'‘A*"ubiuhe*r™' 


Ad  minUtrathm 

IS  THIS  YOUR  MANT 
**.  .  .  the  magaxine’s  principal  asset 
is  its  publisher,  who  possesses  an 
unusual  combination  of  editorial  and 
sales  promotional  abilities.  These  qual¬ 
ities  are  rare  in  a  singls  individual 
whose  primary  function  is  the  editing 
of  a  magasine.  As  unemotionally  as 
possible,  and  as  professionally  as  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  my  duty  to  report  that  I 
have  rarely  observed  one  who  pos¬ 
sesses  so  completely  an  ability  to 
write,  to  sell  his  ideas,  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising,  to  promote  circulation,  to  man¬ 
age  a  business,  to  inspire  employees.*’ 
This  management  consultant's  opin¬ 
ion  is  shared  by  nationally  known 
executives,  whose  signed  statements 
are  available.  The  man  they  wrote 
about  wants  position  where  such  as¬ 
sets  can  be  used.  Experiences  include: 
editing  and  publishing  magaxines  and 
newspapers ;  management  major  radio 
operations ;  foreign  travel  involving  , 
public  speaking  in  French,  Spanish 
and  Italian ;  free  lance  writing  for  top 
national  magazines.  Can  relocate,  U.  S. 
or  abroad.  Box  6106,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGER  of  small  evening  paper 
and  job  shop,  now  employed,  wants 
to  make  change.  Have  very  good 
record  of  profit  increase.  Can  give 
good  references  and  proof  of  profit 
increase  for  past  ten  years.  All  re¬ 
plies  answered.  Box  6118,  Editor  A 
Piiblisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  or  Gen- 
eral  Manager,  for  dally  population 
16,000-26,000,  Ex  Publisher,  Editor,  Ad 
Director,  44,  Box  677,  Wagoner,  <>kla. 

I _ ArtUu  »  CartoonuU 

i  CARTOONIST 

I  wants  opportunity  to  work  and  develop 
I  talent  thru  employment  with  small  pub- 
{  lication.  Box  4927,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  many  years  staff  correspondent  I 
in  Brazil  for  U.  S.  trade  publications  | 
can  accept  additional  work  of  trade  re- 
ports  and  regular  magazine  and  daily 
newspaper  column.  Please  airmail  re¬ 
plies  to  Caixa  Postal  8.195.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

DUpltty  AdvtrtUing 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE— Mature, 
stable  family  man,  exiicrienced  up  to 
60,000  class  as  classified  manager,  gen- 
er^  manager,  advertising  promotion, 
assistant  director,  advertising  director. 
Sales  controls,  sales  goals,  promotions. 
Economy  oi>crator.  Seek  advertising 
directorship  small-medium  daily,  but 
will  consider  other  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  opportunities.  Now  midwest.  Box 
6127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER,  9-years  ex- 
perience,  best  referencee.  Strong  line¬ 
age  and  promotional  record.  S3, 
family  (6).  prefer  Chart  Area  2,  8, 
4.  6.  6.  Write  Box  6180,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMA.V.  married.  26 
years  old,  3Vi  years  experience  metro- 
I  politan  and  medium  size  dailies  wishes 
to  locate  in  Chart  Area  6,  preferably 
central  Indiana.  Well  rounded  in  gen-  ' 
eral  retail  accounts.  Write  5214, 

i  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 

★  ★  ★ 

Circulation,  Ad  Promotion 

Competent  personnel  on  tap  from 
coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  MID¬ 
TOWN  AGENCY.  130  W.  42  St,.  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  WI  7-7408. 
it  it  it 

aRCULA’nON  manager”  with  18 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation,  a  proven  builder  of  circula- 
tion.  Box  5210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  aRCULATION  Mi^- 
AGER  ten  years  present  job  on  paper 
under  25,000  city,  country,  A.B.C. 
Little  Merchant,  ^rong  on  promotion. 
If  you  have  tough  spot,  let  me  talk  to 
you  about  it.  Prefer  small  to  medium 
Chart  Area  8,  9,  or  10.  I  do  not 
drink  and  have  a  good  reoord  for 
increase  and  collection.  Write  Box 
6212,  Editor  A  Publisher,  for  refer¬ 
ences  and  details. 


MAYBE  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU!  Al¬ 
though  the  shortage  of  qualified  help 
is  hitting  us,  too,  we  have  put  nearly 
600  people  to  work  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Tell  lu  what  you  need, 
and  we'll  help  you  if  we  can.  Bill 
McKee.  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

PICTURE  EDITOR,  national  magazine 
background.  Know  photography,  lay¬ 
out,  legend  writing,  engraving,  typog¬ 
raphy.  Good  pie  agency  contacts. 
College  degree.  Box  4988,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SOUTHWEST  OR  CALIFORNIA  job 
sought  by  city  hali  reporter  for  loni 
news  service  in  large  Midwestern  city. 
Experienced  police,  courts,  zoning, 
schools,  politics,  etc.  Married,  Age  28. 
Master’s  degree.  Alert,  energetic,  hard¬ 
working,  polite,  persistent.  Writes  fast 
and  well.  Top  references.  Box  4910. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

**ED^^TORS  &~REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY  180  West 
I  42  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  WI.  7- 
I  5745. _ 

I  WROTE  A  TRUE  STORY  too  hot 
for  my  100,000  daily  to  print.  With  2 
years  of  top  beats  and  features,  col¬ 
lege,  and  varied  background.  I’ll  go 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Box  6019,  Edi- 
'  tor  A  Publisher. 

MARCH  '67  J-GRAD,  accredited 
school,  ex-GI,  age  27,  some  reportoHal 
;  experience  large  Eastern  daily,  and  8 
'  years  on  University  daily,  desires 
editorial  connection  in  Colors^,  Mon¬ 
tana,  or  vicinity.  References.  Address 
.  Box  6108,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  AVAILABLE 
George  Cominos,  1S68A  Hudiamoat, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  EDITOR— Young. 
22,  limited  daily  experience.  Want  to 
write,  learn,  grow.  Currently  employed. 
Chart  Areas  I.  2.  8,  6  preferred. 

Write  Box  5110,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 

YOUNG  MAN— J-Grad— married— Col¬ 
lege  newspaper  and  magasine  exparl- 
ence — Prefer  Chart  Area  1,  2,  6. 

Available  in  February,  Box  6117,  Sdi- 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

EDITOR,  40,  22  years*  exi>ericnee, 

seeks  Sunday  managing  or  travel  edi¬ 
tor’s  position.  Good  make-up  man. 
Reliable,  accurate,  thorough.  Box  6181, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  small  weekly  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  daily.  Very  versatile.  Age  89. 
Single.  Available  January  10.  Your 
chance  to  grab  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
better  weekly  editors  at  a  fair  salary. 
Box  6216,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  with  magazine,  newspaper 
background  desires  position  with  maga¬ 
zine,  company  or  association.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  producing  16mm  low-budget 
color  movies,  public  relations ;  know 
agency  operation.  Box  6217,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

managing  editor 

;  E.xperieneed,  creative  and  cost-con¬ 
scious,  with  proven  ability.  Assistant 
managing  editor  metropolitan  daily. 
Age  37.  Superior  references.  Box  6203, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  OR  WRITER-  Best 
references.  Young,  aggressive,  age  26. 
Currently  on  midwest  daily  of  21,000 
circulation.  Covered  all  sports.  Would 
like  to  cover  college  sports.  Five  year* 
on  same  paper.  Time  to  advance.  Sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  Box  6028,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

A-1  REWRITEMAN,  fast,  seeks  part- 
tinM  work,  day  or  lobster  shift.  New 
York  area.  $4  hour,  ^x  6219,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

PART-TIME  editorial  work  desired  by 
I-Grad,  28.  axjterienced  researcher, 
clear  writer.  N.Y.C.  FA  1-0340. 

JANUARY  "67”  J-Grad.  Some  writing 
experience  with  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper.  Box  6222,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Maehmmieml 

I  AM  GERMAN  28  years  old.  lookhw 
for  a  job  as  Eiectrotyper  and  Stereo- 
typer,  have  eight  years  experimea. 
Box  6108,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  RalatUma 

EDITOR-WRITER 
For  magazine  or  tradepaper. 

EXPERIENCED 
Newspaper  reporter,  magasine 
writer,  tradepaper  editor. 
SKILLED 

Photography,  layout,  make-up. 

Box  4980,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPEWENCED  NE"WS~~ WHITER  d^ 
sires  to  enter  public  relations  field 
with  paper  or  company.  Now  in  Mid¬ 
west.  Top  references.  Not  afraid  of 
work.  Pox  6218,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  December  22,  1956 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

We  hope  that  the  brutal  les-  place,  a  lot  of  publishers 
sons  being  learned  in  the  maga-  thought  they  could  meet  the 
zine  business  this  week  will  not  higher  costs  through  income 
be  lost  on  all  those  people  who  from  greater  volume.  It  didn’t 
work  for  newspapers — from  the  take  them  too  long  to  realize 
publisher  on  down  to  the  “fly  this  was  fallacious  thinking, 
boy.”  They  had  to  raise  advertising 

ColHer^a  and  Woman’s  Home  rates — and,  later  on,  circulation 
Companion  both  had  circula-  rates. 

tions  in  excess  of  4,000,000  and  Since  the  beginning  of  1946 
yet  they  couldn’t  sell  enough  there  have  been  eight  separate 
advertising  to  meet  expenses,  increases  in  the  price  of  news- 
The  same  was  true  a  few  print  and  there  have  been  in¬ 
months  ago  with  the  American  creases  in  labor  rates  almost 
magazine.  annually.  In  spite  of  the  higher 

The  McCall  Corporation  an-  volume  of  advertising  and  cir- 
nounced  Wednesday  a  reduction  culation  revenue  newspapers 
in  its  quarterly  dividend  from  are  still  fighting  to  keep  rates 
30  to  15  cents.  McCall’s  does  high  enough  to  meet  the  pres- 
a  large  printing  business  for  sures  of  higher  production  costs, 
publications  other  than  its  own.  They  haven’t  caught  up  with 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  lag  in  thinking  at  the  start 
1956  the  company  took  in  |46,-  of  this  decade  and  it  seems 
000,000  which  was  $6,000,000  probable  that  they  never  will, 
above  the  same  period  a  year  While  the  base  price  of  news- 
ago.  And  yet,  its  earnings  for  print  has  risen  from  $67 
the  period  were  dovm  $150,000.  early  in  1946  to  $131,  labor 
Is  this  a  situation  peculiar  rates  have  followed  suit.  In 
to  the  magazine  business?  We  New  York  alone,  which  usually 
don’t  think  so.  It  exemplifies  sets  the  pattern  for  increases 
the  difficulty  of  all  segments  of  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  top 
the  publishing  industry  to  meet  Guild  pay  has  risen  from  $77.- 
constantly  rising  costs.  50  in  1946  to  $141.50  in  1956 

It  was  popular  in  the  depres-  and  publishers  have  just  sigrned 
sion  days  to  say  “it  is  difficult  for  another  $9  “package”  — 
to  make  a  buck.”  Today,  in  a  $5  more  now  and  $4  next  year, 
booming  era  of  plenty,  the  ex-  As  an  example  of  increases 
pression  is  more  truly:  “It  is  in  the  mechanical  trades  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jan.  6-8— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meeting. 
Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York. 

Jan.  7-18— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  Semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  lO-l  I— Alabama  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Whit¬ 
ley  Hotel,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Jan.  10-11— Allied  Daily  Newspaper  of  Washington,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  1 1-13— Arizona  Newspapers  Association  convention.  West¬ 
ward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

Jan.  13-15— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jan.  IS — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Winter 
mooting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  15-17 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers. 
Kenmore  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  17-19— Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  Hotal 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  18-19— New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  annual  Winter 
convention.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-19 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  Midwinter  meeting.  Com 
modore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  winter  convention 
Hilton  Hotel,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Jan.  18-19— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  meeting. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Jan.  19-20— New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annua* 
meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  21-Feb.  I — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors,  and 
Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  24-26— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  midwinter  institute. 
Chapel  Hill  and  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  24-26— Kentucky  Press  Association,  mid-Winter  meeting 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  25-26— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Mid-Wintea  convention. 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okie. 

Jan.  25-26 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  meeting, 
Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jan.  26-27— Newspaper  Editorial  Policies  Workshop,  Southern 
Illinois  University's  Department  of  Journalism,  Cairo,  III. 

Jan.  27-29— Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  winter 
meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  1-2 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting.  Plains 
Hotel,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Feb.  7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  convention, 


difficult  to  keep  a  buck.” 

«  *  a 

The  outsider  looking  at  some 
of  today’s  newspapers  and  their 
tremendous  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  might  say  the  newspapers 
never  had  it  so  good.  That  re¬ 
action  is  typical  when  stories 
of  linage  gains  are  released. 
In  fact,  there  are  a  lot  of  “in¬ 
siders”  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  who  think  the  same  thing. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  all  news¬ 
papers  are  taking  in  more 
money  than  they  did  10  years 
ago  but  a  lot  of  them  are  hav¬ 
ing  difficulties  maintaining  the 
same  profits  they  did  a  decade 
ago.  Actually,  there  are  some 
papers  in  the  metropolitan  field 
where  profits  are  lower  than 
before  in  spite  of  increased  vol¬ 
ume. 

What  happened  to  produce 
this  sorry  state  of  affairs? 

Newspapers  came  out  of 
World  War  II  with  a  fairly 
respectable  advertising  volume 
but  with  a  low  wage  rate  and 
a  low  price  of  newsprint.  When 
adjustments  in  these  two  major 
cost  factors  started  to  take 


pressmen’s  salary  has  increased 
from  about  $71.50  to  about 
$120  in  ten  years  and  the  $9 
“package”  also  applies  to  the 
next  two  years.  Furthemore, 
working  hours  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  37%  to  36%. 

Increases  in  the  other  trades 
have  been  comparable. 

These  are  the  inflationary 
pressures  that  are  working  in 
the  publishing  industry.  While 
newsprint  prices  and  wage  rates 
have  risen  almost  100%  in  ten 
years,  advertising  rates  have 
advanced  only  39  to  47%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  estimates. 
*  *  * 

And  it  doesn’t  take  any 
crystal  ball  to  realize  that 
newspapers  can  price  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  market — both 
advertising  and  circulationwise 
— if  they  are  forced  to  go  ever 
upward.  The  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs  for  so  many 
can  be  killed  off — and  some  of 
them  have  already  died  from 
the  same  causes. 

Judging  from  the  experience 
in  the  magazine  field  high  cir¬ 
culation  figures  are  not  an  in- 


Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

Fab.  7-10 — California  Nawspapar  Publishars  Association,  annual 
convention,  Sheraton  Palace  Hotal,  San  Francisco. 

Fab.  1 1-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  Semi¬ 
nar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University. 
Now  York. 

surance  policy  against  these  The  presence  of  these  factors 
factors.  It  takes  a  quality  prod-  even  may  not  be  enough  if  the 
uct,  good  management,  plus  price  of  newspapers  to  readers 
intensive  promotion  and  selling  and  advertisers  is  forced  too 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  red  ink.  high. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 
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are  you  aware 
of  this  strange  use 
of  your  tax  money  ? 

Several  million  U.  S.  families  and  businesses  get 
their  electricity  from  federal  government  electric  sys¬ 
tems  like  the  TV  A.  And  your  taxes  help  pay  their  elec¬ 
tric  bills!  Here’s  how: 

About  23^  of  every  dollar  you  pay  for  electricity 
from  your  independent  electric  light  and  power  com¬ 
pany  goes  for  taxes.  But  because  of  present  tax  laws, 
people  who  get  electricity  from  government  plants 
escape  paying  most  of  the  taxes  in  their  electric  bills 
that  you  pay  in  yours.  They  pay  taxes  of  only  about  4^ 
per  dollar  if  their  power  comes  from  the  government’s 
TV  A,  for  example.  So  to  make  up  for  the  lost  tax 
revenues  which  federal  power  projects  don’t  pay,  you 
have  to  be  taxed  more. 

Don’t  you  think  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
this  unfair  tax  favoritism?  America’s  Independent 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies*. 

^Company  namen  on  reque^at  tkrouyh  thin  magazine 


Expanding  industries 
bring  expanding 
business  to  Evansviiie 

Expanding  industrial  plants  mean  flourishing  business 
for  every  line.  That’s  why  Evansville’s  $160, (XX), 000 
industrial  plant  expansions  are  important  to  every  line 
of  business  seeking  more  sales. 


C^hrysler  Corjioration’s  largest  post  war  expansion  in  Evansville 
was  the  acrjuisition  of  the  present  640, ()()()  srp  ft.  Plymouth 
Body  Plant. 


Mead  Johnson  &  (.ompaiiy’s  new  research  lalroratory  is  one  of 
many  steps  in  the  nutritional  and  pharmaceutical  product  firm’s 
current  cmistruction  program. 


With  eurrent  construction  on  Alcoa’s  $80,000,000 
smelter  plant  setting  the  pace,  other  industries  are  en¬ 
larging  plant  facilities  . . .  creating  increased  sales  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  busy  Evansville  market. 

. . .  and  the  Evans\  ille  newspapers  offer  blanket  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  expanding  16- 
county  retail  trading  zone  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky  —  with  5(K),(XX)  population  —  and  with  pur¬ 
chasing  power  close  to  %  billion  dollars  —  greater  in¬ 
come  for  better  li\’ing,  for  more  buying. 


A  KEY  TEST  MARKET  IN  A  KEY  MARKETING  AREA 

Rcach(‘d  C'omplctely  and  Only  with 
the  Evansville  Newspapers 


THESE  ARE  PLANT  EXPANSIONS 
IN  THE  EVANSVILLE  MARKET: 


Alcoa  smelter  plant . $80,000,000 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric . 46,000,000 

Whirlpool-Seeger  Corp . 1 9,000,000 

Bucyrus-Erie  Company . 7,500,000 

Mead  Johnson  &  Company . 4,200,000 

Chrysler  Corp . 2,000,000 


Courier 


Press 


Combined  Daily  Circulation— 1 10,186 
Sunday  Circulation— 91,102 
(ABC -3/31/56) 


Extensi\  e  rc-t(M)liiig  and  plant  expansion  is  now  underway  at  the 
new  Evansville  home  of  the  Whirlpool-Seeger  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  refrigerating  appliances. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorM-T«l*0rom  «  Th*  Sun 

afVELAND . Fr,u 

PITTSBUROH . Pnu 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nnwi 

INDIANAPOLIS . rimuf 


COLUMBUS . Cth'xwi 

CINONNATI . Foil 

KENTUCKY . Foil 

Covinglon  ndflion.  Cincinnoli  Foff 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Nuws  Smfinn/ 


DENVER .  .  .  Rocky  Movntoin  Nowt  EVANSVILLE  ........  Frusi 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  PoH  Hmrald  HOUSTON . Frau 

MEMPHIS . Fraii-Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . Frau 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorchl  Appoal  ALBUQUERQUE . TrRxint 

WASHINGTON . Now,  EL  PASO . HuroM-Fosf 


0«n*ral  AavarHiing  Daportiwnt,  390  Park  Avanwa,  Naw  Tark  City 


Chkaga  San  FrandMa  DatraH  Cincinnati  PhUaBalpliia  DaBas 


